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OF  THE 

EDUCATION 

P  R  Fn  C  E. 

EMBLEM  LF. 


HERE  is  nothing  b'efter  cfinof'e  acivanCageous  to 
Mankind  than  prudeat  Diffidence  ;  'tis  the  Guard 
and  Prefer'/ation  of  our  Lives  and  Fortunes,  our 
5wn  Security  obliges  irs  to  it  j  without  it  there  would  be  no 
nnution,  without  which  no  Safety;  that  Prince  governs  beft" 
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who  trufts  feweft,  there  is  but  one  Confidence  fafe,  which  is 
not  to  depend  upon  the  Will  of  another.    For  who  can  ft- 
curc  himfelf  of  Man  s  heart,  hid  in  the  privateft  corner  of 
thcBreart,  whofe  Secrets  the  Tongue  dilfembles,  the  Eyes 
and  all  the  Motions  of  the  Body  contradi(a  (\).    'Tis  a 
Gulf  rowling  with  the  Tempefts  of  different  AfFcdions, 
a  Sea  full  of  hidden  Rocks  which  no  Chart  can  difcover. 
What  Prudence  muft  the  Needle  be  touched  with  for  a 
Prince  to  fail  by,  through  fuch  dangerous  and  difficulc 
Seas  {2).    How  well  Ihould  he  know  the  Winds  ?  when 
to  furl  and  loofe  the  Sails  of  Confidence  ?  In  this  confifts 
the  chiefeft  Art  of  Government ;  'tis  in  this  that  a  Prin- 
ces danger  chiefly  confifts,  either  through  want  of  Experi- 
ence in  Affairs,  or  Knowledge  of  his  Subjefts,  none  of  them 
appearing  ill  to  him.    For  in  his  Prefence  all  compofe 
their  Adions,  and  adjuft  their  Looks:    Their  kt  Speeches 
found  nothing  but  Love,  Zeal  and  Fidelity,  and  their  At- 
tendance nothing  but  Rcfpeft  and  Obedience  ;  Difcontcnt, 
Hatred  and  Ambition  being  hid  in  the  heart ;  which  made 
one  lay,  a  Vrime  piould  trufi  no  Body ;  but  both  extreams  are 
equally  to  be  avoided  (%).    To  truft  none  is  the  Sufpicion 
of  a  Tyrant,  to  truft  all  the  eafinefs  of  an  imprudent  Prince. 
Confidence  is  not  lefs  important  to  a  Prince  than  Diftruft  : 
The  one  is  worthy  a  lincere  and  Royal  Breaft,  the  other  is 
very  neceflary  in  the  Art  of  Government,  as  an  Inftrument 
by  which  Policy  works  its  Ends.    The  Difficulty  confifts  in 
knowing  how  rightly  to  ufe  one  and  t'other,  fo  that  neither 
a  too  credulous  Confidence  expofe  you  to  Infidelity  and 
Dangers,  or   a  too  fufpicious  Diftruft  provoke  Hatred,  or 
make  the  Prince  by  reafon  of  this  Diffidence  incapable  of 
treating  with  any  one :  He  ftiould  .not  meafure  all  things 
by  Confidence,  nor  all  by  Diftruft.    If  a  Prince  will  truft 
none,  who  can  ferve  him  without  evident  Dangers.?  'Tis  as 
great  a  misfortune  to  lofe  a  faithful  Minifter  upon  vain  and 
groundlefs  Sufpicions,  as  by  a  too  eafie  Credulity  to  truft 

(1)  Ecclef.  13.31.  (2)  The  heart  is  deceitful  above  all  things,  and 
defpeiately  wicked  :  Who  can  know  it  ?  'Jtrem.  17.  9.  (5)  Utrumcfue 
iH  vita  eji,  &  awnil'!^  (retiere,  &  nulli,  Seneca. 
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thofe  who  are  not  fo.    Let  a  Prince  confide,  but  at  the 
fame  time  fufpca:  that  he  may  be  cheated  ;  this  Sufpicion 
ought  not  to  retard  the  Courfe  of  his  Adions,  but  only 
to  be  a  Caution  to  him  ;  if  he  was  without  Sufpicion  he 
would  be  too  carelefs.    Sufpicion  is  a  cautionary  Security, 
a  due  weighing  of  Matters  j  he  who  doubts  nothing  can 
never  know  the  Truth.    Let  him  give  Credit  as  if  he  be- 
liey'd,  and  diftruft  as  if  he  believ'd  not.    Confidence  and 
Diffidence  being  thus  governed  ^by  Prudence  and  Reafon, 
work  Miracles.    Let  the  Prince  therefore  be  well  advifed 
in  the  Affairs  which  he  treats  of,  in  the  Alliances  which  he 
ratifies,  in  the  Peaces  which  he  concludes,  and  in  all  other 
Treaties  in  general  which  concern  the  Government ;  and 
when  he  Signs  them  let  his  hand  be  full  of  Eyes,  (as  in 
the  prefent  Emblem)  that  he  may  fee  what  he  does*    The 
Bawd  in  ?kutu§  valued  not  the  Promifes  of  the  Lover  when 
flie  faid,  Our  hands  are  full  of  eyes,  what  they  fee  they  believe  \ 
and  elfewhere  /he  calls  the  Day  quick  fighted,  in  which 
file  never  traded   but  for  the  Ready.    Blind  are  Refolves 
made  by  Confidence  ;  Pythagoras's  Motto  was,  Not  to  ftiaks 
hands  with  every  Body.    Credulity  to  all  is  very  dange- 
rous ;  let  a  Prince  therefore  confider  well  before  he  inga* 
ges  himfelf,  thinking  always  that  his  Friends  as  well  as  hi3 
Enemies  defign  to  cheat  him,  one  more,  the  cstter  lefs ;  one 
to  rob  him  of  his  Territories  and  Riches,  the  other  only 
to  reconcile  himfelf  to  his  Favour  and  Good-will.    This 
Prefuppofition  fiiould  not  be  derivM  from  Fraud,  and  Vil- 
lainy giving  him  the  Liberty  to  forfeit  his  Word  and  Pro- 
mife,  which  would  utterly  confound  the  publick  Faith,  and 
be  a  great  Blot  in  his  Reputation  ;  this  Caution  fiiotild 
be  nothing  but  a  prudent  CircumfpeLiion  and  piece  of  Fo-= 
licy.    That  Diffidence  the  Daughter  of  Sufpicion  is  then 
blameable  in  a  Prince,  when   'tis   frivolous  and  viciougj 
which  immediately  difcovers  itsEffedls  and  proceeds toEx- 
ecution,  not  that  Circumfpeiit  and  general  Diftruft,  whicli 
equally  regards  all,  without  particularizing  upon  any  cne^ 
until  the  Circumftances  well  examined  (hall  difX-azQ  ctiier* 
wife,  and  perhaps  you  may  not  fufificiently  confide  in  any 
one.  whom  you  mayneverthelefs  have  a  good  Opiniofi  of,  for 
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ttiis  IS  not  a  particular  diftrufting  of  him,  but  a  general 
Caution  of  Prudence  ;  there  are  Forts  in  the  very  middle  of 
Kingdoms,in  which  there  are  Garrifons  kept,  as  if  on  the  E- 
ncmies  Frontiers.  This  Caution  is  convenient,  and  reflects 
not  upon  the  Subjeifts  Fidelity.  A  Prince  may  confide 
in  his  Relations,  Allies,  Sub)e(fts  and  Minifters,  yet  this 
Confidence  (hould  not  be  fo  remifs,  as  to  lull  him  afleep, 
and  make  him  carelefs  of  all  Accidents,  by  which  Ambiti- 
on, Intereft,  or  Hatred  ufually  pervert  Fidelity  ;  breaking 
the  ftrongeft  Bars  of  the  Law  of  Nature  and  Nations ; 
when  a  Prince  had  rather  chufe  to  fuffer,than  live  in  the  con- 
tinual Alarms  of  fo  many  Cautions ;  and  rather  let  things 
run  on,  than  remedy  the  Inconveniencies  which  may  hap- 
pen. He  makes  his  Minifters  wicked  and  fometimes  trea- 
cherous, for  they  imputing  his  Indulgence  to  Incapability 
defpife  and  flight  him,  and  each  Reigns  abfoiutely  in  that 
part  of  the  Government  which  is  allotted  him.  But  ^hen 
the  Prince  is  vigilant,  and  if  he  does  confide  in  any  does  it 
not  without  Caution  ;  when  he  is  always  To  prepared,  that 
Treachery  (liall  never  find  him  unprovided  ;  when  he  con- 
demns not  without  hearing;  and  reprehends  not  but  to  pre- 
ferve  Fidelity,  when  'tis  in  danger,  he  may  wear  his  Crown 
in  fafety.  King  Ferdinand  the  Catholick  had  no  reafon  to 
fufpefl  the  Fidelity  of  tlie  great  Captain  t ;  neverthelefs  he 
kept  thofe  people  near  him  who  fliould  diligently  pry 
into  his  Anions ,  that  he  knowing  how  narrowly 
he  was  watch'd,  might  A^  with  the  more  Caution.  This 
was  not  properly  an  Aclion  of  diftruft  but  prudence. 
For  all  this  he  muft  take  care  that  this  Sufpicion  be  not 
groundlefs  and  frivolous,  as  was  that  of  the  fame  King  Fer~ 
dinarid  to  the  fame  great  Captain  ;  for  though  after  the  lofs 
of  the  Battel  of  Ravenna^  he  wanted  him  lor  the  manage- 
ment of  Affairs  in  Italy^  he  would  not  make  ufe  of  him, 
when  he  faw  with  what  eagernefs  all  the  people  f^rove 
to  fcrve  and  fight  under  him  ;  and  ^o  endeavoured  by  all 
the  means  he  could  to  alTure  himfelf  of  Duke  Valentine^  (b 
that  fufptding  an  experimented  Fidelity,  he  expofed  him- 

t  Giwfakz  Fernandez  of  Cordova,  Mar.  Hift.  Hifp. 
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lelf  to  one  fufpecHied  :  So  over  jealous  Spirits  to  avoid  one 
Danger  fall  into  a  greater ;  though  Ibmetimes  the  rcfufal  of 
the  Services  of  fuch  great  Men,  may  be  rather  a  Princes 
Envy  or  Ingratitude, than  JealouOe  or  Sufpicion.  It  may  be 
alfo  that  this  wife  Prince,  thought  it  not  convenient  to  make 
life  of  a  Man  whom  he  knew  to  be  dlfcontented  ;  a  Prince 
mud  expe(n:  little  Fidelity  from  a  perfon  of  whom  he  has 
oncefliewn  aDiftruft.The  more  ingenious  and  generous  a  Spi- 
rit is,  the  more  it  refents  the  Sufpicion 'of  its  Fidelity,  and  lb 
more  eafily  quits  it,  which  made  Getulim  make  bold  to  write 
toTiberlmpchat  he  was  Loyal^and mlefs  fufpe^eJ^would  remain 
fo  (4J.  A  Prince  ought  to  learn  by  the  experience  of  his 
own  Accidents  as  well  as  others,  how  far  he  ought  to  con- 
fide in  his  Subjects.  Amongft  the  Cautions  which  King 
Henry  the  II.  left  his  Son  Don  John,  there  was  this,  That 
he  fliould  continue  the  Rewards  given  to  thofe,  who  had 
followed  his  party  againft  King  Teter  their  natural  Lord, 
but  that  he  (liould  not  put  fo  much  Confidence  in  them,  as 
not  to  have  an  Eye  upon  'em,  that  in  Offices  and  Places  of 
Truft  he  (hould  make  ufe  of  thofe,  who  adhered  to  their 
Mafter  King  Veter  like  true  and  faithful  Subjects,  and  oblige 
'em  to  make  amends  for  paft  Offences  by  future  Services ; 
but  that  he  fliould  not  put  any  Confidence  in  the  Neuters, 
who  had  ;fliewn  themfelves  more  addi;5ted  to  felf  Intereft 
than  the  publick  Good.  Traytors  are  odious  even  to  thofe 
whom  they  ferve  by  their  Treafon  (5),  and  the  Loyal  ar? 
efteem'd  by  thofe  againft  whom  they  are  fo;  upon  this 
ground  Otko  trufted  Celfm^  who  had  faithfully  ferved 
Calba  (6). 

'Tis  not  good  to  raife  a  Minifier  all  at  once  to  great 
Places,  for  it  makes  others  envy  him  and  hate  the  Prince, 
they  taking  this  fudden  Promotion  as  an  Argument  of  his 
Levity.  There  is  no  Minifter  fo  modeft,as  not  to  be  affron- 
ted, nor  fo  zealous  as  to  continue  in  his  Devoir,  when  he  fees 

(4)  S'lbi  fidem  integram^^^ (inuH'ts  ivfldiis  ^eteretur^  manjuram  Tac.6. 
ann  (s)  Q»ippe  proditores,  etiamiis,  qms  afiteponnxt,  i?ivijhnt.  Tac.  r, 
inn.  (6)  Mctnjitque  Celfo  velut  fataUtc'r  etifim  pro  Othnne  fdss  integral 
&  hifelix.TiQ:  1.  ilift. 
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another  fo  unjuftly  preferred.  For  one  that's  fatisfied  many 
arc  difcontented  ;  and  when  the  Minilkrs  are  difgufted  'tis 
impoflible  the  Government  Hiould  go  well ;  Such  Eledlions 
are  nothing  elfc  but  abortive  Births ;  and  Fidelity  takes 
deeper  root,  when  it  fees  that  Offices  and  Imployments  are 
the  reward  of  faithful  Services :  the  Prince  has  in  the  mean 
while  time  tomakeTryal  of  his  Minifter,  firft  in  places  of 
fmall  Truft  leaft  it  fliould  coft  him  too  dear,  afterwards  in 
places  of  greater  Importance  (7),  let  him  examine  before 
he  employs  him  in  Affairs  of  Peace  or  War,  what  is  the 
rnoft  likely  to  (liake  his  Fidelity,  what  his  Birth  is,  what 
his  Reputation  and  Fortune  ;  this  Circumlpedion  is  parti- 
cularly neceflary  in  places  of  Truft,  which  are  as  'twere  the 
Keys  and  Security  of  Governments. 

Augu^m  would  not  permit  any  Senator  or  Roman  Knight 
>o  enter  Egy^t  without  his  fpecial  Order,  becaufe  that  Pro- 
vince was  die  Grainary  of  the  Empire,  and  that  he  who 
made  himlelf  Matter  of  that  had  the  other  at  Command  : 
for  the  fame  reafon  Tiberim  fliarply  reprehended  Germankm 
for  going  into  Alexandria  without  his  leave  (B),  but  for 
the  greater  Security,  and  the  better  to  keep  the  Minifter  in 
obedience,  'twould  be  convenient  to  allow  a  little  more  Au» 
thority  to  the  Magiftracy  of  the  Province,  for  there  are 
no  Curbs  (ironger  than  that,  nor  more  ready  to  oppofe  the 
Faults  of  the  Governor. 

Mean  and  abjedl  Spirits,fuchas  have  no  Ambition  ofGlo- 
ry,or  thirft  for  Prcferments,are  tic  for  no  Employ.  The  chief 
Quality  which  God  found  in  Jojlmab,  to  introduce  him  in- 
to the  management  of  Affairs,  vvas  that  he  had  a  great  Spi- 
rit (9).  But  yet  the  Courage  (Iwuld  not  be  fo  great,  as  to 
repine  at  his  being  born  a  Subjecl,  and  not  be  contented 
with  his  Condition  ;  for  the  Loyalty  of  fuch  is  in  great 
Danger,  btcaufe  they  afpire  always  to  the  higheft  flep, 
which  if  they  attain  not,  ^tis  either  for  want  of  Power,  or 


(■j)  He  that  isfaithfal  in  that  which  is  leaf},  is  faithful  aifo  in 
much.  Ltik.  16.  ro.  (8)  Aurrivie  hurepriit  ,  qmd  contra  infittutum 
jSugu(}i.  mn  fponte  Prindpis  jiUxandriam  intro'Jfet.  Tac  2-  ann. 
(9)  Numb.  27.  18. 

Wit, 
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Wit,  befides  they  foon  flag  in  tiieir  Zeal  for  the  Publick, 
and  Obedience  to  their  Prince, 

Great  Spirits  are  not  lefs  dangerous  at  leaft,  if  they  are 
not  docile  and  modeft  for  being  very  pofitive  and  conceited 
of  their  own  Opinions,  they  are  apt  to  flight  Commands, 
and  believe  that  all  (liould  be  governed  at  their  Pleafurc. 
A  perfon  is  as  troublefome  for  his  good  Qualifications,  as 
for  his  having  none  at  all ;  for  there  is  no  fatisfying  him, 
who  prefumes  too  much  upon  his  Merit ;  Tiberius  never 
defired  great  Vertues  in  Offices  of  Truft,  and  hated  Vices 
too ;  for  from  one  he  feared  Danger  tohimfelf,  from  t'other 
Scandal  to  the  Government  (lo). 

Nor  are  thofe  fit  for  Minifters  who  are  rich  and  of  great 
Families,  for  having  no  need  of  the  Prince,  and  flowing  in 
plenty  of  all  things,  they  won't  expofe  themfelves  to  Perils 
and  Toils,  nor  can,  nor  will  they  be  under  Command  ( r  i  j. 
Whence  Sofibim  BritannicMUS'dto  fay,Princes  can't  endure 
Riches  in  the  Commons  (12). 

When  a  Prince  fiiall  have  made  Choice  of  a  Minifter 
with  all  due  Circumfpedion,  let  him  feemingly  put  an  en- 
tire Confidence  in  him,  but  always  keep  an  Eye  upon  his 
Actions  and  Intelligences,  and  if  they  are  any  ways  fufpici- 
ous,  let  him  be  removed  to  another  Poll,  where  he  will 
want  opportunity  to  make  a  party  to  execute  his  ill  De- 
figns ;  for  there  is  more  prudence  and  kindnefs  in  preven- 
ting a  Crime,  than  in  forgiving  it  when  committed ;  if  Ger- 
manicus's  Vidory,  and  the  Soldiers  Applaufe  pleased  Tibe- 
rim  on  one  hand,  on  t'other  they  made  him  jealous  and 
uneafie  (13).  And  underftanding  the  Commotions  in  the 
Eaft,  he  was  glad  of  a  Pretence  to  expofe  him  to  Dan- 
gers, by  making  him  Gcvernour  of  thofe  Provinces  ( 14). 

{^10)  Neque  entra  i?nminentes  'virtutes  feciabatuf,'&  rurfus  vitiaoderat ; 
ex  optimis  periculum  (:bi,a  pejjimif  dedeciM  piblicum  metuebat.  Tac.  f  .ann. 

(11)  Hut  in  a^aentia  fortunaynjiriu?/},  opiirn,  &  amicorHm,  aliorumq\ 
taltum  conftituti  fiint  ^  Rcginieo[ue  cbcdire  norunt.   Arift.  4.   Pol.  c.  11. 

(12)  ylttri  "jim,  ctqiie  cpes  Principihtu  infenjas.  Tac.  11.  ann.  (f?) 
Nuntiata  enTiberUm  latitia  curaqie  affeare.  Tac.  i.  ann.  (r4)  Ut 
ta  fpecie  Germanicum  fuetis  Legionibus  abjiraheret,  novjqm  Provinfiir 
impojidim,  doh  Jirr,.:l  &  cajibus  objeBaret.    Tac.    2.   ana. 
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Now  if  any  Minifter  is  to  be  removed,  it  fliould  be  done 
under  the  pretence  of  Honour,  and  before  the  Reafons  are 
known,  with  fuch  prudence  as  mayn't  give  him  Reafon  to 
miliruft  the  Princes  difguft :  for  as  fear  of  being  cheated  is 
the  way  to  be  cheated;  fo  Sufpicion  of  Loyalty  makes 
Traytors;  for  which  Reafon  Tiberim  having  a  mind  to  re- 
call Germaniciii  to  Rome^  did  it  under  a  pretence  of  a  Tri- 
umph which  he  defign'd  him  (i^)\  offering  him  other 
Preferments,  of  which  Princes  are  very  liberal,  when  they 
would  free  themfelves  from  their  Jealoufies. 

If  a  Subject  once  lofes  the  Refpedt  he  owes  his  Prince, 
after  Confidence  will  never  fecure  him.  Sancho  the  firft 
King  of  Leon  pardoned  Count  Gonzalo,  for  having  taken  up 
Arms  againft  him,  endeavouring  to  reconcile  him  by  his 
Favours,  but  thofe  by  which  he  thought  to  have  oblig'd 
him,  only  gave  him  opportunity  to  poyfon  him. 

When  Princes  are  concerned  with  one  another,  there  is 
no  Obligation  of  Friendfhip  or  Affinity,  a  fufficient  Reafon 
for  their  trufting  each  other;  DonFerdinandthz  greatKing  of 
CafiilefZud  hisBrother  Garcias  of  Navarre  were  at  difference ; 
he  as  he  lay  fick  at  Nacar  had  a  defign  to  feize  his  Brother 
who  came  to  pay  him  a  Vifit ;  but  his  Defign  not  fucceeding, 
he  had  a  mind  to  diffemble  his  Intent  by  vifiting  his  Bro- 
ther, who  caufed  him  to  be  apprehended  *.  Revenge  and 
State- Policy  is  of  greater  Force  than  Friendfliip,  or  Confan- 
guinity.  The  fame  befel  Don  Garcias  King  of  Galicia^  for 
having  trufled  his  Brother  Jlonfo  King  of  Caftile  :  the  moft 
irreconcileable  falling  out,  is  that  between  Relations  and 
deareft  Friends  (i6',  and  perfcd  Hatred  is  the  refult  of  per- 
feft  Love  ;  from  all  which  we  may  infer,  how  difficult  a 
thing  'tis  for  a  Piince  to  truft  himfclf  in  the  hands  of  his 
Enemies,  it  cofl  the  King  of  Granada  his  Life  for  going, 
though  wirh  a  Pais  port  to  ask  affifiance  from  King  Feter 
the  Cruel.  Lewis  Forza  Duke  of  Mihn^  was  more  cauti- 
ous, refufing  an  Interview  with  the  King  of  France^  unlefs 

{.$)  Jcri'us  'modcjliam  ej'M  aggyediiisr,  alterumCoyijulatnni  ojferende. 
Tac  i-  ann.  *  Mar.  Hift.  Hifp.  (i6)  Dtfficiles  fratrum  di£<ntimes,  & 
fui  valde  awR^t^  iialds  odio  habc?ii.  Arifl.  7.  Pol.  c.  6. 
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in  the  midft  of  a  River,  or  upon  a  broken  Bridge  A 
true  piece  of  Italian  Policy,  not  to  triift  where  they  have 
once  fhew'd  a  Jealoufie,  for  which  Reafon  the  Italim  were 
much  admir'd  at  the  Interview  between  the  great  Captain 
and  King  Ferdinand  the  Catholick,  asaifo  at  that  between 
the  fame  King,  and  the  King  of  France  his  Enemy.  In  fome 
Cafes  Confidence  is  more  fafe  and  neceiTary  to  sain  oeo 
pies  Affedions  than  Diftruft.  Don  MnfoVl  having  loft 
his  Kingdom  of  Leon,  liv'd  retired  at  the  Court  of  the  Kin? 
of  Toledo.viho  was  zMoor,  when  upon  the  Death  of  Don  San 
cho  his  Sates  recalled  him  to  his  Throne,  with  thesreateft 
privacy  imaginable,fearing  left  if  it  fhould  come  to  be  known 
by  the  Moors,  they  might  retain  him  by  force  ;  he  like  a 
prudent  and  grateful  Prince  difcovercd  the  whole  Aff"air  • 
this  Confidence  fo  oblig'd  the  Barbarian  King  who  before 
underftood  the  Intrigue  and  defign'd  to  feize  him  that  he 
not  only  let  him  go  free,  but  alfo  furnidied  him  with  Mo 
ney  for.  his  Voyage :  See  the  power  of  Gratitude  which 
difarms  even  the  moft  favage  Spirits  *. 

Diftrufls  between  Princes  can't  be  cur'd   by  Satisfadions 
or  Excufes,  but  by  their  contrary  j  if  time  won't  heal  them 
diligence  never  will:  thefe  area  kind  of  wounds  which  the 
Probe  and  the  Ha-nd  does  but  more  exulcerate  •  and  a  frtFf 
of  apparent  Jealoufies,  which  are  an  Introduaion  to  In 
ndehty.  *"* 

*Mar.Hift.  Hifp. 
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TH  E.  Scorpion  tranflated  to  the  Skyes,  and  plac'd 
among  the  Conftellations  lofes  not  its  Malignity, 
which  is  greater,  by  how  much  more  its  Power 
and  venomous  Influences  are  extended  over  things  below.  Let 
Princes  therefore  well  confider  the  Qualifications  of  thofe 
Subjects,  whom  they  raife  to  places  of  Truft,  for  there  Vices 
always  thrive ;  nay,  Vertue  it  felfis  often  in  danger,  for  the 
Will  being  arm'd  with  Power,  bids  defiance  to  Reafon,  and 
often  gets  the  better ;  if  Vertue  have  not  refolution  enough 
without  being  dazl'd  with  the  fplendour  of  Riches  and 
Pfofperity  to  refift  it.  If  Promotion  makes  the  good  bad, 
'twill  make  the  bad  worfe.  And  if  Vice  notwithftanding 
the  Punilliments  and  Infamy  that  attend  it  find  fo  many  fol- 
lowers, what  will  it  do  when  back'd  with  Favour  and  Pre- 
ferments. And  if  Vice  be  the  ready  way  to  Prefermenr, 
who  will  feek  it  through  the  rugged  Road  of  Vertue  ?  That 
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h  inherent  to  our  Natures,  but  this  muft  be  acquired  byln- 
duftry.     The  firft  forces  Rewards,  the  other  expeds  'em 
with  Patience,  and  we  find  the  Appetite  much  better  pleas'd 
by  its  own  Violence  than  Merit;  and  being  impatient  had  ra- 
ther depend  upon  its  own  Induftry,  than  attend  the  Pleafure 
and  Will  of  another ;  to  reward  the  bad,  by  promoting 
them  to  places  of  Authority  ,  is,  to  check  the  vertuous  and 
incourage  the  vicious.    A  private  Knave  while  he  is  private 
can  do  no  great  matter  of  mifchief,  'tis  but  an  inconfidera- 
ble  number  of  private  Men,  on  whom  he  can  exercife  his 
Villainy  ;  but  promoted  to  places  of  Truft,  his  Villainy  rea- 
ches all,  being  himfelf  Minifter  of  Juftice,  and  having  the 
whole  Body  of  Government  at  his  difpofal  (i)  ;  Villains 
ought  not  to  be  put  into  places  where  they  have  power  to 
exercife  their  Villainy,  Nature  forefeeing  this  inconvenience, 
has  given  venomous  Animals  neither  feet  nor  wings,  that 
they  may  do  lefs  mifchief.-'  He  who  furniihes  Villains  with 
either  defigns  it  fliould  either  run  or  fly.     But  Princes  ne- 
verthelefs  ufually  make  ufe  of  the  bad  rather  than  the  good, 
the  former  feeming  generally  more  cunning  (i) ;  but  they 
are  miftaken,  for  Vice  is  not  Wifdom,  and  he  can  have  no 
true  Judgment  who  has  no  Vertue  ;  for  which  reafon  Doa 
Alonfo  King  of  Arragon  and  Naples^  commended  the  pru- 
dence of  the  Romam,  in  building  the  Temple  of  Honour 
within  that  of  Vertue,  that  to  go  into  that  you  muft  ne- 
celTarily  pafs  through  this,  efleeming  him  not  worthy  of 
Honour^    who  was  not  a  follower  of  Vertue;  and  that  he 
fliouid  not  arrive  to  Offices  and  Preferment,  who  cnter'd 
not  at  the  Porch  of  Vertue  :  Without  this  how  can  a  Mi- 
nifter be  ferviccable  to  theGovernment  ^  Among  a  crowd  of 
Vices  what  room  is  there  tor  Prudence,  Juftice,  Clemency, 
Valour,  and  other  Vermes  abfolutely  necelTary  for  a  Com- 
mander? How  will  the  Subject  obferve  thofe  proper  to 
him,  if  he  wants  the  example  of  the  Minifter,  whofe  A<fli- 


(i)  Nam  qui  magnum  fotejiatem  hahent,  etiam  fi  ifft  nuUius  fretii 
(int,  7r,ttltu7/i  -aocait.  Aiiit.  i.  Pol.  cap.  9.  (2)  For  the  Children  of 
this  worJd  are  m  their  Generation,  vvifer  th^n  the  Children  of  light, 
hake  \6.  8. 
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ons  he  oblerv£s  carefully,  and  imitates  through  Flatte- 
ry ?  The  people  have  a  refpedt  for  a  juft  Minifter,  and 
imagine  that  he  cannot  err  ;  on  the  contrary,  they  never 
approve  and  commend  the  Aftions  of  one  who  is  not 
fo.'  Demofihenes  fpoke  very  well  one  day  in  the  Spartan  Se- 
nate, but  becaufe  the  people  look'dupon  him  as  a  vicious 
perfon,  they  reje(n:ed  his  Counfel.  Whereupon  it  was  or- 
dered by  the  Ephori^  that  a  perfon  whom  they  had  a  better 
Opinion  of  (hould  propofe  the  fame  thing,  that  it  might 
be  received  and  executed:  this  good  Opinion  of  the  peo- 
ple is  fo  neceffary,  that  though  the  Minifter  be  a  perfon  of 
Integrity,  the  Government  is  not  fafe  in  his  hands,  if  the 
people  mif-inform'd  think  him  otherwife.  He»ry  the  Vth. 
King  of  England^  for  this  reafon  at  his  coming  to  the 
Crown,  removed  from  him  all  thofe  who  had  been  his  Cora- 
panions  in  his  younger  days,  and  turn'd  out  all  Minifters, 
putting  in  their  places  Men  of  worth,  and  fuch  as  were  a- 
greeable  to  the  people  \  one  can  impute  the  Succefs  and  Vi- 
d:ories  of  Iheodorick,  to  nothing  but  his  good  Choice  of  i 
Minifters,  having  no  other  for  his  Councellors  than  Pre* 
lates  of  the  ftrifteft  Vertues.  Minifters  are  as  it  were  the 
Picture  of  Majefty,  which  fince  it  can't  appear  every  where 
is  reprefented  by  them  ;  who  ought  therefore  to  be  as  like 
him  as  pofTible  in  Life  and  Converfation,  fince  the  Prince 
cannot  of  himfelf  excrcife  in  all  places ,  the  Authority 
which  he  has  received  by  common  Confent,  he  ought  to 
take  great  Care  how  he  fhares  it  amongft  his  Minifters, 
For  he  who  is  not  born  a  Prince,  when  he  fees  himfelf 
deck'd  with  Majefty,  will  take  Pride  in  (hewing  it,  by  exer 
cifing  his  Authority  and  Paffions  (3  J.  And  here  may  the 
Queftion  be  decided;  which  Nation  is  in  the  better  Con- 
dition, that  where  the  Prince  is  good,  and  the  Minifters 
bad,  or  that  where  the  Prince  is  bad,  and  the  Minifters 
good  [for  that  may  happen  according  to  Tacitus']  (^)  for 


(3)  Regia  potentixMinifiri,  quos  deleciat  fuperhii:?  fu^e  longrim  fpeBaat'  - 
hm  ;  mi7iufc[\fe  judicant  pofje,  vif:  din,  muhrimque  Jingulis,  quid  pojjmtmil^ 
oftendant.  Seneca.   (4)  Foffe  etiani [ub  mahs  Primipilints-Tnagnos  i/iretf   ■ 
tjfe.  Tac.  in  vit.  Agr.  [ 
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necefllty  obliging  a  Prince  tofubftitute  his  Power  to  feveral 
Minifters,  if  they  are  bad  they  will  do  more  Damage  to  a 
Nation,  than  the  Prince  be  he  never  (o  good  can  advantage 
it  i  for  they  will  abufe  his  Goodnefs,  and  under  pretence 
of  publick  Good,  will  turn  it  to  their  own  private  intereft 
and  advantage.  A  bad  Frince  may  be  reformed  by  many 
good  Minifters,  but  not  many  bad  Minifters  by  a  good 
Prince. 

Some  imagine  a  Princes  hands  are  bound,  and  his  Liber- 
ty infringed,  when  he  has  good  Minii^ers,  and  that  the  more 
vicious  the  Subjefts  are,  the  fafer  he  lives  among  'em  ;  a  ri- 
diculous and  fenfelefs  Phancy,  for  Vertue  is  the  only  thing 
that  keeps  Nations  in  obedienc6  and  quiet,  and  Nations  are 
never  more  quiet  and  firm  than  when  at  home,private  people 
03-  live  juftly  and  innocently,  and  Juftice  and  Clemency  flourifli 
irs,  abroad  ;  'tis  eafie  to  govern  the  good.  Without  Vertue  the 
Laws  iofe  their  force  j  the  love  of  Liberty  reigns,  and  the 
averfion  to  Government  increafes ,  whence  proceed  the 
change  of  States,  and  fall  of  Princes.  'Tis  neceflary  then 
that  they  have  vertuous  Minifters,  who  fliould  advife  them 
with  Zeal  and  Affedtion,  and  introduce  Vertue  into  the 
Nation  by  their  Example,  and  by  the  integrity  of  their 
ILives.  7iberm  held  the  extreams  of  both  Vertue  and  Vice 
equally  dangerous  to  a  Minifter,  and  chofe  one  between 
both,  as  we  (aid  elfewhere,  but  this  is  properly  the  fear  of  a 
iTyrant ;  if  a  vertuous  MiniRer  be  good,  one  more  vertuous 
ta  is  better. 

a  But 'tis  not  fufficient  for  his  Miniders  to  be  endued  with 
;Ki  excellent  Vertues,  if  thofe  neceffary  Endowments,  and  Or- 
th  namentsof  experience,  which  the  management  of  Aifairs 
>  requires  are  not  eminently  viOble  in  him :  Afrhk  ftill  mourns 
|i  jnd  fiiews  upon  the  footy  Faces  of  its  Inhabitants,  the 
illei  raflinefs  of  Fhdm  [if  we  may  ufe  the  Philofophy  and  Mo- 
\[i  rahty  of  the  Ancients]  in  lending  his  Chariot  to  his  Son 
_  Phaeton,  an  unexperienced  Youth,  and  one  who  did  not  In 
.  i;he  leaft  merit  fuch  Promotion  ;  and  this  is  the  Danger  all 
,  Eleaions  carry  with  'em  which  are  made  at  a  jump  and  not 
v.  Gradually,  by  which  Experience  teaches  'em  to  know  the 
people,  and  to  rife  fay  degree?. 
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Tiberius  though  a  Tyrant  never  advanc'd  his  Nephews 
without  this  Caution,  and  particularly  DrufuSj  whom  he 
would  not  make  a  Tribune  till  after  eight  years  Experi* 
cnce  ($).  Preferment  to  an  unexperienc'd  perfon  is  Favour, 
but  to  one  of  Experience  a  juft  Reward.  Yet  is  not  Experi- 
ence in  all  things,  as  neither  all  Vertues  requifite  for  every 
Office ;  but  only  thofe  who  regard  each  in  particular,  for 
that  which  is  proper  and  requifite  for  one  is  not  always  for 
others  ;  Experience  of  the  Sea  is  ufelefs  in  Affairs  at  Land, 
and  it  does  not  follow,'  that  he  who  knows  how  to  manage 
a  Houfe  or  ride  aHorfe,  can  alfo  marflial  an  Army  (6).  In 
this  Lewii  Forza  Duke  of  AJilan  was  miftaken,  when  he 
committed  the  ConducH:  of  his  Array  againft  the  King  of 
France  to  Gakaze  St.  Severin,  who  was  very  dexterous  in 
managing  Horfes,  but  underftood  little  of  Affairs  of  War. 
Mattathias  made  a  more  prudent  Choice  when  feeing  himfelf 
near  his  End,  he  chofe  for  General  Jndas  Macchabee^  a  ro- 
buft  Man,  and  well  vers'd  in  Arms,  and  for  his  Counfellor 
his  Brother  Simeon  a  Man  of  Judgmentfand  Experience  (7). 
In  this  we  have  feen  great  Errors,  in  changing  the  reins  and 
adminiftration  of  Governments.  Thefe  are  different  in 
Kingdoms  and  Common-wealths.  Some  refpedt  Juflice, 
others  Plenty  ,  fome  War,  others  Peace  ;  yet  though  they 
are  fo  different  in  themfelves,  there  is  ncverthelefs  a  certain 
Faculty  or  civil  Vertue,  which  unites  'em,  and  makes  them 
all  tend  one  way,  to  the  Prefervation  of  the  State  :  each 
aiming  at  this  by  means  proportioned  to  the  Office  he  is  in. 
This  civil  Vertue  is  different  according  to  the  feveral 
Forms  of  Government,  which  differ  according  to  the  means, 
and  methods  of  governing,  for  which  rcafon  a  Man  may 
be  a  good  Citizen,  but  not  a  good  Minifter,  for  'tis  not 
fufficient  that  he  be  endu'd  with  feveral  moral  Vertues,  un- 
lefs  he  has  alfo  civil  ones,  and  this  natural  Difpofition  fo 
proper  to  Adminiftration  and  Government. 


(s)  Ncqu(  nunc  prof  ere,  ftd  per  oBo  anr.ns  capto  experiments.  Tac.  3. 
ann.  (6)  Nam  unum  opuf  ah  «m  opt ime  perficitur,  quod ut fiat,  munus 
t'fl  LegumUtorU  providcre,  nee  ful>en',ut  tibia  canat  quiJquaTS,  ^  idem 
Caleeos  (onfdat.   Arift.  2,  Pal,  cap.  9.    (7)    i  jMacch.  1  6^. 
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'Tis  therefore  neceflary  for  a  Prince  to  know  the  Na- 
ture and  Inclinations  of  his  Subjects,  that  he  may  better 
know  how  to  employ  'em,  for  upon  this  good  Choice  all 
the  Anions  of  his  Government  depend.    The  Genius  of 
Herman  Cortez^  was  particularly  proper  for  theConqueftof 
India  \  that  of  Gonzalez  Fernandez  of  Cordova   for  the  War 
of  Naples ;  and  if  they  had  been  cxchang'd,  and  the  firft 
lent  againft  the  French,  and  the  latter  againft  the  Indians^ 
doubtlefs  they  had  not  been  fo  fuccefsful.    Nature  has  not 
given  Man  alike  Qualifications  for  all  things ;  but  only  one 
excellence  for  one  Office,  whether  it  be  Frugality,  or  Pru- 
dence, and  'tis  certain,  Inf^ruments  do  raoft  Service  when 
they  are  made  ufe  of  by  one,  not  by  many.  For  this  realoD, 
Ariflotle  blam'd  the  Carthagians,  for  that  among  them  one 
perfon  officiated  in  many  places,  there  being  no  Man  fit 
for  all  (8).  Nor  is  it  poflible  [as  the  Era  per  our  Jufliniaa 
remarked]  (9)  to  miid  two ,  without  forgetting  one  or 
t'other.    A  Nation  is  much  better  govern'd,  when  in  that  as 
in  a  Ship  every  Man  knows  his  Birth ;  for  though  perhaps 
a  Man  may  be  found  capable  of  all  Affairs,  it  do's  not  follow, 
that  they  lliall  be  all  aflign'd  him.  That  great  Copper  Vef- 
fcl  for  Sacrifices  called  for  its  largenefs  a  Sea,  and  fupported 
by  1 2  Oxen  before  the  Altar  of  the  Temple  of  Solomon  (10  j 
contain'd    ;ooo    meafures ,  yet  they  never  'put  in  above 
2000  (11).  'lis  by  no  means  convenient  to  accumulate  all 
Ottices  and  Preferments  upon  one  perfon,  to  the  Envy  and 
Diliatisfaclion  of  all ;  but  whether  for  want  of  Knowledge 
of  perfons,  or  for  that  they  won't  take  the  pains  to  look 
for  fit  Men,  it  ufually  happens  that  Princes  imploy  one,  or 
at  moll  a  very  few  of  thofe  who  are  about  them :  In  all 
Affairs,  whence  Promotions  and  Rewards  are  fcarce,  and  fo 
Emulation  grows  cold,  and  all  things  move  flowly. 

For  the  fame  Rcafon  'tis  not  good  for  two  perfons  to  be 

(8)  Sicenimeptime  inflrument a  proficient ,  fi eorum  fivgitla,  tton  mult'is^ 
fed  ujii  defcr-vi lint.  Aiii\.  Jib.  I.  Pol- cap.  i-  {9)  tsiec  (tC  concefum  cut- 
quam  dnobKs  ojpflcre  Magifiratibits,  &  utriuf^us  Judiiii  cnravj  peragers, 
7iec  jaclle  credmd-Am  duabus  r.ecejffarii'.  rebut ,  unittn  fuffiare.  L-  F- 
dc  Aird'   (ic^  a  Chron  c  4.  ^   (11)  i  Kings  7,  26.- 
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employed  about  the  fame  Affair,  for  that  makes  it  confus'd 
like  a  Pidiure  drawn  by  two  hands,  the  methods  of  Pain- 
ters being  always  different,  one  is  quick,  the  t  other  flow, 
one  loves  Lights,  the  t'other  is  more  for  Shades.    Befides 
this,  'tis  impollible  two  Ihould  agree  in  the  fame  Conditi- 
ons, Counfels  and  Methods,  or  that  they  (hould  not  difa- 
gree  to  the  great  Detriment  of  the  Negotiation  and  Prince 
too.     Thefe  fecond  Caufes  have  each  their  diftind  Office 
and  feparate  Operations.    For  my  part  I  think  it  more  ad- 
vifeable  to  commit  an  Office  to  one  perfon  lefs  capable,  than 
to  two  though  more  fufficient ;  fince  therefore  the  good 
EleLl:ion  is  a  thing  fo  necelTary,  and  its  Succels  fo  difficult, 
'tis  not  advifeable  for  Princes  to  relie  too  much  upon  their 
own  Judgments.    Pope  Vaul  the  III.  and  l^mg  Ferdinand 
the  Catholick  ffirft  confulted  the  people,  fuffering  it  as  if 
carelefly  to  be  publiftied  before  they  made  their  Choice  j 
the  Emperour  Alexander  Severus^  propofed  his  Choice  to 
all,  that  each   perfon  as  if  he  were  interefted  in  it,  might 
freely  declare  his  thoughts  of  his  Capacity,  or  Incapaci- 
ty (u).  Though  the  peoples  Approbation  is  not  always  to 
be  depended  on ;  Sometimes  'tis  in  the  right,  fom.etimes 
^tis  in  the  wrong  (i;)  ;  'tis  oft  deceived  in  Mens  Natures 
and  hidden  Vices.    Moreover  Induftry  ,  Self-intereft,  or 
Malice,  and  Emulation  fpread  this  Report  among  the  Mob, 
either  in  their  Favour  or  otherwife.    Nor  is  a  Minifters 
behaving  himfelf  well  in  fmall  Offices  fufficient  to  recom- 
mend him  to   greater,  for  Preferment  makes  fome  more 
vigorous  and  aiT;ive,  others  carelefs  and  lazy  (14)  :  much  fa- 
fer  was  the  Diligence  of  KingPhilip  the  II.  who  carefully 
obferved  his  Nurferies ,  and  took  particular  notice  whac 
Plants  were  like  to  bear,  when  tranfpanted  into  the  civil 
or  Ecclefjaftical  Government,  and  had  private  Informations 

^i  2)  Ul>i  aliqms  volaijfet,  vel  Reef  ores  Provinciit  dare,  vel  Pr£poJitoi 
facere,  vel  Prccurattres,  id  eft,  rationales  ordinare,  nomina  eorum  profo- 
ncbat,  &c.  Lamp,  in  vif.  Alex.  Sev.  (i^j  Hand  Jeniper  errat  fama, 
alicjuando  ^  ehgit.  Tac.  in  vic.  Agr.  (14)  Noti  eJc  rumor e  ft atuendum 
tnultos  in  Provinciis,  co?ilra  tjuem  fpes,  aut  metiis  de  Hits  ftierit,  egijfe, 
cxc.it ari  quojdam  ad  mdiera  Magnitudine  nrUm,  hsbefeere  alios.  Tac.  3. 
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of  their  Behaviour  in  their  Youth,  before  Ambition  could 
difguife  their  Vices,  whether  they  grew  freight  and  up- 
right, or  crooked  ;  and  had  certain  Chara(n:ers  of  the.Ver- 
tues  and  Vices  of  the  chief  of  his  Subjeds;  whence  he  ne- 
ver made  an  ill  Choice,  and  in  his  time  flourifhed  Perfons 
truly  valuable  ;  efpecially  in  Ecclefiailical  Preferments,  for 
he  thought  it  better  to  make  Choice  of  fuch  as  he  knew 
would  not  deferve  Punifliment,  than  to  piinifli  them  after- 
ward (15).  Happy  is  that  Kingdom  where  there  is  no  room 
for  Ambition,  Petitions,  Prayers,  nor  Attendance  ,  and 
where  even  concealed  Vertue  has  no  need  of  a  Petition,  or 
Recommendation  to  be  known  to  the  Prince,  who  of  him- 
felf  knows  the  Merits  of  his  Subjedts;  this  was  formerly 
fpoken  in  Tiberim's  Commendation  (16).  An  auricular 
Commendation  depends  upon  others,  but  an  ocular  one 
not ;  that  may  be  deceived,  this  rot ;  that  only  informs  the 
mind,  this  both  informs  and  moves  too;  nay,  asVv\-ere 
forces  to  Punilliment  or  Rewards. 

Some  Countreys  have  chofen  their  Miniflers  by  Lotsj 
which  in  fome  G-afes  is  not  impi'oper,  to  decline  Envy,  and 
avoid  Contention  and  Emulation,  often  the  grounds  of  Tu- 
mults and  Seditions.  But  when  a  fit  perfon;is  to  be  chofeni 
forthe  Adtpiniftration  ofJuflice,or  Command  of  the  Armyj 
upon  whoiiji  'the  Government  and  publick  Safety  is  to  de- 
pend, a  matter,  ot  tti^t  Concern,  ought  not  to  be  decided 
by  the  uncertainty  of  Chance,  biit.  to  pals  the  Trya!  of  z 
due  Elecftidn.  For  the  Lot  or  Dye  weights  not  QualiSca- 
tions,Defert,  and  Reputation,  as  Counlels  do,  where  all 
things  are  examined  by  weight  and  raeafure  (17),  and 
though  all  Counfels  are  ufually  guided  by  intereft,  a  Prince 
may  make  a  good  Choice,  if  he  takes  Care  privately  to  in- 
form himfelf  of  the  Parties  Qpaliftcations  and  Vcttues,  as 
alfo  the  ends  which   his  Councellors  propofe  ia  promo- 

Os)  OffiJ;:ac  ndTniv.iftrat iambi! ^  pofi^s  mn  ^cccaturos,  quam  dam^ 
n»recum pcccaffe'rit.  lac  in  vit.  Agr.  (16)  Qtna  fiv.e  Ambitiom,  aut 
froxiworum  Precihus,  igiiotos  aiam,  ac  nltro  accitos  Munifceniia  juverat. 
Tac  4.  ann.  ("17)  Sorte  f^  urjia  mores  mn  difcemi  :  fuff'ragiaf^  eX' 
ijlimatior.em  jenatus  refirra  ,  u:  tn  cujnfqus  iittam,  famamque  f mitral 
Tent.  Fac.  4.  H;(l. 
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ting  them.  For  when  a  Prince  blindly  approves  all  Propo- 
fals,  thefe  above-mentioned  Inconveniencies  will  attend; 
but  when  his  Counfellors  fee  that  he  examines  them,  and 
that  he  does  not  always  admit  the  Perfons  proposed,  but 
choofes  others  more  fufficient,  they  will  advife  with  greater 
Care  and  Deliberation. 


EMBLEM  Ull 


TH  E  7hehans  repreftnted  the  Integrity  of  Mini- 
fters,  efpecially  thofe  of  Juftice,  by  a  Statue  with- 
out hands:  for  when  they  are  (hut  they  are  the 
Emblem  of  Avarice,  when  open  itslnftruments.  This  Gar- 
den reprefents  the  fame  thing,  by  thele  Statues  without 
Arms,  which  are  at  the  corners  of  each  Walk,  like  thole 
in  the  Walks  at  Roms  j  nor  axe  there  any  better  Guards 

that} 
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than  thefe ;  for  they  have  eyes  to  watch  the  flowers,  bac 
want  Arms  to  gather  them ;  if  all  Minifters  were  like  thefe 
Statues,  the  Exchequer  would  be  more  fecure,  and  Nati- 
ons better  governed,  efpecially  Commonwealths,  whofe  Re- 
venues are  looked  upon  as  common,  every  Magiftrate  be- 
lieving it  no  Crime  to  make  his  fortune  out  of  them ; 
one  accufes  t'other  to  excufe  hirafelf,  and  ail  wink  at  one 
another,  and  this  Vice  being  like  Fire,  which  with  the 
fame  matter  that  (hould  quench  it  is  nouriflied  and  burns 
fierce  (i),  fo  they  the  more  they  get,  the  more  they  de- 
fire  (2),  and  Avarice  once  glutted  with  the  publick  Trea- 
sure, then  Attacks   private  perfons,  whence   they  wholly 
confound  the  principal  end  of  Society  which  is  commori 
Perfervation.  Where  Avarice  reigns,  Peace  and  O^uiet  is  ba° 
nillied  ;  all  things  are  in  diforder  and  confufion  ;  nothing 
but  Jars,  Seditions  and  Civil  Wars,  the  Forms  of  Govern- 
ment are  changed,  snd  Empires  run  to  Ruine,  as   moft 
have  been  lofl;  upon  this  account.     Avarice  drove  the  Thx^ 
nkians  out  of  Spain  * ,  that  made  the  Oracle  of  Jpollo  fore- 
tell the  downfall  of  the  Common-wealth  of  Sparta.    God 
warned  Mofes  to  choofc  perfons  into  places  of  Trufl  v;hc 
hated  Covetoufnefs  (;J.    'Tis  impoflible  that  State  (liould 
be  governed  well  whofe  Minifiers  are  covetous ;  for  how  can 
he  who  Plunders  every  Body  rightly   adminiler  Juftice  f 
How  will  he  procure  Plenty,  whofe  whole  Gain  is  flarving 
others?  How  can  he  love  the  Kingdom,  who  thinks  of  no- 
think  but  robbing  on't?  How   can  he  whofe  mind  rtins 
upon  nothing  but  filling  his  Chefls,  mind  Affairs  of  State? 
How  will  he  indeavour  to  merit  Rewards,  who  is  his  own 
Pay-Mafter?  Nothing  fucceeds  well  when  Selfintereft  ma- 
nages.   For  Intereft  is  preferfd  before  Duty  or  Honour. 
Nothing  forest  or  glorious  is  enterpriz'd  v^'ithout  adefire  of 
Glory,  which  a  mean,abje(fc,  covetous  Spirit  has  no  value  for. 
There  is  fcarce  any  Crime  but  proceeds  from  Avarice  or 
Ambition  ('4).  Nothing  makes  Rebels  fooner  than  the  fraud" 

(1;  Ecclef.  ^9.    (i)   Ecdef.  j^.  9,  '  Mar.  Hift.  Hifp.  (3)  llxoi. 
18.  ir.   (4)  Tleraque  eoriim  ^tcs  himines  irjujie faciunt^  fer  /^mhitttneni 

#*  Avuiitiam  i^mni'ttvntur.  Ariftor.  2.  Pol.  cap.  7. 
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and  corruption  of  the  Minifters.  They  are  firft  moved  by 
their  particular  Damages,  then  by  the  common  Injuftice, 
then  by  Envy  againft  thofe  who  commit  it,  and  fo  by 
Hatred  to  the  Prince  that  fuffers  it ;  if  he  knows  it  not,  they 
accufe  him  of  Incapacity  ;  if  he  tolerates  it,  they  fay  he's 
Tcmils  and  negligent}  if  he  permits  it,  he's  an  Accomplice; 
if  he  vvifhes  it  to  the  end,  that  the  Authors  being  glutted 
like  Spunges,  he  may  take  cccafion  to  fqueeze  'em  after* 
wards,  he  is  a  Tyrant.  O  unhappy  Prince  and  State, 
wherein  the  Minifters  don't  thrive  but  by  their  Ruine.  Nor 
would  I  have  Minifters  fo  nice,  as  to  refufe  all  Prefents  in 
general ;  'tis  incivility  to  receive  none  j  many,  Sordidnefs ; 
all,  Covetoufnefs. 

Avarice  in  Princes  is  the  ruin  of  States  (5),  for  the 
people  can't  bear  to  fee  their  Eftates  in  danger,  in  the 
hands  of  him  whom  they  choofe  to  preferve  'era;  fo  that 
feeing  this  pretended  Defender  of  his  Countrey,  the  firft 
that  Arms  himfelf  againft  it ,  they  ftreight  look  out  for  ano- 
ther :  In  fliort,  what  can  a  Subjeft  hope  for  from  a  cove- 
tous Prince?  For  this  Vice  even  Children  hate  their  Pa- 
rents. Where  there  is  no  Profpeft  of  Intereft,  there  is  no 
Love  nor  Obedience  ;  that  Government  isTyrannick  which 
refpeds  Self  intereft,  more  than  thepublick  Good.  King  Al- 
phonfo,  the  Wife,  for  this  Reafon  faid :  "  That  a  King  ought 
"  not  to  covet  abundance  of  Riches  only  to  fill  hisTrealury, 
*'  and  not  do  good  with  them  ;  for  'tis  impoflible  but  he 
"  who  does  fo,  muft  ufe  indirect  means  to  gain  'em,  which 
"  is  beneath  the  Dignity  of  a  Prince  *  ;  the  Holy  Writ  com- 
pares a  covetousPrince  who  un  juftly  ufurps  hisSubjeftsEftates 
to  a  roaring  Lvon,  and  a  hungry  Rear  (6),  and  his  Acftions 
to  a  Spiders  Web  which  perifties  with  it,  or  to  a  Vineyard- 
Keeper's  Arbour,  v\^hich  lafts  but  a  little  while  (7);  that 
which  is  ill  got  is  foon  fpent  How  like  Spiders  are  fome 
Princes,  who  fpin  their  Web  from  their  own  Bowels,  gri- 
ping and  draining  their  Subje(5ts  to  make  their  own  fortune 
from  the  Rock,  and  weave  Nets  which  foon  break  and  de- 
ceive their  hopes  f8). 

(5;Piov.29.<t-X.i.tit.3.p.2.C6)Prov.28.J5.(?)Job27.i}}.(8jJob8.r4. 
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There  are  feveral  Remedies  againft  this  Vice,  the  beil 
are  thofe  which  prevent  it ;  for  if  once  Nature  is  tainted 
with  it,  'tis  very  Difficultly  cured ;  'tis  our  iaft  lliift.  If 
Princes  are  naturally  Lovers  of  Money,  they  fiiould  be  kept 
from  feeing  or  feeling  it,  as  much  as  poffible,  for  Avarice 
like  Love  enters  at  the  Eyes,  and  'tis  more  eafie  to  order  a 
Payment  than  to  make  it  ones  felf.  The  Minifters  of  the 
Treafury  too  (liould  be  generous,  and  not  prompt  the  Prince 
to  enrich  himfelf  by  fordid  and  unworthy  Methods ;  to  pre- 
vent alfo  Avarice  in  the  Minifters,  Care  fhould  be  taken 
that  Offices  and  Places  be  not  bought  and  fold,  as  theEm- 
perour  Commodns  obferv'd,for  he  who  buys  'em  fells  'em 
too;  this  the  Emperour  Severn^  knew,  as  alfo  Lewis  Wl. 
of  France^  who  ufed  this  Remedy  ,  but  has  been  fince 
ill  obferv'd  by  his  SucceHburs.  It  feems  to  be  the 
Law  of  Nations,  that  a  Province,  the  Command  of  which 
is  bought,  fhould  be  plunder'd,  and  that  Judgment  fliould 
be  given  to  the  higheft  bidder  at  the  Court  of  Juliice, 
which  is  not  to  be  approached  but  by  Golden  fteps  '9), 
Ca^ile  to  this  Day  finds  the  misfortune  of  thefe  Methods 
in  the  Governments  of  their  Cities,  becaufe  they  arc  all 
fold,  againft  a  Statute  made  by  common  Confent,  in  tije 
time  of  Don  John  II.  that  they  fliould  be  for  Life,  and 
given  to  none  but  whom  the  Kings  Ihculd  nominate. 

'Tis  necelTary  befiJes  to  fettle  a  competent  Salary  upon 
each  Office,  fuch  as  the  incumbent  may  live  handfomely 
•  upon  ;  this  was  the  Method  of  Don  AhnfoW  giving  fut- 
ficient  Salaries  to  his  Judges,  and  feverely  punifiiing  thole 
whom  he  found  guilty  of  Bribery.  The  Hime  was  pra- 
dis'd  by  their  Catholick  Majefties,  Ferdinand  and  IfabelJn, 
who  reduced  Lawyers  Fees  to  a  certainty  *. 

Magiftrates  (hould  not  be  fuffer'd  to  Traffick  or  Merchan- 
dize (10^),  for  they'll  never  give  good  Counfel,  which  they 

(9)  Provintias  fpoliari,  &  numrnarimn  tribmial^'aud'ita.  utrlnqtie li~ 
citatione-,  altsri  addici  7ion  mirum  t^ttando  qua  emerit  vejiderg  gsntituTt 
jus  eft.  Sen.  lib.  i.  c.  9.  deben.  *  Mar.  Hif}.  Hifp.  (10)  Sed  ca,put  efi 
171  omni  Rep.  Ht  legibus,  e^  omni  alia  rat  tone  provifum  fit,  ne  e^ua  fctQul' 
tas  quajius  fkciendi  Magijlratibus  reliw^uattir.  Arift.PoJ.  5.   c.  8. 
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(eeis  againft  their  Gain.  Befides  the  people  is  better  fatis- 
fied  with  the  Honour  and  Preferment  which  are  conferr'ci 
on  others,  provided  they  have  the  Gain  and  Profit,  but  they 
are  incens'd  and  apt  to  rebe)  when  they  fee  themfelves  rob*d 
of  both  (ii).  And  to  this  Caufe  the  Feuds  between  the 
Nobility  and  Commonalty  of  Gemm  may  be  attributed. 
Offices  ought  not  to  be  given  to  poor  and  needy  Perfons,  for 
their  Poverty  expofes  'em  too  much  to  Corruption  and  Bri- 
bery. In  an  Eleftion  in  the  Roman  Senate  for  a  Governour 
oi Spa'w ^tht  Difpute lay  between  Sulpicius  Galbazwd  Aure- 
lim  Cottay  Scipio  being  asked  his  Opinion  reply 'd,  He  lik'd 
neither^  om  for  having  nothings  and  father  for  that  be  bad 
Tiever  enough. 

The  /4/km»/ always  Eleded  rich  Magiftrates,  and  Ari~ 
ftotle  gives  this  Reafon  for  it,  that  'tisimpoffible  for  a  poor 
one  to  govern  juftly  or  peaceably  (12)?  Tis  true,  in  Spain 
we  have  had  feveral  able  States- men,  who  came  poor  into 
Office  and  went  poor  out. 

Minifters  who  have  a  great  Family  are  very  burthen- 
fome  to  their  Provinces ;  for  though  they  are  Men  of  In- 
tegrity themfelves,  yet  their  Retinue  mayn't  be  fo,  the  Ro- 
man Senate  for  this  Reafon  would  not  fufFer  them  to  carry 
their  Wives  into  their  Governments  (i;);  and  the  Kings 
of  Ferjia  generally  prefer'd  Eunuchs  to  the  greateft  places  of 
Truft  (i4}  becaufc  being  free  from  the  trouble  of  Wives, 
and  Cares  of  providing  for  Children,  they  might  be  more 
careful  of,  and  lefs  chargeable  to  the  Publick.  Thofe  who 
are  too  much  addi^ed  to  Self-intereft,  and  a  defire  of  rai- 
iing  their  Fortunes,  are  very  dangerous  in  publick  Offices. 
For  though  feme  do  (irive  to  raifethemfelves  by  Merit  and 
Renown,  yet  they  generally  think  it  the  fureft  way  to  do  it 
by  Riches,  without  waiting  Rewards  and  Gratuities  from 
the  Prince,  who  is  ufually  moft  fparing  to  him,  who  de- 
serves moft.     LuchUhs  the  Coniul  whom  Want  made  cove- 

(m)  Tunc  utrumque  ei  molefltim  eji ,  quad  nee  honor  urn  particeps  fit* 
&  quad  a  qu.fflihus  fubfncveattir.  Ibid.  (12^  Qlt^fi  impojjihile  Jit,  qui 
tgentif  exifiat,  etim  berie  MagiflratmTJ  gerere,  aut  quietem  optare,  Arill. 
Pol.  a.  c.  9.  (15)  Haud  enim  fruftra placltu7n  dim,  ne  famint  iri  So' 
cm  aut  gente!  externa;  trahere?itftr,  Tac.  3.  ann.  (14^  Heft  .1.11. 
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tous,  and  Avarice  cruel,  brought  an  unjuft  War  upon  Spam 
only  to  enrich  himfelf. 

Rcfidents  in  Courts  after  Imployments  are  over,  is  a  very 
effe^ual  Remedy,  becaufeof  the  fear  not  only  of  lofing  this 
ill  gotten  Wealth,  but  alfo  of  Punifliment,  in  the  Severity 
of  which  there  fhould  be  no  Favour,  nor  Ihould  it  be 
bought  off  by  refounding  ;  as  Sergius  Galba  the  Trator  did 
at  RomSf  when  he  was  accufcd  of  Treachery  to  the  Porm- 
gueze.  If  all  the  Chairs  of  Juftice  were  cover'd  with  the 
Skins  of  corrupt  Judges,  as  Cambyfes  King  of  Perfta  order'd, 
and  fmce  him  Roger  of  Sicily^  certainly  Juftice  and  Integri- 
ty would  be  more  ftridtly  obferved. 

EMBLEM  LIV. 
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IBERTY  is  natural  to  Men;  obedience   forced; 
that  is  Arbitrary,  this  guided  by  Reafon,  thefe  are 
Contraries,  and  continually  jarring  againft  one  ano- 
C  4  ther ; 


%4  Evil  Mimjiirs  depend  more  upon  Vol.  If. 
^her  -,  whence  proceed  Rebellions  and  Treafons  againft  the 
i?rince,  and  as  no  Government  can  confift  ,  unlefs  fonfie 
cornnianded  and  others  obeyed  (i)-^  every  one  would 
be  Head,  and  depend  on  none  buthimfelf,  which  being  ira- 
poffible,  he  imagines  his  Liberty  confifis  in  changing  the 
form  of  Government:  and  this  is  the  greateft  misfortune 
that  can  befall  States,  and  is  often  the  chief  Caufe  of  their 
Ruine,  wherefore  'tis  highly  neceflary  to  ufe  fuch  methods, 
as  that  this  Luft  after  Liberty,  and  this  humane  Ambition 
being  removed  far  from  the  immediate  Adminiftration, 
diould  be  kept  under  by  reafon,  and  the  force  of  Govern- 
ment; fo  that  this  fupream  Authority  which  is  the  Princes 
Property  (liould  be  granted  to  none  elfe,  for  he«  expofes 
Loyalty  to  evident  Danger ;  who  grants  any  one  a  Power  too 
abfolute.  The  Uoyal  Crown  put  upon  a  Subjedls  Head,  tho* 
but  in  jeft,  will  make  him  proud  and  think  himfelf  above 
what  he  is.The  mind  of  a  Subjeift  Pnould  not  experience  this 
Ptoyal  Grandeur  and  Glory  of  reigning,"  for  afterwards  abu- 
fing  it  he  ufurps  it,  and  that  it  mayn't  return  to  him  from 
whom  he  had  it,  he  Plots  and  contrives  his  Ruine  ;  the  Di- 
vine Writ  in  one  Chapter  gives  us  Examples  of  Kings  put 
to  Death  by  the  hands  of  their  Subjedis,  for  having  raifed 
them  too  high.  Solomon  for  all  his"  Wifdom. fell  into  this 
misfortune  and  ran  the  fame  Rifque,  ..for  having  made  Jero- 
boam PrtfidenC  of  all  the  CuHoms  of  the  Houfe  of  Jojeph  (2  ', 
and  we  read  that  he  had  the  Impudence  tojift  up  his  hand 
againft  his  King  (;).  Let  princes  then  takeJt  for  a  Maxim 
of  State,  not  to  promote  one  too  much  above  others,  or 
if  they  are  oblig'd  to  it,  let  it  not -be  one  but  fe^'eral,  that 
they  may  Balance  one  another, and  mutually  keep  each  other 
in  their  Devoir,  by  a  reciprocal  Examination  of  one  anothers 
Adions  and  Defigns  (4).  The  Emperour  Fer^/aW  II. 
did  not  fufficiently  obferve  this  piece  of  Policy,  when  he 

(i)  Naturam  duas  nrce£iirias  res,  eafdem  falutares  humana  generi 
tomparajfe,  ut  alii  cum  l!Xferio  ejfcnt,  alii  ei  fuhjicerentur,  7tihilafue  quod 
eitra  hue,  mc  tninimo  (juidem  queat  [fatia  ferdurare.  Dion.  Jib.  <4. 
(2)  I  Kin.  ir.  28.  (0  I  Kin.  ii.  26.  (4)  Eft  autetn  omnis  Monanhi<e 
eautio  co-.rimunis,  mminem  facere  iiimis  magnuTn,  aut  certe  plajquam  unum 
facere  :  ipji  euim  inter  fe,  quid  qui  [que  fgat  ohfervant.  Arift.^.  Fol.  c.i  r. 

gave 
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gave  the  abfolute  Command  of  his  Armies,  and  Provinces 
to  the  Duke  of  Fridland,  whence  fprang  fo   many  misfor- 
tunes, and  araongfk  the  reft  the  lofs  of  that  great  Man, 
which  was  raeerly  the  effeft  of  too  much  Power.    Let  not 
Princes  be  deceived  by  the  Example  of  Pharaob,  who  com- 
mitted all  his  Power  into  the  hands  of  Jofepb,  who  pre- 
ferv'd  his  Kingdom  (5) ;  for  Jojeph  ivas  the  Emblem  of 
Chrift,  and  there  are  .very  few  Jofeph's  to  be  found  now 
adays.    Each  would  depend  upon  himfelf,  and  not  upon 
the  Body;  which  this  prefent  Emblem  reprefents,  by  a 
Branch  encircled  with  a  wicker  Basket  filled  with  Earth, 
fuch  as  Gardiners  ufe,  where  it  by  degrees  takes  root,  and 
fo  being  cut  off  infenfibly,  becomes  a  Tree  independant  of 
the  Stock,  without  the  leaft  refped  to  its  Greatnefs.  This 
Example  (hews  the  Danger  in  making  Governments  of  Pro- 
vinces perpetual,  for  Ambition  having  once  taken  root, 
claims  'em  as  its  Property,  he  who  is  fo  accuftom'd  to  com- 
mand, will  afterwards  fcarce  be  brought  to  obey.    Fra?7ce 
(hews  us  many  Examples  of  this  written  in  its  own  Blood. 
Even  God's  Minifters  in  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  are  liable 
to  flip  (6),  the  Perpetuity  of  great  Offices  is  an  Alienati- 
on from  the  Crown  ;  the  Scepter  will  be  ufelefs  and  of  no 
■  force,  and  will  (^and  in  awe  of  that  very  Power  it  has  been 
fo  prodigal  of;  Liberality  will  want  a  Dowry,  and  Vertue 
.  a  Reward.    The  Minilier  becomes  a  Tyrant  in  the  Govern- 
ment which  he   is  fure  of  for  Life  ;  that  Prince  whom  he 
fees  prefenres  his  Authority,  herefpedls  as  hisMafter,  but 
him  who  does  net  he  defpifes,  and  at  lafi  rebells  againft  him. 
Therefore  Jalm  Cafar  limited  the  Pretorfliip  to  one  Year, 
and  the  Confuldiip  to  two. 

And  the  Emperour  Charles  V.  advifed  his  Son  PhiUp  If. 
not  to  continue  Miniilers  in  Office  too  long,  efpecially  in 
places  Military,  to  give  the  greateft  to  pen'ons  of  mean 
Fortune,  and  EmbalTy's  to  the  rich,  thereby  to  weaken  *em. 
The  Bravery  of  the  great  Captain  in  Italy,  made  King  Per- 
dmnd  the  Catholick  fufpe<^t  him,  fo  that  he  recalfd  him, 
and  if  he  did   not  then  wholly  miflruff  him,  at  leaft  he 


(jP  Gen.  41.  40.   (6)  Job  4. 18. 

would 
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would  no  longer  hazard  his  Loyalty ,  by  the  Continuation 
of  the  Vice-Royfhip  of  Naples.  And  though  that  great 
Politician  Tiberius  continued  Minifters  in  Pods  all  their 
Life-lime,  but  this  was  upon  fuch  Tyrannick  Confiderati- 
ons,  as  ought  not  to  enter  into  the  Thoughts  of  a  prudent 
and  juft  Prince  (7J.  Princes  ought  therefore  to  take  advice 
from  Nature,  the  Miftrefs  of  true  Politicks  ;  who  does  not 
allow  its  Celeftial  Minifters  of  light  a  perpetual  Authority, 
and  Government  of  the  World,  but  certain  fixt  Seafons,  as 
we  may  fee  in  the  Motion  and  Reigns  of  the  Planets,  that 
they  mayn't  lofe  the  right  of  difpofingof  'em,  and  to  pre- 
vent, the  ufurping  her  Authority  and  Power  ;  befides  (he 
confiders,  that  the  Earth  would  be  ruined,  if  it  fliould  al- 
ways be  governed  by  the  Melancholy  of  Saturn j  or  the  heat 
and  fury  of  Mars,  cr  the  feverity  of  Jupiter^  or  the  fub- 
tilty  of  Mercury  J  or  the  levity  of  FenuSj  or  the  inconftan^ 
cy  of  the  Moon, 

In  removals  of  this  Nature  great  Care  ought  to  be  taken, 
that  Minifters  ftiould  not  take  it  to  be  a  flur  upon  their 
Reputation,  to  be  removed  from  greater  to  lefler  Places, 
for  fmce  there  are  not  many,  that  Minifter  would  be  of 
noufe,  who  when  he  has  been  emplo/d  in  the  higheft, 
would  refufe  to  Officiate  in  lower  Places  ;  and  though  Rea- 
fbn  requires  that  Rewards  fliould  be  equal  to  Deferts ;  yet 
in  this  Point  the  Subjetfls  reafon  fliould  be  guided  by  the 
Princes  intereft,  when  his  Service,  or  the  publick  Advan- 
tage is  in  the  Cale  ;  [not  that  he  ought  to  be  put  into  any 
inferior  Port,  out  of  Contempt  or  Difgrace]  for  fo  the  im- 
portance of  the  Negotiation  makes  amends  for  the  meannefs 
of  the  Office. 

If  any  pfficesmay  be  continued  long, they  areEmbaffies; 
for  their  Bufinefs  is  only  to  intercede,  not  Command  j  not 
to  give  Orders,  but  to  negotiate  j  at  their  Departure  all 
Acquaintance  with  their  native  Countrey  dies,  and  all 
Intimacy  with  the  prince  with  whom  they  negotiate  and 


("j)   Id  morum  Tiherii  fuit,  tontinuare  Jmperia,  ac  pl^rof^;  ad  fmm 
miia  in  tifdem  txtrcitibm,  aut  Jurifdi.^fcriikw  habere.  Tac.  5.  ann. 

h's 
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his  Minifters  ceale.    Forts  and  Garrifons,  which  are  as  ic 
were  the  Keys  of  the  Kingdom,  ftiould  be  at  the  imme- 
diate Power  and  Difpofal  of  the  Prince  ;  King  Sancho  was 
ill  adviled,  when  by  reafon  of  the  Minority  of  his  Son  Don 
Alonfo  III.  he  order'd  thofe  of  the  Nobility,  who  were  Go- 
vernours  of  Cities  to  remain  till  his  Son  was  fifteen  years 
old,  which  occafioned  many  grievous  Calamities  to  that 
Kingdom.     As  for  other  Offices  let  'em  be  but  for  a  time, 
for  their  too  long  continuance  makes  the  Minifters  proud, 
and  endangers  their  Loyalty  :  This  Tiberius  knew  though 
he  did  not  pra6tife  (s).  Vertue  is  tired   by  Induftry  and 
ExpecHiation ;  yet  (hould  not  Offices  be  of  too  (hort  conti- 
nuance, fo  as  the  Minifter  can  reap  no  benefit  or  experience 
in  'em,  or  fo  as  to  make  him  too  ravenous  like  Hawks  in 
Norway y  becaufe  of  the  Ihortnefs  of  the  day  ;  but  in  trou- 
blefome  and  dangerous  times,  publick  Offices  and  places  of 
Truft  ought  to  be  continu'd  longer,  Icaft  they  fliould  upon 
removal  be  conferred  upon  raw,  unexperienced  Perfons.  So 
Auguftwi  did  upon  the  defeat  of  ^intilius  Varm.     But  this 
Dodtrine  of  Minifters  being  continued  in  Offices  but  for  a 
time,  muft  not  be  underftood  of  thofe  fupream  Offices  of 
the  princes  Counlel,  or  of  Juftice.    But  on  the  contrary, 
they  ought  to  befixt  and  continued,  becaufe  of  the  advan- 
tage of  their  Experience  and  Knowledge  of  Affairs  depending. 
Thefc  kinds  of  Offices  are  in  Governments  like  the  Poles 
in  the  Heavens,about  which  the  lefter  Orbs  move,  ^o  that  if 
they  ftiould  be  chang'd   or   removed,  the  whole  Univerfe 
would  be  endanger'd  by  the  diforder  of  its  natural  Moti- 
ons.   Sobn  knew  this  Inconveniency  in  the  four  hundred 
SenaWurs,  which  were  yearly  Elefted  by  Lot  at  Athens^ 
and  therefore  he  eftabliffied  a  Senate  of  Sixty  worthy  Men 
who  were  called  Areopa^ites,  and  while  this  continu'd  the 
Republick  flourilhed.    'Tis  moreover  very  dangerous  to 
commit  the  Government  of  Kingdoms  during  the  Minori- 
ty, to  perfons  who  have  any  Pretentions  thereto,  though 


(8)  Suferbire  hommes  etiam  annua  dejignatime :  ^nid  fi  homnm  fer 
quinquennium  agitent  ?  Tac.  2.   ann. 
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never  fo  unjuft;  fo  it  fell  out  in  Arrsgon,  by  the  ImpFU- 
dcnce  of  thofe  who  committed  the  Government  to 
Sancho  Duke  of  Rouffillotiy  until  King  James  I.  came  to 
age.  Thofe  Perfons  who  have  no  manner  of  Preten- 
tion to  the  Crown,  either  by  Birth,  or  any  other  Caufe, 
often  thirft  after  it ;  how  much  more  then  thofe,  who  in 
Pidures  and  Images  fee  their  Anceftours  brows  incircled 
with  it  I 

This  Age  as  well  as  the  pafs'd  gives  us  many  deplorable 
Examples  of  Relations,  who  have  treacheroudy  ufurped 
Kingdoms  which  they  were  entrui^ed  with.    Thofe  of  the 
Royal  Blood  are  more  prone  to  Tyranny,  in  that  they  never 
want  means  to  accomplifh  their  Defigns.    Few  can  be  per- 
fwad'd  oi  the  Juftice  of  that  Law,  which  prefers  Birth  to 
Vertue  ;  and  every  one  thinks  he  better  deferves  a  Crown , 
than  another,  and  if  this  Reafon  ftiould  be  of  force  in  any 
one,  he  is  in  daiiger  from  his  Favourites,  who  hoping  to 
participate  of  his  Grandeur,  drive  to  procure  it  by  violent 
means,  and  to  raife  Jealoulies  amongft  his  Relations.    If 
King  Vhilip  had  any  Jealoufie  of  Don  John  of  Au(iria  they 
flow'd  from  this  Spring.  A  glorious  Example  of  this  Policy 
we  find  in  the  Infant  Ferdinarid  rcfufing  the  Crown,  which 
was  the  Right  ofhisNephewZ)(?»7o/;»II.  by  which  generous 
Recufance  of  that  Crown  on  Earth  he  merited  many  more 
in  Heaven.    The  generous  Loyalty  which  the  Infants  of 
that  Name  have  paid  the  Kings  of  their  Race,  is  of  an  an- 
cient Date.     Nor  do  we  find  lefs  in  this  prefent  Infant  to- 
wards the  prefent  King,  whofe  Refpeft  and  Obedience  is 
more  like  that  of  a  Subjefl  than  of  a  Brother.     The  hea- 
venly  Spheres  pay  not  a  more  ready  Obedience  to  the  firfl 
mover,  than  his  Highncfs  does  to  his  Majetlys  Will.    O 
truly  Noble  Prince,  whofe  glorious  Birth,  though  iht  great- 
eft  in  the  World,  is  yet  the  leaft  of  his  Excellencies,  the 
EffecH:  of  Divine  Providence,  that  in  a  time  of  fuch  trou- 
blefomeand  tedious  Wars,'Which  ftrain'd  the  very  Axle-tree 
and  Poles  of  the  Governmenr,  to  raife  us  up  an  Atlas  to 
fupport  it  by  his  Valour^  Conduct  and  Prudence. 


VoLIL 
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RI  STOTLE  the  better  to  inftrudJ:  -Alexander 
the  Great,  in  the  Qualities  of  Counfellours  com- 
pared them  to  Eyes ;  which  comparifon  DoJi  A- 
lonfo  the  Wife  makes  ufe  of  in  his  Books  of  Laws.  Nor  is 
this  thought  new,  for  the  Kings  of  Perfta  and  Babylon  call'd 
*em  thejr  Eyes,  their  Ears  and  their  Hands,  according  to 
the  Offices  in  which  they  officiated  :  The  feven  Spirits 
God's  Minifters  fent  all  over  the  Earth,  were  the  Eyes  of 
a  Lamb  without  fpot  or  blemifti  (i).  A  Prince  who  ought 
to  fee  and  comprehend  fo  many  Affairs,  (hould  be  all  Eyes 
and  ail  Ears  (2),  and  becaufe  he  can't  be  fo,  he  muft  make 
ufe  of  the  Eyes  and  Ears  of  other.    Whence  there  is  no 


(i)  Apoc.  5.  6:  (2)  SttperiQr  debet  ejfg  tatus  mens ^  &  totus  oeulus. 
S.  Antioc.  Horn,  j.- 

Pfince, 
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Prince,  though  never  fo  prudent  and  intelligent,  but  has 
occafion  for  Minifters,  and  to  make  ufe  of  them  as  his  Eyes, 
Ears  and  Hands  (%).  This  is  not  of  fmali  advantage  to  him, 
if  he  knows  how  to  make  a  right  ule  on't ,  for  by  this 
means  he  fees  with  every  Body's  eyes,  hears  with  their  Ears, 
and  takes  advife  from  them  all  ('4J.  Th^  "Egyptians  meant 
this  by  the  Eye  which  they  placed  upon  their  Scepter, 
forCounfels  are  theEyes  by  which  we  infpeft  Futurity  {^). 
This  Jeremiah  feem'd  to  allude  to,  when  he  faid,  y'trgam 
vigilantem  ego  video  (6j.  For  this  Reafon,  in  this  prefent 
Emblem  you  fee  a  Scepter  full  of  Eyes,  to  give  the  Prince 
tounderftand,  that  he  ought  to  infpedt  all  Affairs  of  the 
Government  by  his  Minifters ;  nor  is  it  to  be  wonder'd  at, 
that  we  place  the  Minifters  in  the  Scepter ,  for  formerly 
their  Names  were  engraven  on  the  Crowns  of  the  Empe- 
rours  and  Kings  of  Spain^  nor  without  Reafon,  for  they 
fliine  brighter  than  the  Diadems  them/elves. 

This  Emblem  of  Eyes  fufficlently  fliews  the  Qualifications, 
that  a  Minifter  ought  to  be  endued  with.  For  as  theSight 
extends  to  all  things  far  and  near,  fo  fhouldthe  acftive  Spirit 
oftheCounfellour  infpedt  all  things  prefent,paft  and  future, 
that  he  may  make  a  right  Judgment  of  things,  and  give 
a  true  Opinion  of  all  Affairs,  which  can't  be  done  without 
much  Reading  ,  great  Experience  ,  and  a  continual  Com- 
merce with  foreign  Countries :  For  if  the  Counfellours 
ben't  perfeftly  verfed  in  the  Princes  Nature,  and  the  Man- 
ners and  Genius  of  the  people,  they'll  ruine  both  themfelves 
and  the  Government  (7).  And  to  know  this  requires  ufe ;  for 
the  Eyes  don't  know  things  which  they  have  never  feen  ;  he 
who  has  had  Experience  and  Knowledge  of  things,  will  rea<^ 
dKy  find  Expedients  and  Remedies  (8/* 

(3)  Nam  Principe:  ac  Reges  nunc  qusque  fmhos  pbi  ocidos,  multas  an- 
r<s,  multas  item  wanus  at  que  pedes  f admit.  Arifl:  Pol.  5.  c.  it  (4.^  Hac 
enim  ratione,  &  omnium  oculis  cernet,  ^  omnium  ay.ribrti  audiet^  <^  om- 
rtium  deniqtte  conftliis  in  unum  tendentibm  confultabit.  Siricf.  ad  Arcad. 
{s)  Conjilium  oculus  futurorum  Arift.  lib.  ^.  de  Kegim  (6)  ferem:  lo- 
ir, Vid.  Verfion.  Vulgar.  (1)  Morum,  animorurfique  Provinci x  nifi (tni 
gnari   qui  de   ea  confulmt^  ferdmt  fe,  &  P^em^ub.  Cicero.  (8)  Ec- 

^  Tk?i 
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There  is  fuch  a  correfpondence  between  the  Eyes  and 
Heart,  that  the  Affeflions  of  the  one  immediately  ftrikes 
the  other,  when  this  is  fad  they  weep,  when  this  glad  they 
(mile  ;  if  the  Counfellour  has  not  a  particular  Efteem  for 
his  Prince^  he  will  take  but  little  care  of  his  Affairs,  and  is 
therefore  very  little  to  be  trufted,  fo  faid  King  Afphonfo  the 
Wife ;  '*  *.That  Councellours  ought  to  be  the  Princes  true 
**  Friends,  otherwife  he  would  be  in  great  Danger,  for 
"  thofe  who  hate  a  Perfon  will  never  advife  him  cordially. 

The  Eye  won't  fuffer  the  Finger  to  touch  its  infide,  but 
upon  its  approach  immediately  fculks  within  the  Lids ; 
how  wife  and  learnM  foever  the  Minifter  is  in  his  Counlels, 
if  he  is  ea(ie  and  free  of  his  Secerts,  if  he  fuffers  his  Finger 
to  probe  his  Heart,  he'll  be  more  prejudicial  to  the  Prin- 
cers  Affairs  than  one  who  underftands  nothing,  Counlels 
are  worth  nothing  when  revealed,  and  there  is  more  danger 
in  good  Refolves  unfeafonably  difcover'd,  than  in  ill  ones 
executed  with  Secrecy;  let  a  Minifter  therefore  avoid  Dif- 
courfe  with  thofe  who  are  not  entrufted  with  the  fame  Se- 
cret.  Let  him  (hut  his  Heart  againft  thofe  who  would  dive 
into  it :  for  in  difcourfing  of  Affairs  the  Defign  is  eafily 
difcovcrcd,  with  the  Maxims  by  which  the  Prince  governs. 
The  Lips  arc   the   windows  of  the  Heart,  the  opening  of 
which  difcovers  all  within. 

The  Eyes  are  fo  pure  and  free  from  Avarice  ;  that  they 
won't  admit  the  leafl:  Atom,  and  if  by  chance  any  thing, 
though  never  fo  little  gets  in,  it  obftrudls  their  Sight,  or  at 
leaft  makes  them  fee  things  double,  and  different  from  what 
they  are  ;  the  Minifler  who  receives  Prefents  will  be  blind- 
ed with  the  dufl  of  them,  fo  as  not  to  be  able  to  difcera 
things  rightly,  but  only  as  Self-intereft  (hall  reprefent  'em. 

Though  the  Eyes  are  two,  yet  they  fee  but  one  and  the 
fame  thing,  they  both  agree  in  the  truth  of  the  Species 
which  they  receive,  and  in  tranfmitting  them  to  the  fence 
by  the  Optick  Nerves  which  are  united,  that  they  mayn't 
enter  feverally  and  deceive  it.  If  the  Miniflers  don't  unani- 
moufly  agree  in  advifing  for  the  bed,  without  being  divided 

*  L.  5.  tit.  9.  p.  a. 

ia 
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in  their  Sentiments  by  love  and  hate,  or  any  other  reafonjf 
the  Prince  will  be  always  in  doubt  or  confufion,  without 
knowing  which  Counfel  is  beft.  And  this  inconvenience 
falls  out  when  one  Minifler  thinks  he  fees  and  underftands 
more  than  another,  or  when  he  has  not  Judgment  enough 
to  diftinguiHi  which  is  bed  C9J.  or  when  he  is  byafs'd  by  his 
own"  Paftions  or  defire  of  Revenge.  But  a  Minifter  (hould 
be  free  from  all  thefe,  fo  as  to  have  no  other  Purpofe  or 
Defign  than  the  Service  of  his  Prince :  '*  Such  a  Minifter 
**  [fays  Alphonfo  the  Wife]  is  called  in  Latine  Patrki- 
"  ««,  being  as  it  were  a  father  to  the  Prince,  which 
'*  Title  is  taken  from  the  refemblance  it  bears  to  the  natu- 
"  ral  Father,  for  every  Father  is  naturally  inclined  to  ad- 
*'  vife  his  Son  in  all  things  for  his  advantage  and  Honour ; 
"  fo  he  who  governs  the  Prince  by  his  Counfels,  ought  to 
"  love  him  and  advifehim  with  Sincerity,  preferring  his 
"  Honour  and  Interefl:  above  allthings,  not  refpedting  the 
"  Love  or  Hatred,  Intereft  or  Prejudice,  that  may  enfuc, 
"  and  all  this  without  Flattery,  not  minding  whether  he  be 
"  good  or  bad  ;  like  a  Father  in  intruding  his  Child  t. 
Nature  has  divided  the  Jurifdidion  of  the  Eyes  by  a  Line 
interpos'd,  not  but  that  they  both  agree  in  Operation,  af* 
filling  one  another  with  a  Zeal  fo  mutual,  that  if  one  turns 
to  one  fide,  the  t'other  does  fo  too,  that  they  may  have  a 
more  certain  Cognizance  of  things,  neither  regarding  whe- 
ther they  be  within  their  Sphere  or  not,  the  fame  Agree- 
ment is  abfolutely  necelTary  amongft  Minifters,  whofe  Zeal 
lliould  be  fo  univerfal,  that  they  fliould  not  only  regard 
thofe things  which  their  Office  obliges  'em  to,  but  alfo  thofe 
that  belong  to  others ;  there  is  no  Member,  but  for  the 
prefervation  of  the  whole  Body,  fends  its  Blood  and  Spirits 
to  the  afTiftance  of  that  which  is  out  of  order.  For  a  Mi- 
nifter to  be  an  idle  Speif^ator  of  anothers  Calamities  fhews 
malice,  envy  and  want  of  refpeiH:  to  the  Prince.  This  pro- 
ceeds often  from  a  love  of  Self  intereft  and  Glory  ;  or  leaft 
he  fliould  by  alFifting  his  Friend  endanger  his  own  Reputa- 
tion, or  elfe  that  he  may  fiouridi  more  upon  his  Friends 

(5]  Ecckf  8.  20  t  i-  7-  ti-  I-  p.  4- 
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misfortune.  Such  Minifters  ofily  kt\t  themfelves  not  the 
Prince.  Whence  proceed  Divifions  in  the  State,  Army  and 
Revenue,  by  which  many  good  oppoftuniti.s  are  loll,  many 
Towns,  CdOles  and  Provinces  ruined;  Minifters  fhould 
mutually  communicate  their  Defions  and  Adions,  as  the 
Cherilbirns  did  their  wings  in  the  Temple  of  Solomon  (loj. 

As  ufeful  as  Eyes  are  to  the  Body,  Nature  has  given  it  but 
two,  becaufe  more  would  breed  confufion  and  obftruffl  the 
Sufception  of  things :  'Tis  the  fame  in  Counrellours,  for 
when  there  are  too  many,  Confulrations  arsj|:etarded,  Se- 
crets revealed,  and  Truth  confounded,  for  their  Votes  aie 
only  counted  not  duly  weighed,  and  the  greater  number 
carries  it ;  and  thence  proceed  generally  all  misfcrtunes  in 
Common-wealths.  The  multitude  is  always  blind  and 
thoughtlcfs ;  and  the  wifeft  Senate,  if  compofed  of  too  ma- 
ny, will  have  2'  mix  uVe  of  the  Ignorance  of  the  vulgar.  A 
ifew  Planets  give  more  light  than  many  Scars,  and  the  mul- 
titude thereof  in  the  fia  Lattea  darken  one  anothei" 
by  the  refradUon  of  their  own  Light,  fo  that 'tis  darker 
there  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  Sky.  Two  great  a 
number  makes  Liberty  fawcy  and  ftabborn,  and  difficult  to 
be  reduced  to  the  Princes  Will  {n^.  As  it  often  happens 
in  Parliaments  and  general  Alfemblies;  let  therefore  the 
Prince  have  juft  ^q  many  Viinifiers  as  are  fuificient  to  govera 
his  State,  carrying  himfelf  indifferently  to  them  all,  roc 
being  ruled  wholly  by  one,  for  he  can't  fee  To  well  with 
one  ss  with  all  ;  thus  Xemphon  faid  when  uling  the  fame 
comparifon,  he  c.illed  the  Minifters  of  the  Kings  of  Per/in 
their  Eyes  and  Ears  ("ii);  fach  a  Miniller  would  ufurpal! 
the  Dignity  and  Majefty  of  the  Prince  to  himfelf,  for  thac 
the  Prince  is  oblig'd  to   fee  with  his  Eyes  (15).    Princes 


('ic)  1  Chron.  ■?.  ii.  (ii)  Populi  bnperium  yAxta  libcrtatem  :  p.jH' 
corum  Doyninatio  Regi.i  libidini  proprior  eji.  TaC.  <5.  ann.  (12^  Hirjc 
faSium  eji,  ut  vtlgo  juBayunc  Perfarnm  Regcm  multos  habere  Cctdos,  au~ 
'•efcfue  multM  :  quod  (i  quis  put ec  r:num  ocu/iim  rxpeii?iauT»  Regi,  eum 
'rgregie  f  alii  ctr turn  eji^  unue  e-ni*H  &  pmc/i  vicltat,  i2"  p.iitca  aadiat , 
Xenoph.  lib.  4.  Cyri.  (  i^)  Er  Alajejias  qui  q-ndjm  itnperium  huberi  a- 
"sud  Miniftrum  fi)kt\  l^fgi,  ant  Principi  orbmn  poTsruLv  ?i97/isn  reiinjui" 
■ur.  Piuuich. 
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are  generally  (6  taken  with  fome  one  Mlnifter,  that  with 
him  they  negotiate  all  manner  of  Affairs,  though  he  be  ne- 
ver  Co  great  a  Stranger  to  them  ;  hence  proceed  fo  many  Er- 
rours  in  their  Refolutions,  for  neither  can  Men  of  Learn- 
ing give  proper  advife  in  Military  Affairs,  nor  Souldiers  in 
thofe  which  relate  to  Peace  ;  upon  which  Confideration  the 
Emperour  Sever tti  advifed  with  every  one  in  thofe  matters 
which  particularly  belonged  to  them  (14). 

By  all  thefe  Qualities  of  the  Eyes  the  Body  is  gorern'd, 
withcut  'em  jJl  can't  move  one  ftep  fecurely  ;  'twill  be  the 
fame  in  theGovernment  which  wants  goodMinifters.Without 
thefe  Eyes  the  Scepter  would  be  blind,for  there  isno  Prince 
fo  wife  as  to  be  able  to  decide  all  Affairs  hirafelf :  "  t  Since 
'*  Royalty  Qfays  K.  Alphonfu^}  admits  of  no  Companion,nor 
"  has  occafjon  for  any,  'tis  necelTary  for  the  Prince  to  have 
'*  about  him  Perfons  of  Integrity  and  Wifdcm,who  may  up- 
**  on  all  Emergencies  advife  and  afljft  him.  But  if  any 
Prince  imagines  his  own  Eyes  fo  good  as  to  believe  he  can 
fee  all  things  without  the  afliflance  of  others,  he  is  more 
vain  than  prudent,  and  will  f^umble  each  ftep  of  his  Ad- 
minifiration  (15).  Jojhua  though  he  communicated  with 
God,  and  received  ln(^ru(flions  from  him ;  and  particular- 
ly for  the  taking  the  City  Nat,  he  advifed  with  his  old 
Captains  about  it  (16).  King  Jjfuertti's  Minifters  never 
departed  from  his  fide,  and  he  maturely  advifed  with  them 
about  all  Affairs,  a  Cuftom  which  Kings  always  obfer- 
ved  C17).  Only  by  Pride  cometh  Contention,  but  with 
the  well  advifed  is  Wifdom  (18.)  Nature  has  qualified  no 
Man  fufiicientiy  to  manage  a  Government  though  never  fo 
little  by  himfelf,  it  being  impoffible  for  one  to  know  fomuch 
2s  many  fi9;.  And  though  one  quick-fighted  can  fee  fur- 
ther than  many  others,  for  they  are  not  like  numbers 
which  are  multiplyed  by  therafelves,  and  make  one  great 

(>4  )  Unsie  fi  dejure  traciaretur,  in  covplium foks  do&os  adhibebat,  fi 
I'ero  de  re  militari,  milites  njeteres,  (^fe7ies  ac  bene  merites  df  locorum  pe- 
Tito;:.  Lamp,  in  Vit.  Alex,  f  L.  t.  tit.9.  p.  2.  ^(15)  Si  de  fuit  unius 
fentetitia  omnia  geret,  Juperbam  huvc  judicabo,  magis  quam  frudentem. 
Livius.  (16.;  Jof  8.  ic.  (17)  Hdh  i.  ly  (18}  Proy.  13-  »«>- 
{\^)  NiTKo  foltis  fifpit.  plant, 

.<  Summ, 
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Summ,  it  muft  be  unclernood  of  things  at  a  diilance,  not 
ofthofe  in  a  near  Circumference, for  then  many  Eyesdifco- 
ver  more  than  one  (20 ),  provided"  the  number  be  not  fo  great 
as  to  create  Confufioni;  one  perfon  has  but  one  Argument, 
for  he  can^c  have  many  at  the  fame  time,  and  being  fond 
with  that  will  go  no  further.  In  Counfels  the  Prince  hears 
all,  and  following  the  beft  renounces  his  own  Opinion,  and 
perceives  the  Inconveniencies  of  thofe,  which  proceed  from 
Paflion  or  Interell.  For  this  Reafon  Don  John  II.  of  Ar- 
ragon  writing  to  his  Sons  their  Carholick  Mciicflies,  upon 
his  Death- bed,  he  advifed  them  to  do  nothing;  without  the 
Counfel  of  vertuous  and  difcreec  Minifters.  *  Pis  necen^-jry, 
that  thefe  Eyes  of  Miniilers  Hiould  prcceed  each  ftep-of  the 
Adminiflration,and  mari<out  the  way  (21  '.  The  Emperour 
Amonhim  Sirnam'd  the  Phiiofopher  the  wifeft  Prince  of  h  5 
time,  had  for  his  Counfeliours  Sc.evoh,  Mutia?juj,  Ulpia- 
nus  and  Marcellns,  all  perfons  of  exquilire  Merit,  and  when 
their  Counfel  feem'd  better  than  his  own,  he  with  eafe 
quitted  it  and  ilJed  with  them ;  'cis  ^trer  fays  he,  for  me 
to  follow  the  advice  of  fo  many  worthy  Friends,  than  for 
them  to  follow  mine.  A  wife  Man  hearkencth  unro  Coun- 
fel fii).  An  ignorant  Prince  who  will  be  advifed,  will  fuc- 
ceed  better  in  his  Affairs,  than  an  underftanding  one  who  de- 
pends too  much  upon  his  own  Opinions,  Let  not  a  Prince's 
Pride  fuggeft»to  him,  tiiat  he  divides  the  Honour  of  the  Sue- 
cefs,  in  talking  the  advife  of  his  Ministers ;  for  'tis  as  com- 
mendable to  fubmit  himfelf  to  be  advikd  by  others,  as  tj 
fucceed  in  any  thing  of  his  cwn  management. 

*  Be  advifed  J  O  Kingy  and  govetnd  iti  ymr  turn.  This 
taking  advice,  is  a  particular  mark  of  a  Prince's  Authori- 
ty ;  'tis  the  Infcriours  Duty  to  give  advice,  and  the  Superi- 
oars  to  receive  it.  There  is  nothing  more  becoming  Roy. 
alty,  nothing  more  neceilary  than  C'oi^.liiltation  and  Execu- 
tion. ''  'Tis  an  A6ion  [fild  lilng /Upb-ifUMS  HI.  in  the 
"  Parliament  of/K/(:'^r.vr,\\orthy  the  Roy  ilGrandeur.to  have 
*'  always,  according  to  his  c^mmcndabk' Cuftcm,  worthy 
**  Counfeliours  abouc  him/and  to  tjke  advice  of  them  in  v,\i 


(:.o)  Prov, ! !.  n.fai)  Prov.  .i.  -:';.  ;'i3;  Pro7.  i:.  15.  ^nomer.    1 
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"  dungs  ;  for  if  every  private  Man's  Duty   be  to  have 
"  good  Counfellours,  how  much  more  is  it  incumbent  up- 
*'  on  a  Prince  ?  Every  Fool  can  give  advice,  but  he  muft 
be  a  Man  of  Prudence  who  refolves  well  (23).   And  there 
is  no  Diminution  of  the  Honour  of  a  Prince,  who  knows 
how  _  to  take  advice  and  make  a  good  Choice:  whatever 
lliall  be  well  Enadted  by  *'  the  afliftance  of  yourCounfels, 
"  faid  the  Emperour  7heodofim  in  one  of  his  Laws,  will 
*'  redound    to  the  Honour  of  the  Empire  and  my  own 
*'  Glory  (24).  The  Victories  of  Scipio  Africams  proceed- 
ed from  the  Counfels  of  Lalim^  whence  they  faid  in  Rome^ 
Lxlius  wrote  the  Play,  and  Scipio  A^ted  it.     Yet  did   not 
this  obfcure  the  Luftre  of  his  Glory,  nor  was  the  Honour 
of  Scipio's  Exploits  attributed  to  Lalhts^  'tis  neceflary  that 
the  Prince  (hould  know  how  to  KCt  the  Play  himfelf,  and 
that  the  Minifter  fliould  not  be  both  Poet  and  PiCtox  too. 
For  though  a  Prince's  Miniftersare  his  Eyes,  yet  he  fliould 
not  be  fo  ftark  bUnd,  as  not  to  fee  at  all  without  them,  for 
this  would  be  to  govern  by  Guels,  and  he  would  incur  the 
contempt  and  difrefpedl  of  his  Subjeds ;  Luchts  Torejuatus 
being  chofen  Conful  the  third  time,  defired  to  be  excufed 
for  the  weaknefs  of  his  Eyes,  faying,  'I was  a  jJjame  that 
the  Government^  and  the  Eftates  of  the  Citizens  jlwuld  bs 
committed  to  one,  who  muji  be  forced  to  fee  with  other  Mens 
Eyes  (2»5).  King  Ferdinmd  the  Catholick  us'd  to  fay.  That 
Amba/Tadours  were  a  Prince's  Eyes  ;  but  that  he  would  be 
very  unfortunate  whoflwuldfee  with  no  other:  That  great 
Politician  did  not  wholly  rely  upon  his  Miniftcrs,  fee  with 
them  indeed  he  did,but  as  we  do  with  Spedacles,  by  applying 
em  to  his  own  Eyes.  When  the  1\.  aiders  find  that  the  Ad- 
miniftration  of  Affairs  is  wholly  in  their  Power,  they  will 
wreft  it  to  their  own  private  Ends,  and  their  Ambition  in- 
credfing  they  divide  into  Fadions,  every  one  arrogates  to 


(a;)  Prov.  n.  16.  (24)  Bene  enim  quod  cum  '•jcftro  covfilie  fmrit  Of- 
dh'.atum.  id  ad  biatuudinan  Tiojiri  ini^irii,  f^  adnejira7n  Gioriar/i  redan- 
dare.  L.  Hiunanum,  c.  deLeg.  (25)  indignum  ep,  Rempuh  &  for- 
tunas  ci-jitm  ci  (tnnnitti  <^ui  alimif  oeuiis  uti  acderatur.  Tir.  Liv. 
lib.  26. 
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himfelfthatfliare  of  power  and  authority  ,that  the  Prince  thro' 
his  Lazinefsand  Infufficiency  has  granted  him.  All  things  are 
in  diforder  and  confulion  ;  if  the  Minifters  aim  to  be  any 
thing  more  than  Perfpe(ftives,by  which  thePrince  dilcovers  the 
Horizon  of  Afflurs,  and  takes  thofe  Refolutions  and  Counfds 
which  he  likes  beft,  Nature  has  given  him  Eyes,  and  if  God 
governs  his  Heart  (26  \  he  direds  alfo  his  Sight,  and  makes 
it  more  clear  and  quick  than  his  Minifters.  King  Ihilip  If. 
retired  fometimes  into  himfelf,  to  meditate  upon  the  Af- 
fairs of  his  Government,  and  after  having  fervently  recom- 
mended himfelf  to  God;  he  relolv'd  upon  the  firft  method 
that  offerM  it  felf,  though  agalnft  the  Opinion  of  all  his 
Min!fters,and  this  generally  fucceeded.  Counfellours  can't 
always  be  at  the  Princes  Elbow,  for  the  ftate  of  Affairs  and 
the  urgency  of  Opportunity  requires  fometimes,  that  their 
Refolutions  be  quick  and  ready  (27  j.  Orders  are  not  re- 
rpe<fted  and  obey'd,  when  it  appears  that  he  gives  them  not, 
but  receives  them  himfelf:  'Tis  a  prefumptuousRaninefsto 
conclude  all  without  ever  taking  Advice,andallupid  Slavery 
to  Ad  nothing  without  it.  He  who  Commands  iliould  have 
the  Liberty  of  changing,mending,and  rejed:ing  whatever  his 
Ministers  propofe  to  him.  'Tis  fometimes  convenient  to 
hide  from  ^em  certain  Myfteries,and  to  deceive  them,  as  the 
fame  rhilip,6\d  who  differently  reported  to  his  Council  the 
Negotiations  of  his  Ambaffadour?,  when  he  had  a  mind  to 
draw  'em  to  his  own  Refolutions,  or  thought  it  convenient 
to  conceal  certain  Circumftances  from  them.  A  Council 
of  Stare  fiiould  be  like  a  Cob([us,  i\\M  the  Prince  ftinding 
upon  its  Shoulders  may  fee  farther  than  it.  The  Theluns 
did  not  dellre  Princes  fo  foreiighred,  as  one  may  guefs  by 
the  manner  of  Painting  them  with  rlieir  E'rs  open,  and 
their. Eyes  (hut,-  fignifying  that  they  ought  blindly  to  exe- 
cute all  the  Refo'urions  of  the  S^rnate  :  bur  this  was  not  the 
Emblem  of  an  abfolute  Prince,  but  only  of  a  Prince  of  a 
Common-uealth,  whole  Power  is  fo  circumrcribM  that  'tis 
fufficient  for  him  to  hear,  for  the  Power  ot  feeing  what  is 

{i6)  Prov.  If.  r.  (^l)  Non  omnia  conjlU.t  cttnJis  proifentib' t  trauia- 
ri ,  eut  occa/ionum  velocita}  patitur.  Tac  i.Hill. 
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to  be  done,  it  referved  for  the  Senate.  This  is  nothing 
but  a  dark  fiiadow  of  Majelty,  and  an  empty  appearance 
of  Authcrity.  His  Power  is  nothing  but  a  refiedion  of 
that  of  the  Senate,  and  fo  he  has  no  need  of  Eyes,  who 
can't  go  vvhere  he  pkales. 

But  though  'tis  convenient  for  a  Prince  to  prefcrve  this 
Liberty  in  Gounfels,  yet  he  ought  not  to  be  fo  vain  as  for 
fear  of  being  thought  to  want  their  Advice,  to  rejeft  what- 
ever they  propofe ;  for  fo  he  would  incur  very  great  Incon- 
veniencies  ;  As  Pettm  did  according  to  Tacitm  (28). 

If  ^cwere  poffible  Kings  fnould  have  Kings  for  their 
Counrdlours,  that  fo  their  Counfels  might  not  deviate  from 
Che  Authority  and  Honour  of  Majelty  ;  a  Prince  foraetimes 
does  things  beneath  himfcif  by  the  Inftigation  of  an  abje(ft 
piean  Spirited  Counfellour.  But  fince  this  is  impoffible 
they  (liould  chufe  fuch  Counfdlours,  as  thouph  they  are  not 
Princes  by  Birth,  are  fo  in  greatnefs  of  Mind  and  Gene- 
rofity. 

In  Spain  there  are  f^veral  Councils  inflituted,  with  a 
great  deal  of  Prudence  ;  for  the  Government  of  Kingdoms 
and  Provinces,  and  for  all  the  moft  important  Aftairs  of  the 
Kingdom,  yet  ought  not  all  Ore  to  be  rejected,  by  confl- 
(dentiy  relying  upon  this  happy  Coniiitution,  for  no  Go- 
vernment is  fo  ftrongly  fenced,  but  that  its  Foundations  in 
time  wear  away,  or  are  unfenfibly  undermin'd  by  Malice 
pr  Abu(e.  'Tis  not  Mcient  for  each  diftinO  part  to  be 
well  govern'd,  if  they  don't  fometiraes  all  unite,  to  treat 
as  well  of  themfelves  in  particular,  as  of  the  whole  Body  in 
jaeneral.  For  this  F.eafon  we  have  in  Convents  or  religious 
prders,  Provincial  and  general  Chapters,  and  in  the  Govern- 
pient  of  the  Church,  Councils.  For  the  fame  Reafon  every 
fen  years  there  is  held  at  Madrid  a  General  Council  conOfiing 
pftwo  Counfelloqrs,  of  each  particular  Council,  and  of  two 
Peputie?  of  each  Province,  to  confult  for  the  Prefervation 
pot  only  of  each  part,  but  of  the  whole  Kingdom.  For  if 
f  hefe  Kingdoms  were  not;  ^  renewed,  they  would  grow  o\<\ 

(tS)  if<?  aiien.yfi'/iter.tii  indiums  "vidirettir,  in  diVirfa  ac  deteridri;^ 
irm^hL  Tac  n.  ann.  •:      •   ' 

■■'"•■  '•     '     •        •  gnd 
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and  at  laftdie.  ThisAflembly  will  unite  the  parts  of  the 
Monarchy,  and  make  'em  agree  among  themfclves,  to  the 
mutual  affiftance  of  each  other.  For  this  Reafon  the- 
Councils  of  Toledo  were  aflembled,  where  not  only  Matters 
of  Religion,  but  alfo  thofe,  of  State  were  treated  cf. 

All  thefe  Qualities  of  Eyes  ought  alfo  to  be  found  in 
Confeflbrs  to  Princes,  who  are  their  CounCcllours,  Judge?, 
and  fpiritual  Phyficians :  thefe  Offices  require  Men  of  Zeal 
and  intire  Affecftion  for  the  Service  of  God,  and  their  Prince ; 
Perfons  who  have  Sence  to  judge  well,  prudence  to  adviie, 
Liberty  to  reprehend,  and  Courage  to  undeceive,  by  fetting 
before  his  Eyes,  though  at  the  hazard  of  his  Favour,  the 
Difgufts  of  his  Subjefls,  and  the  Danger  of  his  Kingdom, 
without  fmearing  over  the  craz'd  and  falling  Wall  with 
untempered  Mortar  ("19).    Some  Princes  ufe  ConfelTors 
only  for  Confcience  fake,  others  make  ufc  of  them  as  Coun- 
cellors  of  State  :  I  (liall   not  pretend  to  e^Camine  into  the 
Reafon  of  thefe  two  Methods ;  I  only  fay,  'tis  thought  con- 
venient in  Spain^  to  admit  the  King's  ConfelTor  into  his 
Council,  as  well  to  give  his  affiftance  in  matters  of  Con- 
fcience, as  alfo  that  being  as  it  were  a  iTiirer  in  the  manage- 
ment of  Affairs,  he  may  correct  the  Prince,  if  in  any  thing 
he  is  deficient  in  his  Devoir.    For  fome  know  the  Faults 
that  they  are  guilty  of  as  Men,  but  not  thole  which  they 
commit  as  Princes,  though  thofe  are  greater  which  belong 
to  their  Office  than  thofe  which  refpect  only  their  perfon. 
No:  only  the  Gonfeffbrs  ought  to  affift  in  Council,  but  al- 
fo Billiops,  or  other  EccknaRicks,  who  by  their  Autho- 
rity and  Learning  may  be  very  f-Tviceable,  and  fo  the  two 
Arms,  the  Temporalty  and  Spiritualty   will   more  firmly 
unite,  for  the  Defence  and  Prefervation  of  the  Body  qf  the 
Government.    The  Gor^/V*^  Kings  u^ed  to  advife  about  all 
weighty  Affairs ,  with  Prelates  who  were^  to  that  purpole 
aflembled   in  the  Councils  of  Toledo. 

What  we  have   faid   about   C^^nfefTors  (hould   be  un- 
derftood  alfo  of  Preachers ,   who  are   the  Trumpets  of 


(19)  Ezek.  13. 10. 
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Truth  f^o),  the  Interpreters  between  God  and  ]VIenC;r), 
sn  whoie  mouth  God  has  put  his  word  ^32),  the  Prince 
ought  to  carry  himielf  vvith  great  CircumJpedtion  towards 
them,  they  being  the  Channels  by  which  wholefome  or 
poyfonous  Dodlrines  are  delivered  to  the  people  ;  theMobb 
wholly  depends  upon  ^em  ,  they  being  the  moft  proper  In» 
flruments  either  to  raife  or  appeafe  them, as  has  been  feen  in 
the  Revolts  of  Catal  niaandFortugat.  Their  Zeal  for  declaim 
ing  againft  Vice,  often  gives  'em  occafion  to  refled  upon 
thofe  in  Authority,  which  the  people  eagerly  (wallow,  thro' 
their  natural  Averfion  to  the  Minifters  ;  whence  proceeds 
Contempt  of  Authority,  and  the  Peoples  difguft,  which 
Is  the  occaiion  of  Seditions  and  Tumults ;  efpecially  when 
the  princes  faults  are  refleiflcd  on,| 'tis  neceflary  therefore, 
that  thefe  Reprimands  iliould  be  general,  without  pointing  at 
perfonfi  when  the  Scandal  is  not  publick,  or  Holy  Admo- 
nitions, or  other  Circumflances  have  been  inefTciftual.  God 
■fo  modelily  in  the  Apocalypfe  reprehended  the  Bifliops, 
that  he  fceras  almofl  to  flatter  them  (3  ;J  ;  Chrift  never  re- 
fleifled  upon  any  perfon  from  the  Pulpit,  his  Reprehenfions 
were  general,  and  if  at  any  timehedcfcended  to  particulars 
^twas  not  as  Preacher,  but  as  King.  That  fliould  by  no 
means  be  heard  from  the  Pulpit,  which  is  dilTolute  and  pu- 
nilhable  in  the  Streets,  in  whichZeal  is  often  miftaken,  ei- 
ther becaufe  'tis  extravagant,or  blinded  with  the  Applaufe  of 
the  Giddy  Mobb,.  which  eagerly  crowds  to  hear  the  Prince 
orKlagiftracy  ret'leded  upon. 

fjo)  Cry  aloud,  fparenot,  lift  up  thy  voice  like  a  Trumpet,  Ifa. 
^8,  K  (31)  Foi- every  Hij^hPriert  taken  from  among  Men,  is  ordained 
for  Men  in  things  pppeiraining  to  God,  Hek  5.  i.  (32)  Behold  I 
!iave  put  my  woriis  in  thy  mouth,  Jerem.t.  9.  O1)  I  know  thy 
Works  and  Charity,  and  Service,  and  Faith,  and  thy  Patience,  and 
jhy  Works ;  and  the  h{\  ro  be  more  than  the  fiift.  Notwithftanding 
p  have  a  few  things  againft  thee.  Revell  :.  19.  ■  .    > 
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THE  Office  of  a  Secretary  depends  upon  the  under- 
ftanding.not  the  Pen  ;  if  it  all  lay  in  neatly  cutting  a 
Letter  Printers  would  be  the  beft Secretaries.  His 
Duty  is  to  confult,  propofe  and  bring  mr^ers  to  Pcrfedli- 
cn,  he  is  the  right  hand  of  ♦•he  Princes  Will,  his  Inftru- 
ment  of  Government,  the  Finger  by  which  he  points  out 
his  Refolutions ;  and  as  King  Mphon^iis  fays,  "  The  fecond 
*^  Officer  of  the  Houfhold,  at  lealt  of  thofe  who  are  of 
*'  the  Cabinet ;  for  as  the  Confeflbr  is  Mediator  between 
*'  God  and  the  King,  fo  is  the  Secretary  between  the  King 
"  his  Subjeds  \, "  Difcreet  and  prudent  Confultations  in 
C^ouncils  will  be  of  fmali  Effcft,  if  he  who  fhould  metho- 
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dize  them  (liould  fail  in  his  part ;  the  Minifters  give  their 
Opinions,  and  the  Prince  declares  his  Sentiments  by  his 
Secretary,  and  a  word  now  and  then  aptly  appiy'd,  changes 
the  Face  of  Affairs,  as  in  a  Pitflure,  a  fmall  fliade  ora  ftroke 
of  the  Pencil,  either  fpoils  it,  or  gives  more  Life  to  it;  the 
Council  forms  the  Idea  of  the  Building,  the  Secretary 
draws  the  Plan  thereof,  which  if  it  be  irregular,  the  Su- 
per-ftrudu  re  mud  of  neceffity  be  fo  too.  The  better  to  re- 
prefent  this^  you  fee  in  the  prefent  Emblem  his  Pen  is  a 
pair  of  Compafles,  becaufe  his  Bufinefs  is  not  only  to  write, 
but  alfo  to  meafure  the  Refolves,  and  to  fet  out  fit  times  and 
opportunities  for  the  Execution  of  'em,  that  they  may  nei- 
ther be  too  foon  nor  too  late  :  this  Office  is  fo  united  to 
that  of  the  Prince,  that  if  the  trouble  of  Affairs  would  per- 
mit, it  fliould  by  no  means  be  committed  to  another.for  if  it 
is  not  apartof  Majefty,  ''tis  atleaft  a-certain  Reflection  of 
it  ;  this  1  believe  Cicero  meant,  wh^  he  advifed  the  then 
Pro-conful  of  4y7i  thus,  *'  Let  your  Ring  [which  you  muft 
**  conftrue  Secretary]  be  not  as  any  other  piece  of  Goods, 
"  but  as  your  own  felf,  not  a  Minifler  of  another's  Will, 
**  but  a  Witnefs  of  yourovvn  ;  each  other  Minider  is  the 
*'  Kings  Reprefentative  But  in  one  Office, but  the  Secretary 
•*  in  all  (i).  Itfuffices  others  to  know  what  belongs  to  their 
particular  Places,  but  he  muft  have  a  perfecft  Knowledge, 
a  genera]  and  particular  Intelligence  of  PraLtices,and  Arrs» 
as  well  of  Peace  as  War.  If  they  erre  'tis  but  in  fome  one 
particular  ;  but  this  reaches  all  in  general,  yet  fo  privately, 
that  the  mif-carriagc  is  imputed  to  the  Council ;  as  the  ig- 
norance of  th(?  Phyfician  is  to  the  Malignity  of  the  Diftem- 
per  ;  fome  Affairs  may  be  negotiated  with  bad  Minifters, 
but  not  with  an  ignorant  Secretary.  He  is  the  Stomach,  in 
which  Affairs  are  digefted,  and  if  they  come  thence  crude 
and  ill  concodled,the  Life  of  the  Government  will  be  fick- 
ly  and  (hort ;  caft  your  Eyes  back  upon  Paftimes,  and  you 
will  find  that  never  any  Government  has  been  well  manag'd 

(i)   Sii  ayinullus  tuns,  non  ut  v.ts  all  quod,  fed  tani^Ham  ipfe  tu  ;  ntn 
Minifier  aliini  whiitatit,  fed  tefiis  tucf,    Cicer,  tpift.  i ..  ad  Quinr, 

iVatrsm. 
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without  good  Secretaries.  What  fignifies  the  Princes  care- 
ful Refolves,  if  the  Secretary  knows  not  how  to  apply 
them,  by  judicioufly  confidering,  and  prudently  ohferving 
certain  Circumftances  on  which  Affairs  always  depend.  If 
he  wants  Difcretion  and  Judgment,  his  written  Rules  and 
Inftru£tions  are  of  fmall  ufe,  for  there  is  fcarce  any  Affair 
for  which  you  can  find  an  exaft'Precedenc.  For  time  and  o- 
ther  accidents  alter  the  very  Nature  and  Form  of  all  things. 
Apothecaries  have  different  Medicines  prefcribed  by  feve- 
rai  Phyllcians,  for  feveral  Difeafes  ;  but  they'd  be  notori- 
oufly  miftaken,  if  they  fliould  ignorantly  apply  them  with- 
out a  due  Knowledge  of  theCaufes  whence  they  proceed, 
as  alfo  of  the  Conftitutlon  of  the  fick  Perfon,  the  time,  and 
otherGlrcumftancesj  which  Experience,  Reafon,  and  Spe- 
culation fliail  dilftate.  The  fame  Affair  fliould  be  differently 
prefcrib'd  to  a  Phlegmatick  and  C^holerick  Minifter,  diffe- 
rently to  a  timorous  and  bold  one.  The  Secretary  ought 
to  inllrud  each  how  he  fhould  behave  himfelf.  What  are 
Secretaries  Offices,  but  certain  Schools  for  the  Education 
of  able  Statefmen?  From  what  Pra(flice  and  Experience 
teaches  them,  they  learn  the  true  Art  of  Government. 
There  they  obferve  what  Gounfels  have  fucceeded,  what 
mif  carried.  From  all  which  appears  the  neceffity  of  choo- 
fing  fuch  for  Secretaries,  as  are  endu'd  with  good  natural 
parts.  Thofe  great  Minifters  or  Secretaries  of  God,  which 
we  call  Evangeiifls,  were  reprefented  in  the  Apocaljpfe,  by 
four  wiK'g'd  Animals,  full  of  Eyes  both  within  and  with- 
out, (ignifjing  by  their  Wings,  their  Expedition  and  Exe- 
cution ,  their  Knowledge  of  all  things  by  their  external 
Eyes,  and  their  Contemplation  by  their  internal  ones  (1). 
Being  io  bufie  that  they  never  refted  night  or  day  {%)^  (o 
Intent  upon  their  .Duty ,  that  their  wings  were  always 
ffretch'd  upw^^s-  (4),  fo  conformed  and  united  to  the 
Holy  Spirit  in  all  things,  that  they  never  parted  from 
it  (5). 


{')  ReveL  4.  8.  (3)  Ibk!.  U)  Ezek.  i.  if.  (5)  Ezek.  i.  12. 
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TO  make  a  good  Choice  of  a  Secretary,  'twould  be 
convenient  for  Princes  to  train  up  fuch  perfons  as  by  their 
natural  Quaiiiicrations  and  perfed  Knowledge  of  the  Lntine 
Tongue  Teem  fit  for  it,  under  their  Ambaflfadour?  or  chief 
Miniilcrs,  raaking  Tryal  of  them  in  leveral  Pc*^s  beyond 
Sea  ;  and  afterwards  let  ttiem  call  'em  to  the  Secretaries 
Ofiice  at  Court ,  where  they  may  ferve,  and  capacitate 
themfelves  for  Secretaries  of  State,  High  Treafurer,  and 
the  like,  upon  whole  Knowledge  and  Experience,  the  Suc- 
cefs  and  good  management  of  Affairs  very  much  depend. 
By  this  means  the  ill  Choice  which  Minifters  of  State  ufu- 
ally  make  of  their  Secretaries  would  be  avoided,  for  they 
employ  only  them,  who  have  ferved  'em  formerly,  and  who 
are  ufa-illy  moft  unfit  for  that  Office,  being  chofen  com- 
monly more  from  the  neatnefs  of  their  Hand-writi ;.;;  than 
their  Underftanding.  Whence  it  falls  out,  that  a  good  Mi- 
nifter  who  has  a  carelefs  ignorant  Secretary,  is  more  preju- 
dicial to  the  Princes  Affairs ,  than  a  bad  Minifter  whole 
Secretary  is  difcreet  and  careful ;  befides  the  Secretary  be- 
ing chofen  by  the  Prince  himfelf,  on  whcm  he  folely  de- 
pends, will  make  the  Minifler  more  vigilant  and  attentive 
in  the  performance  of  his  Office  ;  King  Alphonfo  well  know- 
ing of  whit  importance  it  was  to  have  a  good  Secretary, 
laid,  "^  That  a  King  ought  to  make  Choice  of  for  that 
'■  Charge,  a  perfon  well  born  and  well  bred,  of  good  Sence, 
"  good  Temper,  and  good  Manners-,  who  can  read  and 
*'  write  Latine,  as  well  as  h'S  vulgar  Tongue  \.  King  Al- 
phonfo  feems  to  thing  it  not  fuffiuent  that  he  can  read  if, 
but  that  he  muft  readily  fpeak  it  too  ;  for  this  is  abfolutely 
necefidry  for  him,  who  is  to  treat  with  all  Nations.  Ef^c- 
cjally  at  prefent,  now  the  Spanijh  Monarchy  is  extended 
over  fo  many  foreign  Kingdoms,  and  Provinces,  becaufe  of 
the  frequent  Cc  rrefpondence  in  Latine. 

Themoft  effential  thing  in  a  Secretary  is  Secrecy,  whence 
his  Name  is  derived,  that  he  may  upon  hearing  it  be  piit 
in,  mind  of  his  Duty.     The  Tongue  and  the  Pen  are  the 
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moft  dangerous Tnftruments  of  the  heart,  by  thefe  'cis  iifa- 
ally  expos'd,  either  through  Levity,  or  Vanity,  tote  thought 
the  Repolltories  of  very  important  Secrets ,  by  difco-, 
vering  them,  either  by  difcourfe  or  writing,  to  rhofe  from 
whom  they  Hiould  conceal  'em:  So  that  he  is  not  fit  for  the 
Charge  of  a  Secretary,  who  can't  modefily  hear  others,  ra- 
ther than  talk  himfclf,  without  changing  the  Air  of  his 
Face  at  any  thing  ;  for  ofctimes  the  Secrets  of  the  heart 
are  difcovered  thereby. 

EMBLEM   LVir. 
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''HE  wheels  of  aOock  perform  their  Omce  with 
fuch  (iitnce,  that  their  Motions  can  neither  he 
heard  ncr  perceived,  and  though  the  whole  Con- 
trivance depe^d^  upon  them,  yet  do  they  not  attribute  to 
themfelves  the  Honour  of  i%  bat  lend  to  the  hand  its  Mo 

ticn, 
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tion,  which  alone  diftinguiflies  and  points  out  the  hours,and 
is  efteem'd  by  all,  the  only  Rule  and  Meafure  of  time.  This 
mutual  Correlpondence  and  Agreement  Qwuld  be  between 
the  Prince  and  his  Counfellours ;  for  Yis  highly  convenient 
to  have  them :  for  [as  King  Alphonfus  the  Wife  faidj 
*'  Though  Emperours  and  Kings  are  great  perfons,  yet  can 
"  neither  of  them  by  themfelves  do  more  than  a  fingle 
"  Man ;  II  and  the  Government  of  a  Nation  requires  ma- 
"  ny,  but  them  fo  modeft  as  not  to  attribute  their  fucccfs- 
ful  Refolutions  to  their  own  Counfel,  but  to  the  Princes ; 
let  'em  fliare  the  Trouble  but  not  the  Power  ;  let  "em  be 
Minifters  not  Companions ;  let  'em  know  that  the  Prince 
can  govern  without  them,  but  not  they  without  him.  Where 
a  Prince  can  fliew  his  Authority  and  Greatnefs  without  the 
ailifiance  of  others,kt  him  do  it.    Ini^gypt  where  the  heat 
of  the  Sun  is  more  powerful  than  in  other  parts,  it  breeds 
Animals  without  any  affiftance  ;  if  a  Prince  does  nothing 
without  Advice,  he's  more  like  a  Client  than  a  Prince.  The 
force  of  Government  is  loft,  unlefs  the  Summ  of  Affairs  be 
reduced  to  one  (i);  Monarchy  is diftinguiflied  from  other 
methods  of  Government  in  that  one  only  Commands,  and 
the  reft  obey,  and  if  the  Prince  fhall  permit  feveral  to  rule, 
'twill  not  be  a  Monarchy  but  an  Ariftocracy,  there  is  no 
Command  where  all  aieMafters      The  Holy  Spirit  takes 
this  for  a  punilhment  of  the  Sins  of  the  people  (2)y  and  on 
the  contrary  aBIeflingwhen  only  one  Commands  (%),  when 
the  Minifters  ftiall  find  a  Prince  To  carelefs  as  to  let  others 
Reign,  they  ufurp  to  themfelves  what  Authority  they  can. 
Pride  and  Emulation  grows  among  them,  every  one  tears  a 
(lip  from  the  RcyalRobe,  fo  that  at  laft  it  remains  a  mere 
Ragg.    The  people  confounded  between  fo  many  Mafters, 
no  longer  acknowledge  their  true  and  lawful  one,  andfo  be- 
gin to  defpife  and  contemn  the  Government.  For  they  believe 

(j  L.  ( ;.  tir.  r.  p.  2.  (i)  Neve  Tiberirn  vim  Priyioi^atus  refolveret, 
cun^.a  dd  fcnaturn  wcando,  earn  conditionem  ejfe  i7»periindi,  nt  mn  g-liter 
raiio  cvtijitt,  quam  fiuffi  reddatur.  Tac.i  ann.  (;)  tor  the  tranfgreflion 
nt">i  Land,  many  are  th;  Princes  thereof  Prov.  iS-  ;.  (3^  And  I  will 
let  I'p  one  Shet)hrrd  ov'<;r  them.   E-x-ck.  34,  a-^. 

nothing 
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nothing  can  be  well  done,  but  what  they  think  the  Prince 
does  of  himfelf,  whence  they  prepare  a  Remedy  by  force. 
Hiftories  furniHi  us  with  deplorable  Examples  of  this,  in 
the  Depofition  and  Death  of  Garciat  King  of  GaUcia, 
who  would  not  be  (b  much  as  the  Index  to  point  out  the 
Motion  of  the  Government ;  but  left  all  to  the  manage- 
ment of  a  particular  Favourite  of  his,  who  was  afterwards 
kiird  with  him.  We  find  Sancho  King  of  P(;rr//^^/ deposed, 
becaufe  his  Queen,  and  a  itw  other  Scoundrel  Servants  had 
the  whole  management  of  Affairs  ;  the  fame  thing  befel 
King  Henry  IV.  for  being  fo  eatie  as  to  Sign  all  Difpatches 
which  his  Minifters  brought  him.  without  ever  reading  or 
knowing  the  Contents  of  'em.  The  Prince  expofes  himfelf 
to  all  manner  of  Inconveniencies ,  who  without  perulal 
or  confideration,  agrees  to  whatever  others  defire  him :  for 
upon  him  as  upon  foft  Wax  every  one  makes  what  impref- 
(ion  he  pleafes ;  fo  it  was  with  the.Emperour  Clatidim[^\ 
God  plac'd  the  Government  upon  the  Princes  own  Shoul- 
ders, not  upon  his  Miniders  (5J;  as  Samuel  intimated  to 
Saul^  at  the  Entertainment  when  he  anointed  him  King, 
when  he  on  purpofe  ordered  the  Cook  to  let  by  for  him  a 
llioulderof  Meat  {6}.  Yet  v;ould  I  not  have  a  Prince  like  a 
Camel  merely  to  bear  Burthens ;  but  his  Shoulders  iliould 
be  full  of  Eyes,  like  the  Animals  in  Ezekiel's  Vilion,  that 
they  may  fee  and  knov;  what  they  bear  .-  Elijhfi  calTd  Ellas 
the  Chariot  and  Horfemen  of  Ifrael,  becaufe  he  faftain'd 
and  managed  the  Government  t.  He  does  not  deferve  the 
name  of  Prince,  who  cannot  of  himfelf  give  Orders  and 
contradi(5t  em,  as  is  vifible  in  I'^itelliHSj  who  not  being  ca- 
pable of  commanding  nor  puniHung,  was  no  longer  Empe- 
rour,  but  only  the  caufe  of  War  (8)  ;  wherefore  a  Prince 
iliould  not  only  perform  the  part  of  tbx  hand  in  the  Clock 
of  the  Governmenr,  but  that  alfo  of  the*Pc'/;;/«//<w,  which 

(4")  Nihil  arduum  vid'h/jtur  in  a;;ifm  Pr!7i:ip;s,  c«i  ncn  j'idicium^  mn 
edium  ef-ai  nifi  indita  &  j-tjia.  Tic.^^.  dnn.  ('<;)  Ijai.  y.  6  {6)  And 
the  Cof.k  ro(  k  up  the  Shoulder,  &c.  i  6'wot.  9.  24.  (7)  Ez^k.  i.  iS. 
lin  LXX  t  2  Kings  1  12.  (8)  Ip^-  vcjne  jtii>e»d:,  vtque  rji'.andi  2^- 
tins,  mn  jam  Im^erator,  fed  t avium  bdli  aci^.n  trat,  T.iC   r.  Irlifi. 
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regulates  the  Motions  of  the  Wheels :  In  fliort,  upon  that 
depends  the  whole  An  of  Government  ?  Not  that  I  would 
have  a  Prince  perform  the  Office  of  a  Judge,  Counfellour 
or  Prefident,  for  his  Dignity  is  far  above  it  (9),  if  he  ap* 
ply'd  himfelffo  to  all  Bufinefs,  he  would  want  time  for  Af- 
fairs of  greater  moment.    *'  He  ought,  fays  King  Alpbon- 
"  ya,  to  haveUnderftanding,   Loyal,  and  Trufty  Pcrfons 
"  to  aflift  him,  and  ierve  him  faithfully  in  all  things,  as  weir 
"  to  advifehim  as  to  adminifter  Juftice  to  his  People;  for 
*'  he  can't  ot  himfdf  duely  weigh  and  examine  all  things, 
"  fo  that  he  has  need  of  fome  in  whom  he  can  confide. 
He  fliould  ufe  them  as  the  Inftruments  of  Government,  and 
Isc  them  operate ;  yet  fo  as  he  may  infpedl  what  they  do, 
with  a  lliperiour  Dirediion,  more  or  lefs  immediate  or  affi- 
ftant,  as  the  importance  of  Affairs  requires.    Thofe  things 
which  properly  belong  to  the  M'nifters,  let  the  Minifters' 
perform.    Thofe  which  are  peculiar  to  the  Princes  Office, 
let  him  only  manage.    For  which  Reafon  Tiberius  check'd 
the  Senate  for  leaving  the  whole  Burthen  of  Affairs  to" 
him  (iG),  the  weighty  thoughts  of  Princes,  ought  cot  to' 
be  difturbM  by  frivolous  Confultations,  when  without  any 
oflTcnce  to  their  Majefty,  they  may  be  decided  by  theMini-' 
fters.    Wherefore  satiguiniwi  advifed  the  Roman  Senate,  not 
to  trouble^the  Emperour  with  fuchMatters,as  without  mo- 
lefting  him  were  in  their  Power  to  remedy  (11).    But  if  a 
Prince  relying  upon  the  Prudence  and  Integrity  of  a  Mini- 
fter,  dial  I  intruft  him  with  the  management  of  any  Affair,- 
let  him  leave  it  wholly  to  him.    After  Go.d  had  made  Adam 
Lord  of  the  whole  Earth,  he  brings  all  the  Animais  which 
he  had  created,  that  he  might  give 'em  names  r  12),  God 
would  not  fo  much  as  referve  that  to  himfelf.     For  the  like 
Reafon  a  Prince  ought  to  leave  ordinary  Cares  and  Trou-r 

(9)  Non  ^dills,  aut  Pnetorlt,  aui  Cmfulis  Piirtes  ftiflhieo,  mayts  /r» 
li(jHid,  (^  exce!/ius  a  Principe  foflulatur.  Tac.  3.  Hift.  Cio;  Et  pyoximt 
3enatus  die,  Tiberius  calUgatis  per  literas  eLh'^'ie  Patribus,  ciuod  cuncia 
curarum  ad  Priticipem  rejicerent.  Tac.?.ann.  (ii)  Sanguinifa  Mixi- 
niHS  e  Conjidaribtn  oravii  Henatum  ne  curas  iKperatoris  conquifitis  i^iju' 
per  acervitatthus  augennt,  fnffiieys  ipjum  (latuejidis  nrsediis.  Xac.  ^» 
ann.  (12)  Qzn.  2.  ly. 

ties- 
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bles  to  others :  for  the  Head  intermeddles  not  with  the  bu- 
finefs  of  the  Hands  and  Feet,  nor  does  the  Pilot  intermed- 
dle with  the  common  Sailers  Duty,  but  fitting  in  the  Stern 
does  more  with  the  gentle  Motion  of  his  hand,  in  guiding 
the  Boat,  than  all  the  other  with  their  Toil  and  Labour.  . 
But  if  a  Prince  either  by  reafon  of  his  Minority  or  old 
Age,  or  any  other  natural  ^d^d,  be  incapable  of  attending 
the  direction  of  Affinrs,  let  him  choofe  an  Afliftant.  For  'tis 
much  better  to  govern  well  by  another,  than  ill  by  himfelf, 
Thefirft  years  of  Nero'^  Reign  were  happy,  becaufe  he  took 
Advice  from  good  Councellout  s ;  but  when  he  took  the  ma» 
nagement  of  all  into  his  own  hands  he  ruin'd  himfelf  King 
Philip  \l.  finding  that  Age  and  Itifirmities  had  rendered 
him  unfit  to  govern  ,  chofe  certain  trufty  and  experienced 
Minifters  for  his  Affiflants.  Yet  even  when  neceflicy  urges, 
a  Prince  ought  not  wholly  to  omit  the  Care  of  Affairs,  be 
his  Minifters  never  fo  prudent  and  faithful,  for  the  Body 
politick  relembles  the  natural,  in  which  if  the  Heat  be  de- 
ficient, no  Remedy,  no  Art,  nor  Induflry  can  prefsrve  its 
Life.  The  Prince  is  the  Soul  of  the  Government  where- 
fore to  keep  that  alive,  ^m  neceffary  that  this  fiiould  aililt 
the  Members  and  Organs;  if  he  can't  abfolutely  do  this,  let 
him  ktm  to  fee  and  hear  all  things,  with  fuch  Affiduity,- 
that  they  may  be  attributed  to  his  Difpofal  and  Judgment  % 
the  Princes  Prefence  though  it  has  no  other  Etiect,  at  Icaf^ 
influences  the  Minifters,  and  makes  'em  more  careful  and 
Aftiduous.  To  know  only  that  all  Orders  come  througi> 
his  hands,  gives  them  Authoricv,  though  he  never  aker  noc 
fee 'em  ;  what  will  it  do  then  if  he  fhall  particularly  exa- 
mine, and  beifig  privately  inftru£>ed,  (hall  corredt  and  re- 
prehend his  Minifters  faults  ?  If  he  do  this  but  once,  they 
will  be  ever  after  fearful  and  cautious,  they  m\\  inaaginc 
that  he  aOually  fees,  or  iafpeds  all  things.  Let  them  treat 
in  Councils  not  only  of  Affairs  of  State,  but  alfo  of  what 
worthy  Perfons,  they  fliould  promote  to  Offices  and  Pre- 
fermeiif? ;  but  let  his  hand  confirm  their  Refolutions,  let 
it  be  th^t  which  beftows  all  Rewards  and  Gratuities,  not 
fuffering  as  in  aSun-Dial  his  Oiadow,  I  mean  his  Minifters 
and  Favourites,  to  point  'cm  out,  and  publifh  them,  ard 
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fo  caiifc:  them  to  he  afcriD  d  to  th^m  ;  for  by  this  he  would 
lofe  his  Efteem,  Aftairs  their  Authority,  Rewards  their  Ac- 
ceptance; and  the  Prince  is  flighted  by  thofewhom  he  has 
moft  cblig'd  ;  for  which  Reafcn  Tiberim  when  he  faw  the 
Senate  inclin'd   to  reward  M.  f-Iortaha^  vigoroufly   oppos'd 
it  f  1 5 ).  And  fharply  check'd3'^HWw  Gallia.ior  propofing  Gra-    : 
tuities  to  the  /*>^^r(jrrjffSouldiers,giving  him  to  underftand 
that  it  was  only   the  Emperours  Prerogative  (14)  ;  fo  a 
Prince  is  not  refpeded  becaufe  he  is  a  Prince,  but  becaule 
as  fuch  he  Commands,  Rewards,  and  Puniflies.     If  any 
piece  of  Severity  is  to  be  committed,  or  any  rigorous  Pa- 
niniment  to  be  inflidted,  let  it  be  done  by  the  hands  of  his 
Minillers,  but  let  the  Prince  conceal  his  own  as  much  as 
pofiible.     Let  the  Peoples  Indignation,  and  the  Odium  of 
Severity,  and  Punifliment  fall  upon   them,  not  him  (15,-. 
The  Ancients  faid  of  Jupiter^  that  of  himfelf  he  darted 
forth  none  but  benign  Rays,  without  hurting  any  one,  but 
only  to  fticw  his  Power,  but  that  malign  ones  were  by  the 
Council  of  the  Gods  ;  let  the  Minifters  be  thought  fevere 
and  cruel ,  the  Prince  tender  and  merciful ;  'tis  their  part 
to  accufe  and  condemn,  his  to  forgive  ajid  pardon.    Erna- 
3?w/Kingof  Portugal  th'dnk'd  a  certain  perfon,  who  found 
an  Argument  tofave  a  Criminal.     Alfo  John  111.  King  of 
Portugal  being  prefent  at    the  Tryal  of  a  Criminal,  when 
the  Judges  were  equally  divided,  and  his  Opinion  ask'd  to 
decide  the  matter  f'puke  to  this  Eftet^,  "  You,  fays  he,  in 
*  having  condemn'd  this  Man  have  done  Juftice,   and  I 
*'  could  wifli  you  had  been  all  of  the  fame  Opinion  ;  but 
*' I  am  for  acquitting  him,  leaft  any  fliould  fay,  that  the 
*'  Kings  Vote  alone  took  away  a  Subjects  Life.    The  Prince 
is  made  for  the  Subjects  prelervation,  and  he  ought  to  put 
no  one  to  Death,  but  for  the  fake  of  that, 

(l  "i)  Indinsttio  Senatus  incitamcvtitm  Tlherlofiiit,  quo  promptiuf  aver- 
(antur.  Tac.  ;.  ann.  (14)  Fiolcnt^r  increpuit,  velut  coram  rogit/tns, 
quid  illt  cujrt  militibus,  quof,  ncqne  di^a  Imperatoris,  neqtte  prsmia,  vift 
^  Jmperatort  accipere  par  i/fei.  Tac.  6.  ann.  (15)  Et  honores  ipje  per 
Je  trihuere.  pivnas  autttn  per  alits  Magijiratus,  &  judice:  irrogare. 
Arifl.  lib-  5.  Pol.  c.  II 

The 
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The  hand  of  a  Clock  has  no  effedt  upon  the  Wheels,  but 
permits  them  to  do  their  Duty,  and  only  denotes  their 
Motion,  fo  the  Emperour  Charles  V.  was  of  Opinion,  2 
Prince  ought  to  behave  himfelf  towards  his  Council,  to  let 
them  alone  in   their  Debates  without  intermeddling  with 
'em  ;  this  Precept  he  left  to  his  Son  Philip  thQ  II.  A  Princes 
Prefence  obftruds  their  Freedom,  and  gives  opportunity  for 
Flattery,  and  though  in  Matters  of  greater  moment,  the 
Prince's  Prefence   feems  very  convenient,  in  that  he  can't 
be  fo  throughly  inform'd  by  reading,  as  by  hearing  their 
pebates,  /or  by  this  he  will  iearn  much,  and  begin  to  love 
■Bufinefs,  and  be  inftrudlfd  in  the  Qualifications,  and  De- 
figns  of  his  Councellours,  a  Prince  ought  to  be  extremely, 
cautious  in  declaring  his  Opinion,  leaft  either  Flattery,  Re- 
fped,  or  Fear  flioUld  make  it  received.    For  this  Reafoa 
Fife,  when  Marcellm  was  accus'd  for  taking  down  the  Head 
of  Auguftus^s  Statue,  and  putting  his  own  up  ;  being  ask'd 
his  Opinion  by  Tiberius^Whafs yonr  Sentiment ^  5/V,faid  he,?/ 
yoii  [peak  fir^c  I  know  what  to  follow ^but  iflafl  1  am  afraid  leafi 
Jjlwuld  imprudently  think  otherwife  (16)   For  the  fame  Rea- 
fon  'twas  a  prudent  Order  of  the  fame  Emperour,  that  his 
Son  Dnifm  (liould  not  Vote  firfl  in  the  Senate,  leaft  o- 
thers  (Iiould  think  themfelves  obiig'd    to  follow  his  Opi- 
nion (17^.  This  is  a  thing  of  ill  Confequence;  is  it  iefs 
inconvenient  not  to  declare   his  mind  ^t  all,  for  (o  that 
Counfcl  which  fcems  belt  may  with  more  Secrecy  be  exe- 
cuted.    Hep.ry  King  of  Portugal  propofed  matters  with  fo 
much  Difcretion  in  his  Council,  that  it  could  not  be  diC^ 
cover'd,  either  by  his  Words  or  Looks^  which  way  he  in* 
I  dined  j  whence  came  the  (3uftom  of  Prefidents  and  Vice= 
!  Roys,  not  giving  their  Votes  in  Council,  which  is  an  anci- 
ent Pra(n:ice ,  and  was  ufed  by  the  Etolians, 

But  in  a  matter  in  which  the  Prince  defires  rather  theirAp- 
probation  than  Advice,he  may  open  his  mind  and  declare  his 

,  (16)  (lua  loco  cenfebii  Cafar  f  Si  frimas,  h»bea  fttod  fea[uor:  (i  poji, 
OTfjnes,  vereerne  imprudejis  ciijftnlia?TJ.  Tac.  i.  ann.  0?)  Exemit  etian^- 
prufum  Confulem  depgnatum  dicer.dit  prima  loco  faitentia,  ijuad  alii  Ci' 
'Vile  ref^antH-^,  ne  c^^^terii  ^dfrntiendi  ntcijjitas  fiirer.  Tac-  3.  ann. 

B  %  Opi.hiorj;,' 
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Opinion,  for  he  will  find  they  will  generally  fide  with  him  , 
either  through  a  defire  to  pleafe,  or  becaufe  we  naturally  in- 
cline to  follow  our  Superior. 

In  Affairs  of  War,  efpecially  when  the  Prince  is  involv'd 
therein,  his  Prefence  in  Council  is  of  more  importance,  as 
well  for  the  above-mentioned  Rcafons,  as  that  he  thereby 
animates  them,  and  that  their  prudf^nt  Refolvesmay  beput 
11  fpecdy  Execution,  and  kaft  while  they  are  brought  to  him 
the  opportunity  be  flipt.  He  mull:  know  that  fome  Mini- 
fters  defire  to  be  Thought  vigorous  and  a(flive,  rather 
than  difcreet,  and  fo  in  the  Princes  Prefence  oft.  n  are  the 
Authors  of  radi  Counfl!,  not  that  they  ivould  be  th.-  per- 
fons  that  (liould  execute  them,  nay  they  have  a  particular 
averfion  to  all  Danger,  as  it  was  with  thoie  who  advis'd 
yitelliiu  to  take  up  Arms  (i8j. 

Tis  a  common  Qjeilion  among  Politicians,  whether  or 
no  a  Prince  himfelf  fiiould  not  afiirt  in  the  Courts  of  Ju- 
fticei  'tis  a  too  weighty  Employ,  and  would  take  up  too 
much  of  that  time  which  is  necclTary  for  Affairs  of  State, 
and  the  Adminidration  of  the  Government.  Though  T/- 
Inrm  after  he  had  aflldcd  in  the  Senate,  went  to  the  Courts 
of  Judicarure  (19).  King  Ferdhmnd  the  Holy  was  often 
prefent  in  thofe  Courts,  where  he  heard  and  defended  the 
Poor,  and  prote(!led  the  weak  from  the  firong.  K.  Alphonfo 
the  Wife  ordain-d,  ihar  the  King  himfelf  lliould  under- 
take the  Caufes  of  Widows  an^l  Orphans,  *'  For  tho',  fays 
'*  he,  he  is  oblig'd  in  general  to  defend  his  Subjeds,  yet 
*'  ought  he  particularly  to  alTTft  them,  becaufe  they  arc 
*^  more  helplels  than  others  *.  Solomon's  great  Judgment 
in  the  Decifion  of  Caufes  got  ♦him  the  general  Elieem  of 
all  (20)  •  the  Jl'raelitei  defired  a  King,  who  as  in  other  Na- 
tions might  be  Judge  over  them  (21  '  ^tiie  Prefence  of  the 


(t8)  Sad  cjuod  tn  cjufviodi  rebus  accidit,  ccmfiliurn  ab  omnibtu  datum 
tp,  fericultim  pjuci  Jefifere.  (jo)  Mec  patrwn  cog7:it!0}nbi*s  fatiatus, 
ju'dicit!  adjldebat  in  cernti  tribunalis.  Tac.  i.  ani).  '  L.  20.  tir.  23.  p.  ■5. 
(20)  And  all  Ifrael  heard  of  the  Judgment  which  the  King  had 
fudged,  and  they  fearedthe  King  ;  tor  they  faw  that  the  Wifdom  of 
God  was  in  him  to  do  (udgmenc,  i  Kin.  5,  28  {11)  Now  make  US 
a  King  to  judge  us  like  all  the  Nation.s    !  Sain.  3. 5. 

King. 
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King  makes  Judges  juft,  and  his  Power  only  can  defend  the 
poor  (it);  the  chief  Reafon  why  God  chofe  Djt^/Vy  King 
was,  becaufe  he  who  had  freed  his  Fioci;s  from  the  jaws  of 
the  Lion  {1%),  beft  knew  how  to  protri^  the  Imporeot 
from  the  powerful  (^24)  :  fo  grateful  and  acceptable  is  this 
Care  to  God,  that  for  that  only  he  promifes  to  blot  out 
all  the  reft  of  his  Sins,andmake  them  as  white  as  Snow  (25). 
Wherefore  I  can't  deny  that  this  is  the  main  pait  of  a  Prin- 
ce's Duty,  yet  I  think  he  fulfils  it,  if  he  choofes  Perfons  of 
Integrity  for  his  Mini!iersofJuPdce,and  rakes  Care  that  they 
julily  and  uprightly  perform  their  Offices.'Twili  fuffice  fome- 
timcs  in  the  mod  important  Cafes,  1  m.ean  fuch  as  may  be 
o[)prefs'd  by  Power,  to  be  prefent  at  their  giving  their  O- 
pinions,  fo  as  to  make  the  Judges  always  in  fear,  lead  he 
Hiould  be  in  fome  corner  of  tiie  Court  and  hear  all  that  is 
faid  and  done.  For  which  Reafon  all  the  Judges  live  in  the 
Royal  Palace  at  Madrid^  and  in  the  Courts  where  they  fit, 
there  are  windows ,  from  whence  his  Majefty  ufes  to 
hear  all  that  paffes.  The  fame  is  ufual  in  the  Turh  Divan^ 
\  where  when  the  Ba[jc^s  meet  to  treat  about  AtTairs,  he  hears 
'i  them  when  he  pleafes,  from  a  window  cover'd  with  Sar- 
cenet. 

And  this  Harmony  of  the  Clock,  and  t!ie  mutual  Agree- 
ment between  the  Wheel?,  and  the  Hand  which  points  the 
hours  is  evidently  viffDJe  in  the  Government  oftheKingdom  of 
5'/?<ji;7,  which  is  fb  well  conftituted, that  thcfe  Kingdoms  and 
Provinces  which  Nature  has  dif-joyn'd, (lie  unites  by  the  pru- 
dence of  her  Government  Each  has  its  particular  Court 
at  Madrid^  Cojlile  ^  ^rrjg'.'n,  Portugal,  Italy ^  the  Nether- 
lands and  the  Indiei,  to  which  there  i^  but  one  Prefident, 
they  take  Cognizance  of  all  Affairs,  xvhecher  of  Juflice  or 
Rewards  belonging  to  any  of  thefe  Kingc^oms  or  Pro- 
vinces. And  their  Debates  are  brought  to  the  Kino  who 
orders  what  he  thinks  lit,  fo  that  the  Councils  are  as  'twere 
the  Wheels,  and  his  Majefty  the  Index  ;  or  they  the  Op- 


(li)  A  King  that  firterh  in    the  Throne  of  Judgment,  fcatcerefh 

away   all  evil    with  his  Eyes,  Prei;..  20.  S.  (33;  Pjalm  Cc  i^.    (24) 
;  jSam.  17.  31.  (25)  Ifa.  1. 17- 

F.  2  tick 
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tick  Nerves,  by  which  vifible  Species  are  tranfmitted  to  the 
Prince,  and  the  King  the  common  Senfe  which  difcernsand 
Judges  them.  The  Affairs  of  the  Kingdom  being  fo  dif- 
pos'd  and  prefented  to  his  Majefty,  all's  manag  d  with  that 
cafe  and  prudence,  that  for  above  a  hundred  years  fince  it 
began  toflourilli ;  there  his  happened  no  confiderable  mif- 
carriage,  which  is  almolt  incredible,  in  fuch  a  dlf-united 
Bodyf 

The  Roman  Empire  was  more  fuccindl:,  and  yet  it  al- 
moft  continually  felt  Convuliions  and  Diforders,  an  unde- 
niable Proof  that  ours  is  better  founded  than  their's,  and 
governM  by  Men  of  greater  Judgment,  Prudence  and  In- 
tegrity. Since  then  the  Summ  of  all  Affairs  (hould  be  re- 
duc'd  to  the  Prince,  he  fliould  not  only  be  a  Father  to  the 
Republick  in  Love,  but  Economy  too,  nor  (hould  he  think 
it  fufficient  to  haveCounfellours,  and  Minifters  to  manage 
his  Affairs,  but  he  fliould  alfo  keep  by  him  a  certain  private 
Memoir  of  them,  by  which  he  fliould  be  guided  in  all  things ; 
as  Merchants  keep  their  Accounts  in  a  particular  Book  for 
that  purpofe,  fuch  a  Book  as  this  the  Empcrour  Augufius 
kept.  In  which  he  took  an  account  of  the  Revenue,  of  the 
number  ofthe  Citizens  and  Auxiliaries  in  his  Service,  alfo  of 
the  Fleets,  Kingdoms,  Provinces,  Tributes,Taxes,  and  Gra- 
tuities, all  which  he  wrote  with  his  own  hand  (26);  the 
Memory  is  the  Treafury  of  Experience,  but  is  very  fliort 
and  weak  without  the  affiftance  of  the  Pen  to  ftrengthea 
and  perpetuate  it  upon  Paper.  He'll  find  a  great  advan- 
tage, who  for  Memory's  fake,  takes  an  account  of  all  Adtions 
^ood  or  ill,  in  his  Book;  which  Diligence  if  your  Royal 
Highnefs  when  fetled  upon  the  Throne  thall  neglect,  and 
think  it  beneath  your  Grandeur  to  ftoop  to,  and  that  your 
Prefence  is  fufficient  without  this  troublefome  Affiduity, 
leaving  that  to  your  Minifters,  I  dare  averr  from  the  excel- 
lent Conititution,  and  order  of  this  Government,  both  in 


(16)  opes  publica  coTntinehantur,  quatitum  civium.  jeciorumque  in  Jr- 
9ait,  quot  Chjfes,  Regna,  Provina'a,  Tnhuta  &"  tiecejjitates,  ac  Largitis-^ 
ne;,  ejua  cuncia  fua  ruanu  ferferifftrot  Angujlns.  Tac.  s.  ann. 
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its  Courts  and  Counfels,  your  Hi^hnefs  might  finilli  your 
Courfe  without  any  confiderable  Danger ;  but  you  would 
hz  no  more  than  the  hand   to  the  Clock,  wholly  govcrn'd 
by  the  Wh  els,  nor  would  there  appear  any  thing  confpi- 
cuous  or  glorious  in  your  whole  Reign  \  as  there  will,  if 
CwhichGod  grant]  your  Highnefs  imitating  Auguflns,  (hall 
make  your  Remarks  upon  each  Kingdom  diftindly,  with  an 
Addition  ofallGarrifon'd  Towns,  alfoof  all  perfons  famous 
for  War  or  Peace,  with  their  Qiialifications,  Characters, 
Services  and  the  like ;  particularly  inferting  all  Affairs  of 
great  Concern,  what  has  been    their  [flue,  in  what  they 
fucceeded,  in  what  fail'd,  and  feveral  other  Obl'ervations, 
which  are  inltruflive  in  the  Art  of  Government.     Hence 
proceeds  the  Harmony  ia  the  Order  of  the  Jefuits,  which 
all  ^0  much  admire,  for  every  three  years  the  General  has 
a  particular  Account  of  all  things  that  have  pafs'd,  toge- 
ther with  a  private  Lift  of  thofe  of  the  Order ;  who  be- 
caufe  they  may  in   time  alter  their  Nature  and  Mariners 
thefe  Catalogues  are  renewed  every  Year ;  befides,  he  has 
particular  Informations  every  Year  of  what  ever  is  neceflary 
for  him  to  know.  By  which  they  always  fucceed  in  their  E- 
ledions,  by  fuiting  the  Capacity  of  the  Perfon  to  the  Office, 
not  the  Office   to   the  Perfon.     And  if  Piinres  had  fnch 
CharacHiers  of  ihinp.s  and  perfons,  they  would  not  be  fa 
often  deceived  in  their  Refoives  and  Counfels;  they  would 
be  better  inflrufted  in  the  Art  of  Government,  and  need  not 
depend  wholly  upon  their  Minifiers ;  and  rhefe  would  (erve 
the  Prince  with  more  Care  and  Circumrpcction,  when  they 
knew  that  he  underdood  and  took  nr^tice  of  all  things ;  and 
fo  thefe  grofs Faults  which  we  fee  at  piefent,  1  mean,  ia 
not  timely  providing  Neceifiries  for  Peace  and  ^.V'ar,  would 
never  be  committed  ;  in  a  word,  the  far  of  this  Catalogue 
would  malte  Vertue  flourin],  and  Vice  perilli ;  nor  would 
thefe  fliort  Memoirs  breed  any  confufion,  etpecially  if  fome 
were  nrade  by  the  Princes  own  hands,  and  others  by  hi* 
chief  Minifters,   who  are  perfjns  of  Underftanding,  and 
whom  he  can  trufft  to  do  ir  iincerely  and  carefully  ;  where- 
fore if  8s  Cicero  {d\s,  this  Knowledge  is  nccdlary  for  a  Sena- 
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tour  (27),  who  is  but  a  fmall  Member  of  the  Government, 
how  much  more  is  ic  for  a  Prince  on  whom  depends  the 
univcrfal  welfare  of  his  State  ?  And  if  PhiUp  King  of  Ma- 
tWo»,caus'd  the  Articles  of  the  Komaa  Ltague  to  he  read 
over  to  him  twice  every  day,  why  fhould  a  Prince  difdain 
to  read  in  one  Book,  an  Epitorn"  of  the  whole  Body  of  his 
Empire,  viewing  in  that  as  in  a  Map,  all  the  parrs  of  which 
it  conlifts  ? 

(17)  Eji  fertdtori  neceffuritim  r.ojfe  Rempuh.  quam  late  fatet^ojuid  habeat 
M'Jittitu,  cfuid  valeat  drarium,  quosjocios  R.efp.  habeat^  quos  amicoSy  quss 
fiitr/idiariQSf  <?«*»  quije^ae  fit  lege,  conditione,  fadere,  &:c.  Cicero. 
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N  OUR  is  one  ofche  chiefeft  Inftrumentsinthc 
Art  of  Government ;  if  it  were  not  the  OfFfpring 
of  Glory,  I  (hould  think  it  a  politick  Invention ; 
it  is  the  Prop  of  Empires ;  without  it  none  could  (land 
long  ;  a  Prince  without  it  wants  a  Guard  for  his  Vertues, 
the  Spur  of  Renown,  and  Bond,  which  makes  him  to  be 
loved  and  refpeifted  ;  a  Third  for  Riches  is  Tyrannick,  but 
for  Honour  Royal  (i)  ;  nor  is  Honour  lefs  requifite  in  the 
Subjed  than  the  Prince ;  for  without  that  the  Laws  would 
not  be  able  to  keep  the  people  in  their  Devoir,  it  being  cer- 
tain, that  they  arc  more  reftrain'd  by  the  fear  of  Infamy 
than  punifhment.    The  Economy  of  Government  would 

(i)  Velie  pecutiiis  exeeilere^Tj/rannicumj  H$norii>ut  vera  magi jRegium. 
Arift.PoMib.  5. 
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foon  be  ruined,  were  not  Obedience,  Loyalty,  Integrity  and 
fuch  likeVertues  in  efteem.  Ambition  for  Honour  preferves 
the  Authority  of  the  Laws,  to  attain  it  we  inure  our  felves 
to  Labour  and  .Vertue.    That  Government  is  in  as  much 
danger  where  all  would  be  Slaves,  as   that  in  which  ail 
would  beMaflers.     A  Nation  too  abject  and  bafe,is  a  prey 
to  every  Invader,  and  foon  forgets  its  Duty  to  its  lawful 
Prince ;  but  that  which  is  of  a  more  lofty  Spirit,  and  which 
Jets  a  value  upon  Honour,  flights  all  Toils  and  Perils ;  nay, 
even  defpifes  its  own  Ruine,  to  remain  firm  in  its  Obedience 
and  Loyalty  j  what  Wars,  Calamities  and  Devaluations  by 
Fire  and  Sword,  has  not  the  Dutchy  of  Burgundy  felt  for 
preferving  their  Faith  and  Allegiance  to  hisCatholick  Maje- 
fly,  neither  the  Tyranny  and  Barbarity  of  their. Enemies, 
nor  the   infedion  of  the  Elements,  though  all  feem'd  to 
confpire  againft  them,  could  fhake  their  Conftancy.    They 
might  indeed  take  from  thofe  Loyal  Subjeds,  their  Eftates, 
their  Countrey,  and  their  Lives,  but  not  their  fincere  Faith, 
and  generous  Loyalty  to  their  lawful  Prince. 

The  ufual  Remedies  againft  intefline  Diforders,  is  to 
make  the  People  ftrangers  to  Honour  and  Reputation,  which 
piece  of  Policy  is  us'd  in  C/;/»5,  which  is  in  no  danger  but 
from  its  own  Subje(fls  ;  but  in  other  Kingdoms  which  are 
expofed  to  Invafions,  Glory  and  Renown  is  abfolutely  ne- 
celTary  for  the  Subjeds,  that  they  may  have  Courage  to  re- 
pulfe  an  Enemy  ;  tor  where  there  is  no  Honour,  there  is  no 
Valour.     That  Prince  is  not  truly  Great,  who  does  not 
command  great  Spirits,  nor  can  he  ever  without  fuch  make 
himfelf  formidable,  or  enlarge  his  Territories.     The  Sub- 
jed^'s  Honour   obliges  them  to  procure  the  Prince's,  for 
upon    his  Grandeur    depends    their's.    The    very    fna- 
dow  and  empty  appearance  of  Honour,  makes  'eni  afll- 
duous  in  Labours,  and  valiant  in  Dangers.    What  Trea- 
fures  could  make  fufficient  Compenfation  for  the  Eflates, 
and  Blood  which  Subjeds  fquander  away   for  the  Prince's 
Will  and  Fancy  ;  were  it  not  for  this  publick  Coin  of  Ho- 
nour, wherewith  every  one  pays  himfelf  in  his  own  Opi- 
nion ?  Tis  the  beft  Price  ot  worthy  and  brave  Exploits,  the 
cheapeft  Reward  that  Princes  could  have  found,  fo  that   if 

not 
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not  for  their  own  Grandeur,  they  ought  at  leaft  for  their 
Conveniency  and  Interell,  maintain  it  among  their  Sub- 
':  jefts ;  by  either  taking  no  notice  of,  or  lightly  punifli- 
ing  the  Faults  which  they  commit  to  defend  it,  and  on  the 
contrary,  by  encouraging  with  Rewards  and  publick  Ac- 
knowledgments, fuch  A(ftions  as  are  generous  and  honoura- 
ble.    But  they  rtiould  beware  of  giving  the  leaft  Incourage- 
ment  to  that  vain  fantaftical  Honour  To  much  in  Vogue, 
which    depends  upon  peoples  Fancies,  not  true  Vertue, 
thence  proceed  Difputes  among  the  Miniftcrs  about  Prece- 
dence, to  the  prejudice  of  the  Publick,  and  the  Prince's 
Service:  Hence  Duels,  Affronts, and  Murthers ;  and  from 
thefe  come  Tumults  and  Seditions.    This  makes  Obedience 
ftagger,  and  defiles  it  with  the  Prince's  blood  ;  for  if  once 
the  Subjed  (hall  be  perfwaded  in  his  own  Opinion,  or  by 
the  common  Cry,  that  he  is  a  Tyrant  and  not  fit  to  live,  he 
foon  contrives  his  Death,  to  obtain  the  Honour  of  Aflfertor 
of  his  Countrey's  Liberty  fij.  It  ftiould  therefore  be  the 
Princes  Care  to  abolifli  this  Superftition  of  falfe  Honour, 
and  to  promote  the  Worfliip  of  the  true. 

Let  not  a  Prince  difdain  to  honour  Merit,  either  inSub- 
jefts  or  Strangers,  for  this  does  not  derogate  from  the  Prin- 
ce's Honour,  no  more  than  the  light  of  a  Torch  is  dimi- 
nifhed  by  the  lighting  of  another  by  it ;  for  which  Rea- 
ion  Emius  compares  the  Charity  of  a  perfon,  who  inftrudts 
a  wandring  Traveller  in  his  way,  to  a  Flame. 

He  who  f  a  rvavdrbig  Man  hh  way  has  {liewn^ 
I    Lights  t'other s  Torch  and  never  hurts  his  own  *. 

From  whence  proceeds  Cicero s  Advice,  that  whatever 
kindnels  can  be  done  another  without  Detriment  to  ones 
felf,  let  it  be  done  even  to  a  Stranger  (3).  From  both  thefe 
Sentences  the  prefent  Emblem  is  taken ;  a  lighted  Candle 


(2^  Itaque  Monarch  as  y  von  ut  Jibi  -vendicent  Monarchiam,  invaduntf 
ftdiit  famam  &gloriam  adipijcantur.  Aiift.  Pol.  5.  cap.  10.  *  Ennius. 
(3-)  ^^  quitqtudfwf  ditrimaito  acesTTimtdari  pojjif  td  tribuatwr  veUgmto. 
Cicero. 
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in  a  Candleftick,  the  Emblem  of  Divinity,  and  fupream 
Authority,  at  which  two  others  are  lighted,  ro  fignilie  that 
a  Prince  may  beftow  Honour  upon  thofe  who  delerve  it 
without  Detriment  to  his  own.  His  Honour,  is  borrowed, 
not  his  own,  who  is  atraid  of  wanting  it,  when  he  con- 
fers it  on  others.  Springs  continually  flow,  and  are  never 
€mpty.  The  Fund  of  Honour  in  Princes  is  inexhauflible, 
be  they  never  fo  profufe  :  All  refpect  them  as  the  only  Ma- 
gazines of  Honours,  from  whence  every  one  experts  his 
(hare ;  fo  the  Earth  with  its  Vapours  rcfrelhcs  the  Air, 
which  returns  them  in  Dew  upon  the  Earth  again. 
And  this  mutual  Gorrefpondence  between  the  Prince  and  his 
Subjedis,  King  Afphonfo  the  Wife  knew,  when  he  faid,  that 
"  thefe  in  Honouring  him,  honour'd  themfelves,  becaufe 
"  from  him  they  exped  Honour  and  Prcfermenc  ;  where 
"  this  mutual  Honour  is,  there  Atfairs  flourifli  in  Peace  and 
"  War,  and  the  Government  is  eftabliflicd.  Nor  does  a 
Prince  Iliew  his  Majedy  more  in  any  thing,  than  in  the  Ho- 
nours he  confers.  All  natural  Bodies  the  more  noble  they 
are,  are  the  more  generous  and  free  of  their  Vermes  and 
Gifts.  To  give  Riches  is  humane,  but  the  diflnburion  of 
Honour  belongs  to  God  or  his  Vicegerents,  in  thefe  Maxims 
I  would  perfedly  inllruct  your  HighncCs,  efpecially  in  that 
of  honouring  the  Nobility,  who  are  the  main  fupport  of 
Monarchy. 

Let  your  Highnefs  hearken  to  your  glorious  PredeccflTor, 
King  Alphofifo  the  Wife,  who  in  laying  down  Maxims  for 
his  SiiccciTors,  ipeaks  to  this  EfFevit:  "  Furthermore  he 
"  ought  to  refptdt  and  honour  the  Nobility  for  their  Riches, 
**  and  for  that  they  are  an  Honour  to  his  State  ;  and  he 
*'  fnould  reiped  and  honour  the  Gentry,  as  being  hisGuard 
"^  and  the  Bulwark  of  his  Kingdom. 

Without  Rewards  Services  fiig,  but  rewarded  they  flou- 
rifli,  and  make  the  Kingdom  glorious  Under  an  ungrate- 
ful King  never  any  great  A6tion  was  atchieved,  nor  any 
glorious  Example  tranfmitted  to  Poflerity.  Thofe  three 
brave  Souidiers,  who  broke  through  the  Enemies  Squa- 
drons and  fetch'd  water  from  tiie  Cifterri ,  fcarce  did 
any  thing  elfe  remarkable,  becaufe  David,  did  not  gran'fifi 
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them.  A  Prince  by  once  rewarding  the  Merits  of  a  Fa- 
mily, binds  them  to  his  Service  for  ever.  The  Nobili- 
ty is  as  much  urg*d  to  Glory,  by  the  noble  Exploits  of  their' 
Anceflors,  and  by  Honours  with  which  they  were  reward- 
ed, as  by  thofe  which  they  themfelves  expe.^1 ;  'cwas  upon 
this  Account  that  your  Royal  HighnefTes  Predcceiiors  be- 
ftowed  eternal  marks  of  Honour  upon  the  Services  of  (bme 
great  Families  of  Spain.  So  King  Jahn  II.  rewarded  thofe  of 
the  Counts  Ribadeo,  by?permirting  themtoeatat  the  King's 
Table  upon  Twdfib-day^  and  to  have  the  fame  Coat  which 
his  M:^jeity  wore  that  day;  his  GuholickMajelHy  granted  the 
fame  lionour  to  the  Mai  quels  of  Cadiz,  And  ordered,  that 
they  (hould  have  the  Coat  which  he  wore  upon  the  Feaft 
of  the  Bldjj'ed  Virgin  ;  to  the  Mnrqucfles  of  Moya^  he  gave 
the  Cup  which  the  Kings  Ihould  drink  out  of  upon  St,  Lu- 
ciai  Day  ;  to  the  Earls  of  Rocayof  the  Family  of  Fera^  and 
to  all  of  that  Houfe  a  Grant  for  each,  to  exempt  thirty  per- 
fons  from  ail  Taxes  ;  the  fame  King  Ferainafid,  when  he 
met  the  King  of  Fra-fice  at  Sauuria^  invited  the  great  Cap- 
tain Gonfalvo  to  ¥able  with  him,  at  whole  houfe  alfo  he 
flaid  at  his'Entry  into  Noples  ;  and  what  wonder  fince  he 
ow'd  him  his  Kingdom  and  all  5/?j/w,  its  Glory  and  Sue- 
cefs  t.''  Of  him  might  well  be  faid,  what  Tacitus  fays  of 
another  brave  and  valiant  Gineral.  In  his  Body  was  all  the 
beauty  of  the  Cheriifci  \  and  whatever  was  done  with  SuG- 
cefs  was  the  refult  of  his  Counfel  (4).  The  Valour  and 
Condu<n:  of  one  Minifter  is  often  the  Foundation  and  Rife 
of  a  Kingdom  That  which  is  founded  in  America  is  owing 
to  Herman  Cortez,  and  the  Pizarrs.  The  hngie  Valour  and 
Indultry  of  the  Marquefs  of  Aytona,  kept  the  Netherlands 
from  revolting  upon  the  Death  of  the  Infanta  Jfabeliay  and 
fomeofcur  prefent  Vlinifters  have  been  the  chief  Inftruments 
in  preferving  the  Empire  in  the  Houfe  of  Aufiria,  and  of  the 
Tranquility  which  Italji  has  fo  long  enjoyedjWhofe  great  Re- 
wards have  been  a  fpurk  to  kindle  a  glorious  Emulation  in 
others.    By  recompencing  one  Service  you  purchafe  many 


t  Mar.  Hifl:.  Hifp.    (4)    I.'/o  hi  eorpore  decus  on.ne  Chsmfcoritm,  i/Ziat 
j  tonftUa  gefia ,  qutt  p-of^sri  midirhit  tejlal/jtur.  Tac.  ?..  ann. 
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more  ;  'tis  a  noble  Ufury  which  enriches  Princes,  and  en- 
larges and  fecures  their  Eftates ;  the  Ottoman  Empire  flou- 
rifties,  becaufe  it  encourages  and  prefers  Valour  in  whom- 
foever  it  is  confpicuous.    The  Fabrick  of  the  Spanif)  Mo- 
narchy arrived   at  this  Perfedion,  becaufe  King  Ferdinand 
the  Catholick ,   and  atter  him  Charles  V.  and  Vhilip  I  f. 
knew  how  to  hew  out,  and  proportion  the  Stones  to  its 
bignels.    Princes  complain  of  this  Age  of  being  barren,  and 
not  produOive  of  fueh  great  Spirits,  not  confidering  that 
the  Reafon  is  that  they  don't  look  for  them,  or  if  they  do 
find  them,  that  they  don't  give  them  fufficient  Encourage- 
ment, but  only  promote  thofe  who  are  about  them,  which 
depends  more  upon  Chance  than  Choice.    Nature  always 
produces  fome  great  Genius's,  but  Princes  don't  always 
make  ufe  of  them.     How  many  excellent  Genius's  and  great 
Spirits  are  born  and  die  in  Obfcurity  ,  who  if  they  had 
been  imployed  and  exercised  in  Bnfinefs,  had  bzzn  the  Ad- 
miration of  Mankind  ;  O^at  had  died  Chaplain  of  St.  Lewis 
in  Romey  without  the  Glory  of  having  done  (b  mmy  fignal 
Services  to  France^  had  not  Henry  IV  oT  Frame  obferving 
his  great  Abilities  procur'd  him  a  Cardinals  Hat.     If  a 
Prince  fuffers  a  great  Soul  to  herd  with  the  common  Rout, 
he  will  live  and  die  like  one  of  them,  without  performing 
any  thing  remarkable  or  glorious.     Chrift  went  up  ro  the 
Mountain  Tabor  with  three  of  his  Difcrples  only,  leaving 
the  reft  vvith  the  multitude,  Upon  which  their  Faith  im- 
mediately coord    5),  fo  that  they  could  not  cure  a  poi^ft 
perfon  {6).  Great  Spirits  do  not  flourifh  nor  Bloffom,  un- 
lels  they  are  water'd  by  the  Dew  of  Favour.    That  Prince 
therefore,  who  lliall  fow  Honours  fliall  reap  able  Statefmen. 
But  he  ought  to  fow  them  in  Seafon,  and  to  have  them  al- 
ways ready  upon  all  Occafions ;  for  then  they  are  rarely  to 
be  found.  In  this  Princes  are  ufually  carelels  while  they  live. 
in  Peace  and  Quiet,  thinking  they  (halt  never  have  need  of 
them. 

(5)  Nam  ^uod  Domino  in  monte  dimorante,  &  ip/ts  cum  turb»  refidert' 
tibtts  qmdam  ttpor  eonint  fidtr/t  retardaferat.  Hilar,  cap.  7.  Sup.  Matrh. 
(6)  And  I  brought  him  ro  thy  Difciples  anii  chey  could  not  cure 
him.  Matt  ft.  17.  ij. 
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Nor  fliould  a  Prince  honour  and  prefer  only  his  Nobility 
and  Mirjifters,but  alfo  all  others  of  his  Subjeds.whofe  Ani- 
ons fliall  be  meritorious.  As  King  Aiphonfo  prudently  ad-  , 
vifes  in  his  Laws,  where  he  fays,  that  a  Prince  ought  to 
honour  Vertue  wherefoevcr  he  ^nds  it,  though  it  be  in  the 
very  meaneft  of  his  SQbje<fiS. 

A  Prince  ought  to  be  very  cautious   in  the  Diftribu- 
tion  of  Honours ,  conHdering  the  time  and  weighing  the 
Qualifications  of  the  perfons,  that  they  may  be  exadly  ad- 
apted to  their  Merit.     For  that  diftinguifhes  Dignities,  as 
the  intrinfick  worth  of  a  Diamond  makes  it  more  valu.^blej 
■if  Honours  were  all  equal,  they  would  be  lefs  valued;  'tis 
a  kind  of  Tyranny  not  to  reward  Defert,and  nothing  more 
incenfes  the  People  than  it  ;  a  whole  Government  isdifor- 
dered  by  the  unequal  Diftribution  of  Preferments,  Rewards 
above  Deferc  are  a  Scandal  to  the  receiver,  and  an  Affront  lo 
thofe  who  deferve  better.    One  is  gratified ;  many  offended. 
To  gratifie  all  alike  is  to  reward  none.    Vertue  thrives  not 
by  equality,  nor  will  Valour  ever  attempt  any  confiderable 
A6^ion,  without  the  hopes  of  fome  particularReward.  A  Sta- 
tue ereifled  for  one,  afifefis  many  with  a  glorious  Delire  of 
obtaining  the  fame  Honour.  In  a  word,  Honour  fuited  to  a 
perfons  Merit,  is  a  Spur  to  him,  an  Encouragement  tooj- 
thers,  and  a  means  to  preferve  Obedience  in  the  people. 

But  though  nothing  more  firmly  fettles,  or  more  glori- 
oufiy  adorns  a  Prince's  Throne. than  Diftribution  of  Ho- 
nours, yet  ought  he  diligently  to  take  Care,  not  to  Grant 
away  thofe  which  are  proper  to  his  own  Dignity,  and  di- 
ftinguifli  him  from  others :  For  they  are  not  like  Flames 
which  paffing  to  another  Subjedl,  (iill  remains  entire  in  its 
own  ;  but  all  fuch  which  he  Ihall  confer  on  others,  will  no 
more  fhine  in  him,  fo  that  Majefty  will  be  obfcur'd,  nor  will 
any  make  their  Applications  to  him,  but  to  them  to  whom 
he  has  granted  fuch  Honours ;  Tibsrim  would  not  permi: 
even  his  Mother  Livia  to  receive  thofe  particular  Honours 
which  the  Senate  delign'd,  becnufe  he  thought  'twould 
diminifh  his  Authority  (7).  Even  Ceremonies  which  were 

(7)  Cxterum  anxius  inxidia,^  n:vl:ebrefajiigiu7/i  in  diviinHtionem  fui 
Accipens,  neifilorem  qnidim   a  dttcrni  ^affti:  ejt.  Tac.  }.  ann. 

introduced 


^4  -^  Prhce  fiouU give  tb  htsMhifiers^  &c.  Vol.lf , 
introduced  either  by  Chance  or  Flattery,  and  are  now  pe- 
cuh"ar  to  the  Prince,  he  ought  not  to  mi^ke  common  to  o- 
thers.  For  though  they  are  vain  and  empty,  they  mark 
out  the  Borders  of  Majefty  to  Rtfped  and  Veneration.  Ti- 
berim  was  difgufted,  that  the  fame  pubh'civ  Prayers  were 
made  for  Nero  and  Drufus  which  were  made  for  him, 
the'  they  were  his  Sons  and  SucceiTours  in  the  Empire  (8)  j 
the  Honour  of  Princes  vaniHies,  when  made  common  by 
promilcuous  Flattery  (9  J  ;  fometimcs  though,  as  when  Mi- 
nifters  do  perfonate  the  Prince  in  his  abfence,  the  fame  Ho- 
nours and  Ceremonies  are  to  be  paid  them,  as  are  due  to 
the  Prince  if  prefent  ;  as  we  fee  in  Vice- Roys  and  Courts  of 
Supream  Authority,  which  liiie  Stars  fliine  in  the  Suns  ab- 
ience  j  but  not  in  his  Prefence,  for  then  thofe  marks  of 
Honour  are  paid  to  the  Royal  Dignity  reprefented  in  the 
Minifters,  who  are  as  it  were  the  Pictures  of  Majefty,  and 
the  reflection  of  Supream  Authority. 

(8)  Turn  veri  gqiiari  advhfcentes  feneBa  fua,  impatientir  indoluit. 
Tac,  4.  ann.  (9)  Fanefcit  Jugujli  Jjomr,  Ji frcmifcms  honor ibtu  njulgH' 
tur,  Tac.  4.  ann. 
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'J'  A  T  ll  R  F,  tfie  provident  Difpofer  of  ail  thing^j 
has  divided  Countries   from  one  another ,  and 
em 


heda'd 


in  fometimes  with  Mountains  like 


vaft  Walls,  fometimes  entrenched  'em  about  with  deep 
Rivers,  and  fometimes  with  the  Ocean  ic  felf,  that  (he 
might  put  a  (lop  to  the  Defigns  of  humane  Ambition;  fo^ 
the  fame  Reafon  fne  has  condituted  different  Climates,  Na» 
tures,  Langunges,  and  Cuf^oms,  that  in  this  great  Diverfit| 
of  Nations,  each  migllt  live  amicably,  and  in  Unity  among 
themfelves,  not  eafily  giving  way  to  the  Power;>and  Tyran- 
ny of  Invaders.  Yet  are  not  all  thefe  bars  and  fences  of 
Nature,  able  to  check  this  infatiable  Defire  of  Rule  ;  for 
Ambition  is  fo  great  and  fo  deeply  rooted  in  Man's  heart, 
that  it  thinks  the  five  Zones  too  nairrow  for  it.  Alexander ^ 
tk-v  fay  wept,  that  he  had  no  miore  Worlds  to  Conquer. 

F  Ml 
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All  theBleffings  of  Life,  nay  Life  it  felf,  for  all  our  natu-  i 
ral  Inclinations  to  prefcrve  it,  are  all  flighted  for  a  mo- 
ments Reign.  Humaya  going  to  invade  the  Kingdom  of 
Cordova^  fome  of  his  Friends  dilTwaded  him  from  ir,  urging 
the  danger  of  the  Attempt:  "  Call  me  King  to  day,  fays 
*'  he,  and  to  morrow  kill  m.e ;  there  is  no  Paffion  in  Man 
more  blind  and  dangerous  than  this..  This  has  coft  many 
their  Live'^,  as  weli.as  Eftates,  which  they,  would  have  there- 
by enlarged.  A  certaifi  Prince  of  T^arri^ryurually  drank  out 
of  a  Cup  on  w-hich  was  engraven  the  Head  of  a  Prince  of 
A'lufcovy,  who  in  invading  his  Kingdom  loft  his  own,  with 
his  Life  ;  about  the  edge  of  which  was  this  Infcription : 

This  Tr'ime  hy  coveting  mifje,  loft  his  own. 

Almofl  the  fapie  thing  befell  King  Sancho^  who  would  i 
have  rob'd  his  Brothers  of  the  Kingdoms,  which  their  Fa-  i 
ther  King  Ferdiiiiind  had  divided  between  'em.     Ambition 
is  in  danger,  when  it  but  puts  its  Arm  out  ofitsTerritories; 
like  the  Snail  which  runs  a  Rifque  whenever  it  peeps  out  of 
its  fliell  (i).  And  though  Tyridatss  (a\6,  That  'tis  for  pri- 
vate Men  to  maintain  their  own,  but  for  Kings  to  invade  i 
ethers  (2);  yet  this  is  only  then,  when  reafon  and  prudence  ' 
advife  it, and  when  Power  has  no  other  Tribunal  than  that  of  | 
Arms ;  for  whoever  unjuflly  robs  another  of  his  Kingdom, 
gives  others  opportunity  and  right  to  do  the  fame  to  him  ; 
firft  let  a  Prince  coniider  the  Danger  of  his  own,  before  he 
thinks  of  invading  another'sKingdonf  f;) :  for  which  Rea- 
Ion  th.e  Einpcrour  RodolphusV  us'd  to  fay^  "  Twas  better 
"  to  govern  well  than  to  enlarge  a  Kingdom  ;  if  King  At- 
fhonfo  the  Wile  had  took  this  Advice,  he  had  never  purfu'd 
liis  Pretentions  to  the  Empire,  to  the  fo  evident  peril  of 
his  own  Kingdom  ;  fo  that  the  comparifon  of  Alphonfo  King 
of  l>Jap!es  was  very  applicable  to  him  :  That  fuch  ambiti- 

(1)  Tejtudimm,  tihi  cotleBa  ;»  juttm  tcgmm  eji,  tut  am  ad  omnes  icfus 
sjfe,  ubi  euey'it  partes  aliquas,  e/twdcunque  nudsi'vit  obnjxium  at^ue  infir' 
v.ntn  habire  Cic  (2,'  ^t  fua  reiinere  privatte  domus,  altenis  certnrt 
Hfgiam  l.TideTn  ejfe.  Tac.  ij.ann.  {•\)  Stiam  qutJqHe  fsnunatn  in  con' 
pHo  habeat  ^  cmnde  alieno  deUbirat.   Curtius. 
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ous  Princes  were  like  Gamefters,  who  cheated  by  a  vain 
hope   of  winning,  lofe  even  what    they  had.    To  defend 
his   State  is  a  Prince's  Duty,  but  to  invade  another's  is 
merely  Arbitrary.     Ambition  hurries  Men  to  new  and  dan- 
gerous Attempts  (4)  ;  and  the  more  it  has  the  more  it  co- 
vets.    It  encreafes  with  Empire  (5).    Opportunities,  and 
the  eafinefs  of  the  means  charm  Princes  Eyes  and  Hearts, 
and  hinder  them  from  underftanding,  that  they  ought  noC 
to  covet  all  that  they  can  obtain  ;  a  generous  mind  fnould 
be  regulated  by  Reafon  and  Prudence;  he  is  not  fafeft  who 
pofTelTes  moft,  but  he  who  poflefifes  molt  lawfully.    Too 
great  an  extent  of  Power,  creates  Emulation  and  Envy,  and 
increafes  Danger.     For   they   arm  and  unite  againft  the 
firongcft,  as  the  Kings  of  Spain  did  againft  Alphonfo  III. 
whofe  Greatnefs  and  Profperity  they  fufpedled.    For  whicK 
Reafon  'tis  more  defirable  to  have  Pov/er  well  grounded  and 
eftablilh'd,  than  to  exercife  it ;  for  there  is  as  much  Danger 
in  maintaining  as  in  procuring  it.     Were  there  no  foreign 
Enemies,  afiiuence  of  Plenty  would  fufficiently  enervate  it; 
as  the  Grandeur  of  old  Rome  found  (6),  whidh  Augufius 
forefeeing,  propofed  to  Remedy  it  by  prefcribing  Bounds  to 
it  (7 J,  which   the  Emperour  Adrian  afterwards  effefted. 
Let  a  Prince  bridle  his  Felicity  and  he  will  Reign  well  (8 ). 
^Tis  no  difficult  matter  for  Injufiice  and  Tyranny,  if  arm'd 
with  Power,  to  raife  and  extend  Kingdorns;  the  Difficulty 
is  in  the  prefcrvation  thereof,  it  being  a  harder  matter  to 
Govern  well  than  to  Conquer. fgj. 

For  in  Arms  ufually  Fortune  takes  place,  but  Govern- 
ment depends  on  Prudence  ([o,;.  Succefs  enters  the  z,dXt 
without  being  called,  by  Merit  or  Induftry,  but  'tis  Pru^ 
dence  only  that  keeps  her  there.    Alphonfo  the  Wife  gave 

C+)  Qitibus  nova  &  ancipifia  pmolere  avitia,  &  plirum^ue  faflnil 
afnbitio  eft.  Tuc  14.  ann.  (?)  Fetus,  &  javipridem  tnpta  Mortalibt^ 
fotentii  cupido,  cum  itnperii  Magnitudine  adolevit  erupitcjui.  Tac.  7: 
Hift.  (6)  Et  qux  ab  exi^itis  profctht  initiis  eo  cuvirit,  ut  jam  Magni' 
tudine  laboraret  fua.  Liv.  Jib.  1.(7)  ^ddidsratq'.i;  cmJiliumi.D:rcendi  in~ 
ira  terrninof  imperii.  Tac.  1  ann.  (8)  hnpovef elicit ati  tut  frisn»,f<$ci' 
litis  reges.  Cnrtiu*;.  (,9)  laciiiHS  eft  qutdam  i/i^icere  qaam  tentrg  Curt, 
(io)   fh'tftr.ii-n  mapum  ii-t-h  Invirves  qi^nm  rftinenf.  Publ- 
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this  Rearon,  why  'twas  lefs  difficult  to  get,  than  to  main- 
tain when  got  ;  "  Becaufe  the  prefervation  depends  upon 
"  Judgment ;  but  the  Acquifltion  upon  Chance.  Hold 
Fortune  with  both  hands,  or  (he'll  flip  from  you  (ii). 
A  Hedge  hou,  [from  whence  I  took  this  Emblem  j  is  found 
with  eafe,  but  to  hold  it  requires  Prudence;  that  is,  you 
muft  apply  your  hand  fo  as  gradually  to  fmooth  down  her 
thorny  Bridles,  which  when  ere(^ed  refemble  a  Squadron 
of  Pikes, 

Claud.     Jrmd  with  her  fetf  jl^e  does  feeurely  go^ 

Her  felj\  the  ^iver^  Arrow ^  and  the  Bow. 

Scarce  were  the  kxm^Gi  Spain  retired  from  the  Netherlands ^ 
in  the  time  of  Don  John  of  Auflria,  when  thofe  of  the  Re- 
bels entei'd.  'Twas  an  eafie  matter  for  the  King  of  Prajice 
againil  the  Laws  of  God  and  Man  to  feizeupon  thcDutchy 
of  Lorrain,  but  to  mjintain  it  now,  he  finds  it  expenfive  and 
dangerous  ;  Co  he  is  oblig'd  always  to  keep  an  arm'd  hand 
upon  it,  and  the  Caufes  which  occur  in  the  Acquifition  dbn^'c 
always  in  the  Prefervation. 

But  ii  'tis  once  fetled,time  will  heip  to  fix  it ;  whence  it 
happens,  that  fometimes  one  perfon  may  eafily  maintain  a 
Government  which  w.^s  not  rais'd,  but  by  the  great  Toils 
and  Perils  of  many. 

Wherefore  fmce  'tis  a  Prince's  chief  Duty  to  preferve  his 
States,  1  will  here  fubjoyn  the  means  which  it  may  be  done 
by,  whether  thvy  defcend  by  Succelllon,  or  are  acquired  by 
Conqneil  cr  Elcdion.  i  firft  prcmife  the  general  Caufcs, 
which  ufually  cr;ncur  in  attaining  and  maintaining  them, 
and  thofe  are  God  ;  that  is,  when  he  aflifts  us  with  Religion 
and  Jullice;  Opportunity,  when  a  concurrence  of  Caufeso- 
pen  the  way  to  Grandeur ;  and  Prudence,  either  in  making 
thefe  Opportunities,  or  in  ufing  them  when  offer'd.  There 
are  other  Inftruments  common  to  the  Art  of  Government, 
as  Valour,  the  Prince's  Affiduity  and  Prudence,  the  Peoples 
Efteem,  Refpedt  and  Love  for  him  j  the  Reputation  of  the 


(j  T^  fcrtuwam  taam  ^rcjfu  Tnanibu:  tenct  lithrica.  Curtius; 

Crown, 
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Crown,  the  force  of  Arms,  Unity  in  Religion,  a  due  Ad- 
miniftration  of  Juftice,  the  Authority  of  the  Laws,  the  Di- 
ftribution  of  Rewards ;  the  Severity  of  Punifhmenrs ;  the 
Integrity  of  the  Magiftracy;  the  good  Election  of  Mini- 
fters  ;  the  Prelervation  of  Privileges  and  Cuftoms;  the  Edu- 
cation of  Youth;  the  Modefty  of  the  Nobility;  the  Purity 
of  the  Coin  ;  the  Encreafe  of  Trade  and  Arts ;  the  Peoples 
Obedience;  Concord,  Plenty,  and  publick Riches. 

By  thefe  means  all  States  arc  maintain'd,  and  though  the 
Government  of  each  requires  great  Care  and  Attention,  yet 
dothofe  which  defcend  lineally  from  Father  to  Son  require 
leaft  ;  for  Sovereign  Power  and  Obedience  being  become 
habitual,  and  as  it  were  natural  to  the  Subjeds,  they  forget 
that  it  was  of  their  own  Inftitution,  not  an  original  Pro- 
priety. No  one  dares  deny  him  RefpCLt  and  Veneration, 
whom  he  has  own'd  for  his  Lord  from  his  Birth  ;  all  are 
aw'd  by  fear  of  Punilliment  from  the  Succeirour,  for  Crimes 
which  they  fiiall  commit  in  rhe  prefent  Reign:  The  Sub- 
jecfls  eafily  bear  and  wink  at  his  Failures  The  very  Tide 
oi  Affairs,  which  long  CuHom  and  Experience  has  con- 
fined to  a  Channel,  fecures  him,  though  he  be  incapacitated 
for  Governmient,  provided  he  be  of  an  eafie  docile  Nature, 
and  one  that  will  Atl  for  the  beft  in  all  things,  and  can 
make  Choice  of  good  Minifters,  or  lliould  happen  on  them 
by  Chance. 

But  thofe  States  which  defcend  by  an  indirect  Lbe,  or 
by  Marriage;  a  Prince  ought  to  manage  with  particular 
Cars,  and  Circumfpecliion,  efpcciaily  at  the  beginning  of 
his  Reign  ;  in  this  thofe  Princes  run  great  Ri!ques,who  thro' 
too  much  Zeal,  or  too  fond  a  Dehre  of  Glory,  reverie  the 
Atflions  and  Inflitutions  of  their  Predeceflburs,  introducing 
Novehies  of  rfieir  own,  withour  that  due  Moderation  and 
Prudence  which  if.  necefiriry  even  in  changing  \m  into  bet- 
ter ;  for  Fhtos  Opinion  that  a!!  change  is  d<ingeroU3  except 
from  bad,  muCr  not  beunderftood  of  Governmcnrs,  which 
run  areat  Rifqucs  unlefs  remedied  by  degrees,  according  to 
the  Order  of  Mature,  which  dors  cot  leap  from  one  ex- 
tream  to  the  orh^r ;  but  intcrpofes  the  Temperature  or  the 
Spring  and  Autumn,  between  the  Extremities  of  the  Win- 
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ters  cold>and  Summers  heat :  '*  A  fudden  and  violent  change 
''  is  troubkfome  and  doubtful ;  that  which  is  flow  and  gra- 
*'  dual  is  always  more  eafie  (ii).  'Tis  dangerous  in  failing 
to  Uiift  the  Sajls  upon  a  contrary  mind,  becaufe  they  muft 
on  a  fudden  be  changed  from  one  fide  of  the  Ship  to  the 
other.    Wherefore 'tis  rtquifite  for  a  Prince  at  the  begin- 
ning of  his  Reign,  to  obferve  the  methods  of  the  laft,  ta- 
lking Care  to  reform  it  by  Degrees  with  that  ealinefs  and 
moderation,  that  the  People  fiiall  find  themfelves  on  t  other 
lide  without  knowing  how  they  got  over.    Tiberm  durft 
not  at  the  beginning  of  his  Reign  aboliih  the  publick  Sports 
introduc'd    by  Augufliis  {i%).  Galba   reigned   but  a  few 
jVlonths,  becaufe  immediately  upon  coming  to  the  Throne, 
he  began  to  punifli  paft  Crimes,  to  moderate  extravaganc 
Donatives,  and  to  curb  the  Licentioufnefs  and  Iniolence, 
which  the  People  had  been  fo  us'd  to  in  Nero^  time  (14), 
that  they  as  much  loved  their  Princes  Vices,  as  formerly 
they  efteem'd  their  Vertues.     The  fame  befel  the  Emperour 
Tertinsx,  for  defigning  to  reform  the  Militia,  enervated 
under  the  Luxurious  Reign  of  Cornmodm.    Lewi4  Xi.  King 
of  France  fell  into  the  fame  Errour,  for  that  he  began  his 
Reign  with  the  fevere  Punifiiment  of  fome  of  his  principal 
Nobility.  The  Excellence  of  a  new  Government  ought  to 
be  Benignity  ;  fince  too  much  P».igour  and  Severity  is  the 
Vice  of  an  ol.d  one. 

What  dare  not  old  Khgs  do  ?  7he  foftefl  Chaii^f 
Of  ¥J77gdoms  is  in  a  new  Frirjces  Reign. 

To  fettle  a  Government  is  a  work  of  time,  for  'tis  as 
troubkfome  to  reform,  as  to  new  model  oneCi5  j ;  for  this 

(12)  Aiicop  &  operofa  fihp/s  cji  inutatio,  quee  fubhoy  &  cum  qu^dam 
t}iole7iviafuf:ipitnr;facHi'irautsin  ^im  fcnjim  <u-  paidati-.a  delinando 
ft.  Arift.  6.  Pol.  (13)  Sed  ppidtim  per  tot  anvos  rnolliter  habitum^ 
mnium  audebat  ad  dtiriora  'vcrtire.  Tac,  i.  ann.  (14)  ylugebat 
nifiterem  dilcipl/»am,  atcjue  ita  qiiatiiordecim  annis  a  l^erme  affuefa- 
Si,  ut  baud  miyiuti  nji'tia  Pxincipis  amarent ,  quam  oJitn  wrtiites  vene- 
rabantuy.  Tac.  Hift.  J.  (15)  Non  minus  ?irgotii  efi  Rcwf.  emendar^ 
^uam  ab  initio  covjlituin,  Aiift.  4.  Pol,  cap,  i. 
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reafon  Dav/WexcusM  himfelf  from  punifhing  Jod  for  rhe 
Murther  of  Aher,  as  being  weak  and  newly  anointed 
King  (i6j  ;  that  is,  he  fear'd  by  too  much  Severity,  he 
fliould  make  his  new  gotten  Government  odious.  Rehoboam 
had  never  ruined  himfelf  had  he  confidered  this,  when  by 
the  Counfel  of  the  young  Men,  he  anfwer'd  the  People  of 
Ifrael^  who  defir'd  he  would  treat  'em  with  lefs  Severity 
than  his  Father  had  done  ;  "  My  Father  m^de  your  Yoke 
*'  heavy, and  I  will  add  to  your  Yoke  ;  my  Father  alfo  cha- 
*'  ftifed  you  with  Whips,  but  1  will  challife  you  with  Scor- 
"  pions  C 17).  There  is  nothing  more  ferviceable  to  a  Prince 
at  his  entrance  upon  the  Government,  than  to  (Ignalize  him- 
felf by  fbme  glorious  Exploits,  for  Reputation  once  got  is  not 
immediately  loft ;  for  which  Reafon  Domitius  Corb^lo,  when 
he  was  fent  mio  Armenia  took  particular  Care  to raiff  his 
Reputation  (18).  The  fame  Jgricola  did  in  his  Government 
of  Britain^  knowing  that  the  Reputation  of  his  tirft  Atflions 
would  byafs  all  the  reft  (19.) 

The  comparifon  which  the  People  make  between  the  pad 
and  prefent  Adminiftration  is  always  of  ill  confcquence, 
when  they  don't  find  in  this  the  fame  Felicity  they  did  in 
t'other,  or  don't  perceive  the  fame  Parts  and  Qualifications 
in  the  prefent  Prince,  as  in  his  Predeceflbur  •,  let  him  there- 
fore take  Care  as  much  can  be,  that  there  be  no  difference ; 
but  that  the  fame  hand  may  feera  to  hold  the  Reins.  But 
if  the  Prince,  either  cannot,  or  knows  not  how  to  adjuft  his 
Actions  to  the  Peoples  humour  as  his  PredecelTour  did,  let 
him  more  particularly  avoid  cccanon,  which  may  breed 
Comparifons,  Which  was  the  reafon  that  Tiberm  was  ne- 
ver prefent  at  publick  Shews,  fearing  that  his  rough  melan- 
choly Temper, compar'd  to  the  complaifant  Gaiety  of  AHgU" 
ftn^y  would  be  offenfive  to  the  People  (lo  .  Wherefore  as 


(16)  2  Sam,  3.  39.  (17)  I  Kings  ii.14.  (18)  Uii  fayna  infeyjiret, 
ej'ix  in  fiQvis  ccpptis  'vaUdifJima  eft.  Tac.  n-  ^nn.  (19^  iv»»  ignttrtit 
infiandum  famx/J'  prout  prima  cejji^in'^fare  U7iiverja.  Tac.  iij  vlr.  Agr. 
(iq)  Cnr  abftinuerit  SpeBacnh  ipje,  'Varie  trabcbant';  alit  t^ciio  catut, 
qmdam  trijlltia  iDgenii,  (^  mcta  camparationis,,  quia  yjt'^iijiii;  cofKitet' 
interf'iiffet.  TiZ,  '..  ^nn, 
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foon  as  a  Prince  comes  to  the  Helm  of  Affairs  he  fhould  di- 
ligently enquire,  what  things  were  diftalkful  in  the  paft 
Reign,  that  he  may  avoid  them  ;  this  was  Nero's  Maxim  at 
his  Acceffion  to  the  Throne,  prefcribing  it  as  a  plan  of  his 
future  Government,  feduloufly  declining  thofe  things  which 
bad  lately  bred  Difguft  (21). 

Let  a  Prince  alio  adjuft  his  Actions  to  the  Cudoms  of 
the  Countrey,  and  methods  of  his  PredeceiTour,  for  even 
the  Vertues  of  the  Succeflbur  which  are  new,  and  fuch  as 
the  PredeceiTour  and  the  Nation  in  general  were  unacquain- 
ted with,  the  People  look  upon  as  Vices  and  loath 'em. 
The  Parthians  demanded  Vono  for  their  King,  a  Perfon  en- 
du'd  v;ith  the  Gentile  Accompliihments  of  Rome  (where  he 
iiad  been  as  Hoftage)  but  thofe  Vertues  loft  him  the  Affe- 
ctions of  his  People,  who  regarded  them  as  nothing  but 
new  Vices  (i%) ;  they  were  difgulled,  that  he  did  not  give 
his  mind  to  Horfcs  and  Hunting,  as  his  Predeceflors  did  ; 
and  on  the  contrary  they  all  loved  Neroy  hecaufe  he  accom-" 
niodated  himfelf  to  their  Cuftoms  (2;).  And  if  this  diffe- 
rence of  Manners  in  the  Princes  Perfon  produces  thefe  Ef- 
fe(fts,  how  much  greater  will  the  Alteration  of  the  Cu- 
ftoms  and  Ways  of  the  People  create  ?  But  if  Correction  be 
necelfary,  it  muft  be  apply'd  with  fuch  Moderation,  as  may 
neither  make  the  Prince  fecm  fevere  nor  remif«,  but  when 
the  negligence  of  the  Predcceflbur  was  very  great,  and  the 
People  require  a  Remedy,  then  the  A(ftlvity  and  Diligence 
of  the  Succeffour  is  very  opportune;  as  was  vifible  in  the 
firft  Years  of  your  Royal  Highnefles  renowned  Father. 

'Tis  a  generous  piece  of  Juflice,  for  a  Prince  to  begin 
his  Reign  with  pardoning  all  oflences  againft  himfelf,  and 
punidiing  thofe  committed  againft  others;  nothing  gains 
People^s  efteem  and  refped  more  than  this  f'24).  As  the 
Emperours  r(^<2f/:7/«  and  Jitm  found,  as  alfo  C/jar/^i  VII. 

(■2  r)  Tnin  fornja?n  fiituri  Prntcipatus  prajlr/ffit,  ea  maxhne  declirians, 
Cfuorum  rccens jlagrabat  invidla.  Tac.  13.  ann.  (22^  Sed  prompti  adt~ 
Tus,  obvia  comitas,  igjiota  Part  his  Fertiites,  tiova  njitia.  Tac.  ;.  ann. 
(ijj  Quod  hie  prima  ab  infantia  ir.fiituta.  &"  cultum  Armeniorirm  amu" 
latus,  njcnatu  ,  epulis,  ^  qua  alia  bjrbari  celebr/tnt  procures,  pieben-.^ue 
':^!4xta  dcvinxerat.  Tac.  2.  ann.  (2^)  Novum  Imperiam  inchoantihus 
atilu  dementia.  Tac.  4.  Hift. 
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Y^mgoi  Frame,  Upon  this  Confideration  ?FiV;2J  remitted 
the  Banifhment  of  thofewhom  his  Father  had  condemned, 
and  caufed  their  Tryals  to  be  burnt,  by  this  great  means 
the  better   to  fecure  the  Crown  upon  his  Head. 

Though   thefe  Afts  are  highly  requifite,  yet   the  main 
Point  is  the  gaining  the  Love  and  Obedience  of  the  Sub- 
jects; which  two  Kings  of  Arragon  were  abfolute  Mafters 
of  t '-  One  was  King  Alphonfo  I.  who  ^oing  to  take  Podef- 
fjon  of  the  Kingdom  of  Cajiik  for  his  Wife  Terraci,  be- 
haved himfelf  with  great  Complaifancc  and  Affability  to 
all;  he  heard  Caufes,  and  adrainilkr'd  JuQi:e  himfelf;  he 
protected  Widows  and  Orphans,  reliev'd    the  Poor,  ho- 
noured and  reward'd  the  Nobility  according  to  their  Deferr, 
prefer'd  Vertue,  and  made  the  Kingdcra  plentiful  and  po- 
pulous, which  acquir'd  him  the  Affedlions  of  all.     Theo- 
ther  was  Alphonfo  V^.  King  of  Naples,  who  made  himfelf 
extreamly  beloved  by  the  People,  by  his  care  and  prudence 
in  Affairs,  by  a  due  Difpofal  of  Rewards  and  Punidiments, 
by  Liberality,  Complaifance  and  E^linefs  of  Accefs,  by  his 
Love  for  the  publick  Well-fare,  a  .d  by  lo  exaft  a  Conforma- 
tion to  the  Manners  and  Cuftoms  of  the  Kingdom,  that 
he   feera'd  a  natural,  not  a  foreign  Prince.     Tnofe  Kings 
who  have  their  ReHdence  am.ong  their  Subje(^s,  may  gam 
their  hearts  more  eefily,  than  thofe  who  relide  in  dilbnt 
Provinces,  for  if  theiv  Loyalty  does  not  grow  quite  cold, 
'tis  at  moft  but  Luke-warm,  and  nothing  but  the  Excet- 
lence  of  the  Ccnititution  can  preferve  its  heat ;  that  is  by 
providing  able  Minifters,  and  by  ieverely   punitliin^  their 
Faults,  efpecially  thofe  which  they  commit  againli  Judice, 
and  the  Reputation  and  Ertutes  of  others,  all  the  Comfort 
abfent  Subjet^s  have  is  that  if  the  Prince  be  good,-thev  (hall 
feel  the  Effsd  of  it  as  well  as  if  prefen't,  but  if  otherwife, 
they  fliould  be  Italt  under  the  LaOi  of  his  Tyranny  (25  j. 
But  bccaufe  fuch  Kinsdoms  love  Novelty  and  Ch3nge,and  re- 
quire the  Erefencc  of  the  Prince  himfelf  to.  govern  them; 


f  MarHifl-.  H'.fp.  ( I  <;)  Laiidjtarum  Prinr-pum  ujn'  ex  i^^"/",  ^.v.twv;/ 
poij?  agmtibus  ,    fi^i  proxir/ju  ivgnmnt.  Tjc.  4.  Hid. 
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the  Confidence  which  he  puts  in  them,  fliould  be  arm'd 
and  fenced  from  all  Accidents,  ufing  the  fame  means  which 
we  prefcribM  for  the  prefervation  of  a  Conquered  Kingdom  f 
Eleftive  Kingdoms  which  are  obtain'd  by  Favour  are  alfo 
maintain'd  by  the  fame,  though  this  very  rarely  continues 
long.    And  though  all  new  Empires  begin  with  Applaufe, 
yet  in  this  'tis  but  fliort  and  foon  over  ;  amidft  the  very 
Acclamations,  when  Said  was  anointed  King,  the  People 
began  to  diftruft  and  flight  him,  though   he  was  chofen  by 
God  himfelf  (t.6).  But  there  are  Ways  by  which  the  per- 
fon  Eleded,  may  preferve  the  Peoples   good  Opinion  of 
him,  that  is  to  fay,  by  maintaining  thofe  Veitues  and  Qua- 
lifications, which  made  him  at  firft  thought  worthy  of  the 
Crown  ;  for  Men  ufually  change  their  Manners  with  their 
Fortunes,   liberm  had  a  very  good  Gharafter.'and  Reputa- 
tion, while  he  was  a  private  Perfon  and  liv'd  under  Augu- 
jlm  (27)  ;  as  alfo  had  Galba  ;  let  him   be  Courteous  and 
obliging  to  all  (28).  Grateful  and  Liberal  tothofe  who  E- 
kcted  him  ;  civil  to  thofe  who  gave  their  Votes  againft 
him  ;  let  him  be  a  zealous  Lover  of  his  Countrey.    And 
a  vigorous  Aflertor  of  its  Laws  and   Privileges }  let  his 
Council  be  composM  of  the  Natives  of  the  Countrey, 
imploying  them  alone  in  Offices  and  places  of  Truft,  not 
admitting  Foreigners  and  Relations ;  let  him  maintain  his 
Family  with  modefty  ;  let  him  temp^'r  Majcfly  with  Confi- 
deration,  and  Juftice  with  Clemency  ;  let  him  fo  govern  as  if 
his  Kingdom  came  byDefcent,  which   he  fhouid  tranfmit 
to  his  Poilerity,  not  as  if  it  weie  Eleclive,  fleecing  it  of 
what  he  can  during   his  Reign  ;  according  to  the  Poet, 

Ajhort  Reign  nevsr  [pares  the  People  (29J: 

For  'tis  very,4iSicult  to  be  moderate  in  Grandeur  which 
muftdie  with  us  f;o). 

iji6)  I  Sain.  10.27.  (27)  E^regium  njita^fatnaaiue  ejuoad  privatutf 
'iid  in  imperils  fiib  ^ugvjiofuit.  Tac  6.  unn.  (28)  Major priijato  vifm, 
diim  fti"jatua  fmt .  Tac.  i.  Hift.  (29)  iVw  para't  populis  Regnuta  breve. 
Statius.  f^o)  Difficilius  eji  tewpirare  fdifitati,  qua  ts  noti piites  din 
nfyruw.  Tac.  2.  ann. 
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The  Prince  ought  moreover  to  be  peaceable,  not  an  In- 
vader of  others :  for  Elective  Kingdoms  fear  fuch  a  Mafter, 
whofe  mind  is  bent  upon  Conquering  others ;  but  they  love 
him  who  is  only  careful  in  preferving  his  own,as  we  fee  inP^- 
tandSiov  'cis  evident  that  all  Kingdoms  were  at  firft  Eleftive, 
and  that  'twas  only  Ambition  of  enlarging  them  by  inva- 
ding their  Neighbours,  by  which  fo  many  have  loft  that  Li- 
berty, which  they  would  h:ive  taken  from  others.  Nor  is 
it  poffible,  that  among  fo  many  Cafualties  and  Dangers  of 
Eleolion,  this  Enlargen:ent  of  States  fhould  be  Isfting,  for 
thofe  very  Arms  which  make  thofe  additional  Conquefts, 
will  reduce  them  to  Hereditary  Kingdoms ;  which  was  (;  \) 
Galbas  excufe  for  not  converting  the  Empire  into  aCom- 
monweakh.  Eledive  Monarchies  love  Liberty,  and  fo 
ought  not  to  be  governed  without  it,  and  fince  Election  is 
the  Scale  in  which  they  weight  it,  the  Prince  (hould  always 
ftand  on  that  fide,  for  if  he  gives  the  leaft  Sufpicion  that  hs 
intends  to  make  the  Crown  Hereditary,  he  will  certainly 
lofe  it. 

In  States  acquired  by  Conqueft,  there  is  more  difficulty 
in  attaining  than  preferving  them,  for  they  are  like  wild 
Coltsjn  which  the  main  Trouble  is  backing  them,for  after- 
wards they  wiliingly  take  the  Bitt,  and  fubmit  to  the  bur- 
then. Fear  and  Flattery  open  the  way  to  Dominion  ;  the 
firft  Afci-nt  of  which  is  fteepand  difficult  (pj,  but  once^ 
felled  you  want  neither  Partizans  nor  Minifters ;  yet  fince 
thel'e  Services  are  generally  forced  and  counterfeit,  they  ea- 
fily  revolt  when  they  have  opportunity,  and  are  therefore 
to  be  entertain'd  and  cherifii'd  with  great  Care,  efpeciaijy 
at  firft,  fince  from  the  firft  AtTtions  we  eafily  Judge  of  tFie 
future  Government;  as  Vhellim  e\'perienced,  wiio  grew 
hateful  and  odious  to  all,  for  the  Death  of  DolaUsf/a  (i%). 
And  though  Fifo  faid,  that  a  Kingdom  acquir'd  by  illPra- 


(•?l)  Si  imraenfum  Imfeni  corpus  flare,  ac  librari  fine  riifor;  pojJ\.\ 
(lignus  eram  ti  quo  R.efpnb.  hicipivet ."£ic.t.  Hift.  (52)  Prima  domi- 
nandi  [pes  in  ardno  ;  ubi  (Is  in^rejfus,  ad\unt  ftudia  (3  Miniflri,  Tjc.  ^  . 
:inn.  Cn)  Mag7ja  c".m  invrdiamvi  Pri7)iipa(uSf  ciijttf  hoc  friwum  f^i- 
(injsn  nojfd.ytur.    Tac.  2,  Hift. 
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diices  could  never  be  maintain'd  by  good  ones  (^34)^  yet 
King  Sancko  did  this  way  eftablidi  his  doubtful  Title  to  the 
Kingdom,  which  he  got  by  Conqueft.  Princes  are  Toon 
r-uin'd  by  driving  to  preferve  that  by  Force  which  they  got 
fo.  This  pernicious  piece  of  Policy  has  been  the  ruin 'of 
all  Tyrants,  and  if  any  one  has  preferved  himfelf  j  'tis  be- 
caufe  he  chang'd  his  Tyranny  into  Benevolence,  and  his 
Cruelty  into  Clemency:  Vice  cannot  fubfifl  long  un'efs 
Vertue  be  its  fubftitute ;  Ambition  unjuft  in  acquiring  at 
firft,  mufl  change  into  Zeal  for  the  publick  Good  to  main- 
tain it  felf.  Subjeds  love  their  Prince  for  the  publick,  and 
their  private  Interefts,  and  when  they  fuccccd  in  both,  their 
Fear  foon  changes  into  Reverence,  and  their  Hatred  into 
Refped  :  but  Care  muft  be  taken  that  this  Reformation  of 
Vices,  which  are  now  publickly  known,  be  not  fo  fudden 
nor  aifein;ed,  as  to  proceed  from  Design  not  Nature,  whofe 
Operations  are  flow  and  methodical,  fo  Otho  thought;  that 
a  fudden  MoJcfty,  or  affected  Gravity  could  not  preferve  the 
Empire  which  he  had  attain-d  by  Villany  (;5).  The  People 
are  more  apprehenfive  of  fuch  Changes  than  of  Vices  them- 
felves ;  for  they  fufpeil  greater  mifchief  at  the  Bottom. 
FeignM  Vertue  is  worfe  than  Vice  j  for  this  is  executed  un- 
der the  (liape  of  the  other. 

AugujlHs  was  an  admirable  Pattern  of  Prudence  and  Va- 
lour, in  railing  and  fupporting  his  Empire,  which  all  Prin- 
ces ought  to  Copy.  At  nineteen  years  of  Age  he  fiiew'd 
himfelf  worthy  of  the  Empire,  by  fuftaining  the  Civil  (36) 
Wars.  From  which  time  he  began  to  raife  his  Fortunes. 
Empires  are  not  obtair/dby  deferving,but  by  having  merited 
them.  One  Viiftory  proclaimed  him  Emperour  (^37),  be- 
caufe  he  knew  how  to  make  ufc  of  Opportunity  and  Pru- 
dence •  of  Opportunity  in  triumphing  o^i^v  Anthony  and 
Lepicius  (58  ,  of  Prudence  in  not  entering  by  open  Force, 

C54)  NiTxo  enim  un^^uam  impcrium  flagitio  qH^fitmn,  bonii  artibns  exer- 
cui't.  Ysc.  ».  Hift.  i'i'i)  Sivrnl  rep'itmif  non  pjfi:  Principatum  [celery 
quAfitum,  fnbitn  modifiift  &  prifca  gravitate  retivevi  T;ic.  l  Hift. 
(16)  Nino  decimo  Cccfar  OLia'vianus  ctvilia  hi/h  f-ifti77iiit.  Tac.  15.  ann. 
(t,-])  Manfijfe,  C ■  favi  Jugttfto  'viElore,  Injperium.  Tac.  I.  Kift.  {38 j  Le- 
pidi  atque  Jntonii  arma  m  A'igujlum  ccfftrc.    T'ac.  I.  aqn. 
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every  one  was  weary  of  Civil  Wars  (59),  the  Empire  was 
naked  and  defencelefs  (40  \  all  the  moft  Couragious  being 
taken  oft,  by  the  Wars  or  Profcripticns  ('41).  The  Fro» 
vinces  were  difguftcd  at  the  Government  of  the  Senate^ 
and  fJiew'd  their  Inclination  to  change  it  (41 ; ;  DilTentions 
and  civil  Difcords,  ohlig'd  'em  ,to  apply  the  ufual  Re- 
medy of  turning  Ariftocracy  into  Monarchy  ('43).  AIJ 
thefe  Concurrents  manap/d  by  Prudence,  facilitated  his  Ac- 
cefs  to  the  Empire  ;  which  by  the  fame  Conduft  he  main- 
tained, he  oblig'd  the  Mobb,  by  defending  them  by  the 
Authority  of  a  Tribune  (44) ;  and  to  avoii  giving  Difguft, 
he  neither  took  upon  him  the  name  of  a  King,  nor  Dida- 
tor,  but  only  that  of  Prince  (45).  He  continued  the  Ti- 
tles of  the  M^igiftrates,  he  engag'd  the  Souldiery  by 
Gratuities  ,  the  People  by  Plenty,  and  all  in  genera! 
by  the  fweets  of  Peace,  by  Affability,  Civility  and  Cle- 
mency ("46).  He  was  courteous  even  to  his  Rivals,  An- 
thsny  and  Lepldm  (47),  and  rcwardd  thofe  with  Honours 
and  Riches,  who  had  been  zealous  in  his  Service  (48).  He 
very  rarely  was  fevere,  and  then  not  through  Paffion,  but  to 
procure  the  publick  Quiet  (49).  He  captivated  the  minds  of 
all,  by  a  ready  and  copious  Eloquence,  very  becoming  his 
Dignity  ^o) ;  he  usM  Juilice  among  his  Subjecls,  and  Mo- 
delly  to  his  Allies  (51);  ^^^  ftiew'd  his  Integrity,  in  punidi- 
ing    the  Debauching  of  his  Daughter  and  Ncice  (51). 


(59^  CunHa  difcordiu  civilihus  ftjfa  Ibid.  (40)  ^ulla  jita  publlca 
0yma.  Ibid.  {4  O  W^'^'c  adverfaKte  mm  ferocijjiwi  per  actes  ant  frofcri9- 
tione  cecidijjir.t.  Ibid.  (\.^)  Ncqm  Proviv.cioi  iUum  rerum  ftaturn  ahnvK^ 
lr»7it,  fufpecio  Senatus  populiq;  Imperiofoh  certamina,  poretitiam  (j^  avari. 
tiam  magijiratm'.m.  Ibid.  ('4;^-)  Non  aliter  difcordantis  patria  remedium 
fu'Jfe  quam  ut  ah  mo  regeretur.  ibid.  (.^4)  Ad  tuendam  plebem  tribmi- 
tiojure  contentam.  Ibid.  (45)  Non  Regm  tamen  n:q\  DiBatura,  fed  Pan. 
apis  r.omine  covflitutam  Remp.  Ibid.  (46)  eadem  Magijiratthus  'vscabU" 
la,  militetn  do7us  pcpuhm  amio7ia,  cvjiBos  dulcedine  »tii  pellexit.  Ibid.  (47) 
Midta  Ant07i\o&  mult  a  tepido  C07icej]it.  Ibid.  (48  j  Quanio  (juis  fervith 
promptior,  opibm  &  honoribus  extoUeb^tttr.  Ibid-  C49)  Pauca  admodum  "ji 
traclata,  quQ  cateris  quies  ejfet.  Ibid.  C<ro)  y^ugu/Io  p^ompta  ac  prQf.aem, 
fju^  d;cerat  Pfimipem,  ekqiiencia  fitit  Tc-  '5.  ann.  (51)  Jtn  apud  c'rves, 
modejliam  apud  j'ocius  Ibid.  3  ann.  (i^i)  Ob  impudiaitiam  JiHa  &' nep' 
li;,  quaslnrbe  d-pul'f,  Tac.  3. .ann. 

He 


7o     Ccunfel  and  Strength  both  necejfary  jor  Vol.  If. 
He    toerk  Care    to  preferve  noble  Families ,  as  is  vifible 
in    his  Bounty   to  Marcus   Hortalm   (si)-     He   fevereiy 
puni!h'd  the  Authors  of  Libels  upon  any  of  the  Nobili, 
fy  ('54)*  ^-"d  flighted  ,  thdfe  upon  himfelf  and  Govern- 
ment (s^)    He  very  tnach  adorn*d  and  beautified  the  City 
of  Rome  (56  \  He  (ix'd   the  Bounds  of  the  Empire,  keep- 
ing a  Book  of  his  Revenues  and  Expences  ("57)    He  erect- 
ed a  Military  Treafury,  and  fo  difpos'd  his  Forces,  that  his 
Armies ,  Fleets    and  Provinces  might    as   it   were  take 
hands  (58; :  Thefe  good  Qualities  made  the  Romans  chofe 
the  pretent  Government  which  was  fecure  and  fafe,  rather 
than  run  the  Rifque  and  uncertainty  of  the  Part  ^59); 
Hence  they  tirft  became  fon^  with  Tyranny.    I  don't  re- 
Itte  all  theie  Arts  with  a  Defign  to  inftruft  Tyranny,  but 
that  Tyrants  may  by  thefe  ways  reform,  by  joyning  thefe' 
to  the  Fear,  which  Force  and  Oppredion  have  aeated.  For 
that  which  is  gain'd  by  the  Sword  muit  be  preferved  by  it. 
For  which  Reafon  in  fuch  States, 'tis  rtquifire  to  erect  Ca- 
l^les  and  Fcr*:s,  but  fo  contriv'd  as  they  mayn't  feem  a  curb 
to  the  Peoples  Liberty,  but  a  Proteftion  againd  foreign  In- 
vafions,  Garrifons  appointed  for  their  Safet;/  not  to  keep 
'em  in   awe,  for  this  always  makes  'em  defperate.     The 
Spaniards  were  fo  offended,  that  the  Emperour  Conjians 
Ihould  commit  the  Guard  of  the  Tyrenaan  Hills  to  Fo- 
reigners, that  they   invited  (though  to  their  great  Detri- 
ment) the  Variilals,  Ahns^  Swedes^  and  other  Nations  in- 
to Spain.    Confidence  makes  Sub)e£ls  Loyal,  which  made 
the  Sc/'/j/r// give  the  Celtiberians  leave  to  march  under  the 
fnme  Colours,  and  lodge  in  the  fame  Tents  with   the  Ra- 
rnah's,    Alfo  Ji/^%?«i's  Life  Guard  wqtq  Spaniards  of  the 
Caiagtiritan  Legion,    Let  a  Prince  endeavour  gradually  to 

(ct)  Inle^as  d  Divo  ^rtgtiflo  Uberalitats  d;cies  ffflertium  duare  uxorefn, 
re  clarijpma  familia  txtiri^Hcrctur.  (54)  Primus  AugUjIiuf  eognitimem,  de 
jcfTiiifis  libdlis,  fpecie  legis  ejus  traftavit,  <^'c.  Tac.  t.  ann.  f  •;  <:)  Sed  ipft 
Divtis  'Julius.,  ipfe  Divus  J-iguflus  &  tuUre  ea,  &•  reHqticre.  Tac.  4.  ann. 
( s6)  Urbetn  ipfam  mag^ufco  orjiatii  Tac.  i.  3i.nx)^  (57)  Miri,  oceam,  aut 
ev.7iibus  lohgivquis  (.eptum  irrperitim  Tac.  i.  ann.  (s8)  Regiones,  P'O- 
'Viricias,  C/afier.  cunBa  intey  fe  cn7jiexa.\\>i^.  (59J  Nov;s  ex  ribus  ariUi 
tuia  &  p: aJiTi:ia   qujvy  'vefera ^  pcricuhfa  m/tihnt.  Ibid. 
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tranfplant  into  his  conquer'd  Provinces,  theCuftoms,  Gc- 
mus  and  Language  of  the  conquering  Nation,  as  they  did 
in  Spain,  in  thofe  Colonies  which  were  founded  in  the  time 
of  Migujfiis,  this  they  are  eafily  brought  to,  being  inclined 
to  imitate  their  Conquerours,  flattering  them  by  accommo- 
dating themfelves,  to  their  Manners  and  Genius,  and  efleem; 
ing  their  Privileges,  and  Honours  more  than  their  own. 
For  which  Reafon  the  Romans  gave  their  Friends  and  Con- 
federates the  Title  of  Citizens,  thereby  to  preferve  their 
Fidelity.    The  Eraperour  Vefpafian  to  oblige  the  Spaniards 
granted  them  all  the  Privileges  of  Italy.    Acquir'd  Provinces 
if  they  arc  ufed  like  Strangers,ncver  forget  theirEnmity ;  this 
was  the  Reafon,  why  the  Vm^txowx  Claudius  gave  the  Dig- 
nity of  Roman  Citizens  to  Gallia  Comata,  faying,  that  the 
Laced, tmoni an s  and  Athenians  were  ruin'd  by  nothing,  but 
by  ufing  their  conquer'd  Nations  as  Foreigners,  but  that 
their  Founder  Rcmulus  aclcd  with  more  Prudence,  whg  in 
the  fame  day  faw  his  Enemies,  his  Fellow-Citizens  (6oj. 
By  thefe  and  fuch  like  means,  foreign  Government  becomes 
natural,  after  continuance  of  time  has  fix'd  and  fetled  it, 
and  blotted  out  the  Memory  of  former  Liberty.    Spain  in 
its  Reftauration  flighted  this  Policy.    Efteeming  more  the 
Prefervation  of  its  Nobility,  than  to  debafe  it  with  the 
Blood  of  Jfrick,  and  h  would  not  fliare  any  of  its  Privi- 
leges, and  Honours    with  this  conquer'd  People,  whence 
though  united  in  one  Body,  they  kept  their  own  Cuftoms, 
and  Language,  together  with  fuch  an  indelible  Hatred, 
and  Treachery  that  they  were  forced,  that  they  might:  free 
themfelves  from  them,  to  drive 'cm  quite  out,and  to  deprive 
themfelves  of  fo  many  SubjeOs,  fo  ufeful  in  Agriculture  ; 
which  made  all  the  world  wonder  at  their  Policy,  in  pre- 
ferring the  Splendour  of  their  Nobility,  to  their  advan* 
tage  and   intereft  ,  and  their  Religion  to    humane  Pru- 
dence. 


(60)  Quid  aliiid  exitio  Lacedamoniis  <ir  ^theJiienfibtts  fult,  quamqutm 
armis  polierent^  nifi  quod  viilof  pro  alietiigenis  arcebant  ?  Et  conditor  nir. 
fter  Romulus  tamum  fipientia  'valuit,  tft  pkrofy;p!>pttl9f,  e$dem  die  hofieg^ 
fidnde  lives  hahiit.  Tac.  a    ann. 
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In  changing  one  form  of  Government  into  another,  fuch 
Skill  fliould  be  usM  that  the  People  mayn't  perceive  the 
change,  and  regret  the  lofs  of  the  former.  It  was  at  the 
Expulfion  of  Kings  at  Rome^  where  all  things,  as  well  Sa^ 
cred  and  Profane  were  managed  with  that  Prudence,  that  the 
People  did  not  perceive  the  want  of  thole  Kings,  who  had 
before  the  Care  and  management  of  both,  and  afterwards 
when  the  Commonwealth  was  turn'd  into  an  Empire,  the 
Magidrates  retain'd  the  fame  Titles  (6i ',  and  the  fame 
orderof  the  Senate  remained,  with  a  fhew  of  their  ancient 
Liberty  (62  \  and  'twas  this  eftabliflied  the  Empire.  The 
Dukes  of  Tufcany  did  the  fame  in  the  Dukedom  of  Florence. 
The  Emperour  Jvgujius  was  a  great  Mafter  of  this  Policy  : 
Difpofing  things  by  Degrees,  executing  fome  out  of  hand, 
and  remitting  others  to  another  opportunity,  fearing  he 
fiiould  not  fucceed  in  endeavouring  to  do  all  together  ('6;). 
But  Samuel  was  more  worthy  of  admiration,  in  changing 
as  he  did  the  Government  and  Policy  of  the  people  of  God, 
without  giving  any  oneoccafion  of  Complaint  (64J.  The 
very  fliadoivs  of  Liberty  (liould  be  fo  diffipated,  that  they 
fliould  infenfibly  difappear  as  Dominion  takes  Root;  this 
Jgricola  judg'd  the  belt  way  to  manage  Britain  (65  j. 

There  is  no  Force  more  mild  and  etfedual  in  maintaining 
and  prcfervingacquir'd  Provinces  than  Liberality.  Men  have 
woiiliipped  and  attributed  Divinity,  even  to  things  Inani- 
mate, which  they  have  received  any  benefit  from ;  they 
are  eafily  ^iiin'd  by  Incered:  ;  nor  do  they  much  circ  what 
hand  holds  the  Scepter,  whether  Foreign  or  Natural,  pro- 
vided it  he  Liberal  ;  they  who  fuffer  themfelvesto  be  oblig'd 
by  Benefits  received,  and  afterwards  prove  falfe,  can  never 
do  the  Prince  any  great  damage  by  their  Defigns  againft 
him,  for  no  Body  will. take  the  part  of  an  ungrateful  Per- 


61)  E.te^em  Magiflratttum  vocabtda.  Tac.  i.  ann.  {6i)  ScdTiborius 
vim  PriKcipattts,  fibi  firrnans,  irnaginem  ani'icfuitatis  fenatui  prabebat.- 
Tac.  3.  ann.  (63)  Nofi  ofmiia  jiatim,  uti  decretum  erat,  execututrft, 
verities,  ji'c parutn  juccedcret  ft (imtd  homines  transjerre  e^  tnvertere  rjeUet^ 
Jed quidam  cxterr.pore dijpajuit ,t]Hadarn  rejtcit  171  timpus.  Diori-  {6i)  EtS 
clt-f.  46.  iC.  ('(5^)  ld-jne  adverfus  Britaiiniam  prcfiturHm,  ft  Roma^aubi" 
5«f  *rw/»,   C;^  i-elut  i  cmf^tfin  lilnrtaf  tolUntur.  Tac.  in  v\x..  Agric 
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fon.  For  this  Reafon  Sc'ifio  upon  the  taking  of  Carthage ^ 
order'd  all  their  Goods  to  be  reftor'd  to  the  Inhabitants ; 
and  Sertorms  gaiuM  the  Affections  of  the  Spaniards  by  mo- 
derating their  Taxes,  and  conftituting  a  Senate  in  Spain  like 
that  at  Rome  J  and  King  Ervigius  the  better  to  fecure  his 
Throne,  lelTen'd  the  Imports  which  were  laid  upon  his  Sub- 
je(fts,  and  forgave  all  that  was  due  to  his  Treafury.  The 
Romans  in  their  conquer'd  Provinces  lelfen'd  their  Taxes, 
to  make  their  Dominion  feem  the  more  eafie  {6G) ;  for  Sub= 
jeds  can  better  brook  Slavery  it  felf,  than  Avarice  in  their 
Commanders ,  as  the  Romans  found  in  the  Rebellion  of  the 
Frifians  {6j).  A  Prince  ought  therefore  to  be  very  cau- 
tious of  opprelfing  his  new  acquir'd  Provinces  with  Taxes, 
but  efpecially  of  introducing  thofe  which  are  us'd  in  other 
parts ;  for  fuch  an  Introdiidion  is  odious :  The  Cappadoci- 
ans  revolted,  becaufe  Archelans  would  have  introduced 
Taxes  among  them,  after  the  i^owj«  Fafliion  (68). 

Modefty  is  alfo  neceflary  to  the  prefervation  of  acquir'd 
Kingdoms ;  the  Senators  were  more  difgufted  at  Cafar^s 
not  rifing  up  when  they  entred  the  Senate,  than  at  the  lofs 
of  their  Liberty.  Wliich  Tiberius  obferving,  carried  him- 
felf  refervedly  and  raodeftly  toward  them  (^69)  j  the  Peo- 
ple take  more  notice  of  Accidents  than  the  fubftance  of 
Things,and  fometimes  for  frivolous  empty  Pundilio's  of  Ho- 
nour Princes  loi'e  their  Efleem,  and  become  odious  to  'em. 
Sejamis  thought  'twas  better  to  (1  ght  the  empty  fiiadov^s  of 
Grandeur,  and  to  augment  real  Prower  (10).  The  Romans 
valud  not  vain  Ceremonies,  but  were  intent  upon  the  in- 
creafe  and  prefervation  of  their  Empire  (71.):"  For  which 
» Reafon  Tiberius  like  a  prudent  Politician,  was  a  vigorous 
contemner  of  Honour  (71).  Nor  Would  he  ever  permit 

(<?6)  Quitdam  ex  Rrg:is  tributis  dimimtta,  quo  mititis  Rom.  Imperii 
umfperaretur.Tac.^-  ann.  (67)  Pacem  exucrs,  mfiramagis  dvaritia^ 
qttam  obfequii  irr.patientei.  Tac.  4.  ann.  (6%)  iiuid  noflrum  in  modum 
deferre  Cenfus,  pati  tributa  adigebatin:  Tac.  4.  ann.  {69)  yerbafuere 
pauca,  &  fcnfu  permodejlo.  Tac.  i.  ann.  (70)  Et  Tfn'atit  Jib i  invidiam , 
adcmpta  fahuaNtiufa  turba,  [ublatifyKe  inanibus*,  'vera  patentia  au- 
geri.  Tac.  4.  ann.  (71)  ^pnd  <}an  vis  imperii  valet,  inajiia  tranjmit^ 
?«7:r«r,  Tdcrf.ann.  (72J  rnUda.-  aUoqni fpern(nd'nH3ti<:rib-As.  Tac.4.ann« 
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the  farther  Spain  to  ered  Temples  to  him,  nor  admit  of 
zhQ  Title  of  Father  of  his  Countrey  ("7;],  well  knowing 
the  Danger  of  inordinate  Ambition,  when  exposM  to  the 
View  of  every  one  (74).  For  the  fame  Reafon  of  State  the 
Dukes  of  F/tirewc?,  demean  themfclves  with  great  Civility  to 
their  SiibjeLls  not  pern^itting  them  to  flop,  to  pay   their 
Refpeds  when   they  pafs  by,  as  is  ufual  at  Rome.     After 
that  Cajiiie  had  refused  Obedience  to  Kings,  they  banifli'd 
chofe  high   founding  Titles,  calling  their  Governours  only 
Judges,  that  they  might  be  the  better  received  by  the  Peo- 
ple.    By  the  fame  Prudence  and  Moderation  ;  Don  Ferdi- 
Titind  the  Catholick  refus'd  the  name  of  King  [after  the 
Death  of  the  Queen]  and  would  be  call'd  only  Governour 
of  Caftile,    Some  States  in  Italy   which  afpire   to  Royal 
Dignity,  will  I  believe  at  laft  (pray  God  I  may  be  milfa- 
ken ;   find  the  ill  Confequences  of  their  having  left  their 
former  Modefly,  for  Itdy  will  not  be  able  to  fupport  it- 
felf,  when  fiie  fliall  fee  fo  many  Crown'd  Heads  within  her 
Territories.    'Tis  lels  inconvenient  to  extend  the  limits  of 
any  State,  than  to  alter  the  Form  of  its  interiour  Greatnefs ; 
either  through  the  jealoufie  of  the  Nobility,  or  the  Con- 
tempt of  the  Ccmmons,  for  about  thofe  they  are  both  mighty 
Captious  ;  from  the  inequality  of  Communities  proceeded 
Common  Government ;  in  which  not  to  admit  Sovereign- 
ty is  the  means  to  preferve  their  Frtedora ;  but  if  the  Seeds 
of  Royalty  are  once  fown,  they  will  produce  the  Defire  of 
Monarchy,  which  puts  an  end  to  their  Liberty    In  a  word, 
'tis  VQ-^ct  ;done  fas  we  Orall  (hew  elfewhere)  that  preferves 
acquird  Kingdoms  \  provided  that  Peace  be  cautious  and 
arm*d.     For  fo  it  gives  opportunity  to  Pofleffion,  to  IcttleJ 
its  Government,  and  juflific  its  Title,  without  the  trouble 
of  War  which  confounds  all  Right,  and  gives  opportunity 
ti/turbulent  uneafie  Spirits,  and  robs  the  Commander  of 
his.' Authority      Wherefore  a  Prince  ought  not  only  to  en- 
deavour to  procure  Peace,  to  his  new  Kingdoms,  but  alfo 

r?-?)  hJomcn  Fatris  Patriot  Tiber im  a  popuh  fapiw  ingeflum,  reput/iaA 
'vit,  Tac.  I.  ann.  (^74)  Cmi^a  mortalium  nicerta,  qriantoque  ^lus  ndcf-^^^ 
tu:  fsTijf,  (anto  je  rfiugii  in  lubrico  HiBitam.   Tac.  i .  anilT 
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^0  the  neighbouring  Provinces ;  for  the  fame  fparks  of  Fire 
Cafily  catch,  and  the  fury  of  Arms  foon  embroils  thofe 
that  are  near  them.  This  was  the  Reafon  that  King  Vhi- 
lip  III.  took  up  Arras  againft  Emanuel  Duke  of  Savoy ^ 
when  he  would  have  taken  Mmferrat  from  the  Duke  of 
Manttia^  his  Majefty  endeavouring  to  decide  thofe  Preten- 
tions by  Juflice,  not  Force,  nor  would  he  fuffer  the  Am- 
bition of  one  perfon  to  dif^urb  the  Quiet  of  all  Italy.  The 
fame  Danger  is  at  prefent  to  be  fear'd,  unlefs  thefe  Animo- 
tities  which  have  put  fo  many  Princes  in  Arms,  be  accom- 
modated ;  for  the  Sword  once  drawn,  either  revenge  thinks 
of  fatisfadiion  for  Affronts  received,  or  Jufticc  of  recover- 
ing her  Right,  or  Ambition  of  extending  its  Dominions, 
or  Mars  himfelf  of  trying  his  Strength.  .  I  conclude  this 
Difcourfe  with  four,  Verfes  of  TaJfo,m  which  he  very  judi- 
cioufly,  and  concifelv  comprehends  the  true  Grounds,  up- 
on which  any  new  Kingdom  fliould  be  eftabliflied 
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N  Arrow  fent  from  a  Bow,  either  mounts  or  fa'is, 
without  fufpending  in  the  Air  ;  like  time  prelent, 
which  is  fo  imperceptible ,  that  it  no  fooner  is, 
but  is  paft :  Or  lik»  Angles  in  a  Circle,  where  the  acute 
becomes  obtufe,  without  ever  forming  a  right  Angle.  The 
firft  point  of  the  Arrows  confiftence  is  the  firft  of  its  Decli- 
nation ;  the  higher  it  mounts,  the  nearer  'tis  to  its  fall. 
All  things  when  they  arrive  at  their  higheft  Pitch,  muft 
recefiarily  decline  :  Hippocrates  obferv'd  this  in  humane 
Bodies,  that  when  they  are  paft  thriving,  they  immediately 
begin  to  decay  (t).  Nothing  in  Nature  is  Permanent;  the 
Heavens  themfelves  never  reft,  no  more  do  their  Effecis 
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fi)  Nee  enim  in  melius  verii,  nee  diujtjt ere 'vdent,  relij^ttm  efi,  ut  in    if 
diterius  dilabaiiiur.  HippOC 
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which  they  imprint  on  things  below ;  for  which  Reafoii 
Socrates  attributed  all  changes  of  Government  to  them  (i). 
Monarchies  differ  not  from  Animals  and  Vegetables,  they 
are  bom,  live  and  die  like  them,  nor  have  they  any  time  of 
Confjftence,  fo  that  their  falls  are  natural  (3).  In  not  in- 
creafmg  they  decreale.  There  is  no  interval  in  the  fail  of 
the  higheft  Fortune ;  when  it  once  begins  to  fall  'tis  irapof- 
fible  to  fiop  it ;  'tis  more  difficult  for  the  Majcfty  of  Princes 
to  fall  from  the  higheft  Pitch  to  the  middlemoft,  than  from 
thence  to  the  loweft  Degree  (4J,  But  all  Kingdoms  don'C 
rife  and  fall  by  the  fame  Degrees ;  when  they  are  got  up  to 
the  higheft  Point,  they  fall  with  more  fpeed  than  they 
rofe  ($j.  Alexander  was  twelve  years  in  railing  his  King- 
dom, which  decay 'd  in  a  very  fmall  time,  being  rent  and 
divided  at  firft  into  four,  and  afterwards  into  more  Prin- 
cipalities. The  Caules  of  the  Rife  and  Fall  of  States  are 
many  ;  thofc  who  attribute  them  to  Motion,  or  the  power  of 
theStarSjOr  the  number  of  P//?fo,orClimadlerick  years,  deny 
Providc^nce  the  care  of  Sublunary  things.  He  who  has 
defign'd  to  make  the  World,  will  not  difdain  to  govern  it  .- 
Nay  to  create,  and  not  take  care  of  the  World,  would  hs 
difapproving  his  own  work.  If  God  vouchfafed  hirafelf 
to  paint  the  Peacocks  Tail,  and  the  Butterflies  Wings,  (ha!I 
we  think  he  will  commit  to  Chance  the  management  of 
Empires  and  Monarchies,  upon  which  depend  the  Happi- 
nefs  or  Ruin  of  Mankind,  for  whom  all  things  were  crea- 
ted ?  'Twouid  be  impious  to  believe  it,  and  to  attribute  the 
Succeis  of  things  to  our  own  Counfels,  the  higheft  Arro- 
gance. By  him  Kings  Reign,  and  with  his  own  Hsinds  he 
difpofes  of  Scepters,  and  though  in  their  Prefervation  he 
give  their  free  Courfe  to  thofe  natural  Inclinations,  which 
were  either  born  with  us,  or  imprinted  in  us  by  lome  other 

(-)  Ql^^  caiifam  ejfe  tradtt,  quednihil  perfetuo  manecit,  fed  omnia  ?;.(;'. 
eiuodam  orbiculsrt   tnutcntur.  Anil.  5.  Pol.  (3)  Naturales   eJfe  qov  ■ 
ones  Rinim^uh.   Cic    lib  2.  de  nar,  Deor.  (4)  Regum  mfijeliaten. 
cilius  ii  furrnno  fitjiigio  ad  mediuw  detrahi,  cjuam  a  7»ediis  ad  1:    . 
ci^ltari.  Livius.  ('y)  Riti  maligna,  perpetuaef;  in  ommbus  rd-:. 
ut  ad  fummitm  perduila,  rurfus  ad  infimum  'udocius   ^uidem  CjU 
dermt.relabansnr.   Seneca. 
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influence,  without  giving  any  check  or  reftraint  to  Free- 
will ;  yet  does  God  himfelf  order  and  difpofe  them  fo 
that  no  Government  was  ever  ruin'd,  without  the  interve- 
ning of  fome  humane  Folly  and  Bindnefs  (6).  1  cannot  for- 
tear  thinking  that  Empires  would  be  pepetual,  if  Princes 
would  accommodate  their  Will  to  their  Power,  their  Power 
to  their  Reafon,  and  their  Reafon  to  Accidents. 

Since  then  Prudence  and  humane  Counfel  have  their  part 
in  the  falls  of  Empires,  we  may  eafily  find  the  Caufes  there- 
of ;  which  are  either  general  or  particular ;  general  which 
comprehend  all  Kingdoms,  whether  acquir'd  by  Succeifion, 
Eledion  or  Conqueft,  and  are  many,  but  may  be  reduced 
to  four  Principal  ones,  from  whence  proceed  the  reft ;  03 
in  the  Horizon  of  the  World ,  from  the  four  Cardinal 
Winds  proceed  many  collateral  op,es.  Thefe  Caufes  are  Re- 
ligion, Honour,  Life  and  Eftare ;  for  the  Confervation  of 
Vv'hich  Civil  Society  was  firll  inftituted,  and  the  People  be- 
came fubjcdl  to  the  Government  of  one,  a  few,  or  many  ; 
and  whenever  they  find  thcmfelves  opprefs'd  in  any  one  of 
thefe  four,  they  rebel  and  change  the  Form  of  the  Govern- 
ment. We  will  therefore  touch  upon  thefe,  with  as  much 
brevity  as  the  Subjed  will  admit. 

Though  Religion,  as  we  faid  before,  be  the  firongeil 
Bond  of  Governments,  yet  is  it  that  which  difunitesthtrii 
moft,  and  reduces  them  into  many  Forms,  when  it  is  not 
univerfal,  for  thofe  who  are  of  different  Opinions  about 
God,  never  live  in  Unity  aiuong  themfelves.  If  they  difa- 
gree  and  quarrel  about  trivial  Cufioms  and  Manners,  how 
much  more  will  they  about  their  Affection  and  Loyalty, 
due  to  the  Creator  of  all  things,  and  furious  Zeal  of  un- ' 
dcrrtanding  things  of  fuch  importance.  Liberty  of  Con^ 
fcience  is  the  ruin  of  any  State.  Thofe  who  difagree  in 
r^iatters  of  Religion,  are  to  one  another  (as  the  Holy  Spi- 
rit fays)  Pricks  in  their  Eyes,  and  Thorns  in  their  Sides  (7)  i 

(6)  Ego  Ha  eo7riper>'  07mna  B.cgita  Clvit ates ,Natinnef(j\  uf^ue  eo  profp(riwi 
•,niperium  hiThii  Jf;,dum  aptid eos  njera  (onJiHa  'valueruni ;  ubicnr.q;  Grctici^ 
Timor.  Foitiptas  la  cornipere,  poJJ  paiilo  immivtiti  opes,  deindc  aiicwpti.'/.i 
n'p:rium,po/IreKofervitusiTf.po/!faffi.Ssi]\uii.     (7)  Numb.  33.  5'.    ' 
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The  Duty  of  Subjeds,  and  the  greater  Ties  of  Frienddiip^ 
and  Relation  are  loos'd,  and  broken  upon  account  of  Re- 
ligion. King  JViteric  was  put  to  Death  by  his  own  Sub- 
j=tl;s,  for  endeavouring  to  introduce  Arianiim,  the  fame  be- 
fel  TV'itiza  for  altering  the  Rices  and  Ceiemonies  of  Divine 
Worfliip.  Galicia  rebelled  againft  King  Fro;/«;,  for  the  a*- 
bufe  of  the  Marriage  of  the  Clergy :  As  loon  as  Dive  lity 
of  Religions  was  introduced  among  the  Dutch,  they  re- 
bell'd  againft  their  lawful  King  and  fvlaller. 

So  Honour,  as  it  is  the  Defence  and  Prefervation   of 
States,  and   the  chief  Spur  to  Loyalty,  fo  it  alfo  diftarbs 
tiiem  to  clear  it  felf  from  Affronts,  Contempt  and' Injuries, 
the  People  preferring  Honour  before  Life  and  Fortune  (8). 
Count  Jidian  invited  the  Moors  into  Spain^  becaufe  he  fuf- 
pe(n:ed  that  King  Roderick  had  violated  the  Honour  of  his 
Daughter  Cd-y.? ;  the  Nobles  oi  Caftile  tvook  up  Arms  againft 
Jiphonfui  HI.  for  that  he   would  infringe  their  Privileges, 
and  oblige  'em  to  pay  Taxes ;  as  did  x\v:  Suhjftls  of  Ra~ 
rnires  III.  King  of  Leo?},  for  his  fevcre  and  icrvile  ufage 
of  them.     For  Affronts  received  by  the  People  always  pro- 
voke to  Revenge  upon    the  Prince  (9  )  ;  and  Contempt 
creates  Seditions  (10).     And  this  either,  when  the  Prince 
contemns  the  People,  or  the  People  the  Piince,  which  is 
when  they  don't  find  him  fitly  qualilied,  thinking  it  bafe  to 
obey  one  who  knov;s  not  to  Command,  i:nd  mike  himfelf 
refpeded,  and  takes  no  Care  of  the  Government.     So  the 
People  of  Arragon  fcrved  their  King  J~>hn  \.  the  fame  thing 
hdtX'John  n.  of  i  afzile  for  his  Infufficiency,  Uinry  IV, 
for  his  Vices,  and  Alphor/fj  V.  of  Portugal,  for  fuffering  him- 
felf to  be  governed  by  others     Ncr  do  Subie(fls  take  it  3§ 
a  lefs   Injury  and  Contempt,  for  the  Prince  to  make  Fo- 
reigners his  chief  Minilkrs,  and  to  difpofe  of  all  Dignities 
and  Pieferment  among  them  :    for  (as   King  HiUry  laid ) 


.'c?)  Honor  tjuo^ne  qnt^ntujin  "juleat,  &  cjuomodo  fit  carxfa  jcdiiioms,  ma- 
nifcfium  efi  Arill:.  5.  Pol.  c.  1.(9)  £f  ?ntdt,e  coJifpiraliotitS,  &  tnvafio- 
nes  hiSionarchas  ^ro^ter  pudendas  ctaiHTtseUas,  /?»  corpus  illatas  J  'B  ^  jun^. 
Arift.  <:.  Pol.  1.  10!  (10)  Propter  C07itetr.f::m  itiam  jcditicnei  iivfpira- 
tiOTtefq^efii'mt.  Arift.  5.  Po].  c.  3. 
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**  That  is  declaring  plainly,  that  his  own  native  Subjects 
**  are  infufficient  and  unworthy  *.  This  was  the  caufe  of 
the  Commotions  of  Cafiiley  in  the  time  of  the  Emperour 
CharUs  V.  The  fame  thing  happens  upon  an  unequal  Di- 
flribution  of  Honours,  for  that  Men  of  great  Spirits  can't 
brook  (iijj  and  take  it  as  an  Affront,  that  Men  of  left 
befert  are  preferred  before  them  (12). 

The  greateft  Difeafe  of  a  Government  is  Incontinence 
and  Luft  in  the  Governours ;  hence  proceed  Seditions  and 
Revolutions  of  States,  for  that  violates  the  Honour  of  ma- 
ny, and  is  feverely  punillied  by  God.  One  fuch  Adion 
buried  Spain  in  allies  for  many  Ages ;  the  fame  calTd 
down  great  Plagues  upon  Egypt  (i;).  And  D^v/^  fuffered 
great  Troubles,  both  in  his  own  Perfon,  and  in  his  Pofte- 
rity  (14),  who  were  continually  perfecuted  and  deftroy'd 
by  the  Sword. 

There  is  danger  in  thofe  States,  where  many  are  exclud- 
ed from  Offices ;  for  they  are  ail  fo  many  Enemies  (15)  ; 
no  Man  is  fo  ftupid  as  not  to  defire  Honour,  and  take  it  ill 
to  be  deprived  of  it  (ib).  Thofe  States  alfoare  fubjedtto 
the  fame  Inconveniency,  in  which  the  Magiftracy  is  divid- 
ed among  a  fet  number  of  the  Nobility,  all  the  reft  being 
excluded. 

The  third  Caufe  of  the  Revolutions  and  Troubles  of 
States  is  the  defire  of  preferving  Life,  that  is,  when  the 
Subjefls  think  the  Prince  fo  Lazy,  and  Cowardly  as  that  he 
can't  preferve  and  defend  them  ;  or  elfe  when  they  hate  him 
for  his  Severity,  as  they  did  King  AlphonfolW.ox  for  his 
Cruelty,asthey  did  King  Veter ;  or  for  his  Injuftice  and  Ty- 
ranny, which  endangers  all  thdr  Lives,  as  they  did  King 
OrdomuSf  for  the  ill  ufage  and  Murther  of  the  Counts  of 


*  L.  14.  tir.  5.  lib.  2.  recop.  (11)  Non  multitudo  ^uidem  graviter 
ferf  ;»ac/ual:taUm  fatrimonitrum,  p-^Jiantes  a'ttem  honorutn  inaqualita" 
t'em.  Arlft.  lib.  2.  Po'.  C-  5.  { i  a)  Nam  homines  turn  quod  ipfi  inbomrati 
funt  tnvvent  feditio7ies,  turn  Quod  alios  njideant  in  homre.  Arift.  y.  Po).3. 
(13)  Gen.  12.  17.  (14J  2  bam.  15. ic.  (jy^  Cum  enim  mult  studo  ino- 
pum  eji  iticivitate,  eademq;  ab  ho^ioribus  exdiifa,  necejfc  eft  earn  eivitS' 
iem  flenam  hoftium  Reipub  Arift.  lib.  3.  Pol.  c  7.  {iC)  Honor i  incumbit, 
*am  j'gnaru:  ^uat/t  bonus.  Arift.  2.  Pol.  j. 
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Caftikj  whence  proceeded    the  Change  of   his  State  *. 

The  laft  is,  Eltates,  that  is  when  a  Prince  idldy  iqnan- 
ders  away  his  Subjects  Fortunes ;  which  occafion'd  Gamas 
King  of  Gahcia,  to  lofe  both  Kingdom  and  Life  too  ;  or 
when  he  extravagantly  fpends  his  Revenues,  which  was  Ra- 
wo»'s  Pretence  for  killing  his  Brother- in-Law ,  Sanchez 
King  of  Navarre ;  or  when  he  is  very  covetous,  as  was 
King  Alphonfo ;  or  ^when  through  his  ill  management,  the 
State  fuffers  by  Scarcity,  or  when  the  Price  of  things  rifes, 
or  Trade  fails,  which  rendered  the  fame  Alphonfo  fo  odious; 
or  whenthe^Coin  is  bad,  as  'cwas  in  the  time  of  ?eter  II. 
King  of  JrragoHy  and  in  many  other  Kings  Reigns ;  or 
when  Places  of  Profit,  or  Riches  are  unequally  defpos'd  of. 
For  Envy  andNeceflity  take  up  Arms  againft  the  Rich  and 
fo  raife Commotions  (17  j.  This  alfo  happens  from  the  Male- 
adminiftration  of  Juftice,  from  the  quartering  of  Souldiers, 
and  from  other  Burthens,  which  opprefs  the  Subjsds  E- 
ftates  and  Goods. 

Befides  thefe  general  Caufes,  there  are  others  particular 
to  the  three  Diftinflions  which  I  made  of  Kingdoms,  in  the 
la(t  Emblem,  which  may  be  inferred  from  what  I  proposed 
for  their  Prefervation  ;  for  the  Knowledge  of  prelerving  a 
State,  implys  the  Knowledge  of  what  will  ruin  it,and  fo  on 
the  contrary  fi8) ;  for  all  this  I  cannot  but  enlarge  a  little, 
though  I  run  a  Rifque  of  repeating  what  has  been  alrea- 
dy faid. 

Hereditary  States  are  ufually  ruined,  for  want  of  Care 
and  Diligence  in  the  Succeflbur,  efpecially  when  they  are 
confiderable ;  for  then  their  Greatnefs  makes  him  fecure 
and  negligent,  carelefs  of  all  Danger,  and  dubious  in  his 
Gouncels,  In  Execution  timorous,  lead  he  ftiould  difturb 
the  Quiet  he  injoys  j  he  takes  no  Care  to  prevent  misfor- 
tunes, but  thinks  it  fufficient  if  he  can  remedy  them  ;  not 
confidering  that  this  latter  is  more  chargeable  and  lefs 

*  Mar.  Hift.  Hifp.  (fj)  Infuper  feditiones  eriuntur,nonfclut»  ob  pa-- 
trimoniorum ^vcrum  etiam  ob  honoram  inxqualitatcm.  Arift.  Jib.  i.  Pol.  y. 
(18^  Sed  iUud  primum  omnium  duhitart  non  potefi,  cfuin  cognitis  lis  qua 
Rei'psb.  mteritum  importajit^  ea  ^MO^;  quz  falutem  afferunf,  inteUitantiir. 
Aiiil.  lib.  5.  \-ij\.  cap.  8.  ^     " 
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effedual  (19).  He  thinks  Bravery  too  dangerous;  and  in 
procuring  Peace  by  certain   idle  and  uncertain  means,  he 
brings  a  War  upon  himfelf,  and  fo  ruins  himfeif  by  the 
very  means  he us'd  for  his  Prefervation.    This  is  the  mis- 
fortune of  Monarchies ,  that  in  taking  Renofe  they  find 
ruin,  endeavouring  to  ftop  they  fall,  and  cealing  to  labour 
they  grow  feeble.    Ezekiel  aptly  reprcfcnts  all  this   in  his 
Villon  of  the  four  wing'd  Animals,  which  are  the  Em- 
blems of  Princes  and  Monarchies :  "  Which  when   they 
*'  went  T  heard  the  noife  of  their  Wings,  like  the  noife  of 
*'  great  Waters,  as  the  Voice  of  the  Almighty,  the  Voi.e 
*'  Speech  as  the  noife  of  an  Hoft  •  20)  ;  when  they  ftood 
"  they  let  down  their  Wings.   But  'tis  not  neceljary  to  a 
Prince's  Prefervation  to  be  always  making  new  Conquefts, 
for  this  would  be  endlefs,  and  run  into  Tyranny   and  In- 
jufticc  ;  a  State  may  eafily  maintiin  it  felf  within  the  Cir- 
cumference of  its  own  Circle ,  provided  it   preferves  its 
Aftivity  and  Vigour,  and  thofe  Arts  by  which  it  at  firft  ac- 
quired its  Graudeur  ;  running  waters  preferve  their  Purity, 
but  once  ftanding  they  taint  ;  yet  is  it  not  necelTary,  that 
they  (hould  be  always  running  ;  it  fjffices   that  they  keep 
a  Motion  within  themfelves,  like  Lakes  movd  only  by  the 
Winds ;.  fo  Monarchies  in  which  Difcipline  flouriQics,  and 
which  are  fenced  againft  all  Accidents,  are  of  long  conti- 
nuance, though  they  make  no  Excuriions ;  for  without  War 
Arts  Military  may  be   exercifed  ;  fo  Cajf/lus  in  time  of 
Peace  caus'd-  all  the  old  Military  Difcipline  to  be  obfer- 
ved  (21).    A  Prince  fc;r  want  of  Exercife  of  his  Arms, 
ihould  not  grow  wholly  enervate  by  the  Sloth  and  Lazinefs 
cf  Peace  ;  but  fiiould  then  enterpize  fome  glorious  Action, 
that  may  preferve  his  Reputation.    JiigUftus  during  the 
Repofc  of  his  Empire,  fufFer'd  not  his  fiery  Soul  to  be  ex- 
tinguiOi'd  by  the  allies  of  Idlenefs,  for  when  he  wanted 
what  to  do  as  Man,  he  employ'd  himfelf  as  God,  ftud}ing 


(19)  Tardiorajunt  remedia  cjuam  mala.  ydLQ.itw'M.  Agv.  (jo)  Ezek. 
1.14.  (21J  ^ctamen  quantum  [in:  hello  dab.ttur^revocireprifcu-m  tnorem, 
exercitare  Lcgio7iis  cura  provtftis  figere  ,  ^critide  acfi  hoft  is  ingruerct.. 
Tac.  1 2.  ann. 
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the  Motion  of  the  Spheres,  correcting  the  Months,  and 
prescribing  Lav;s  to  time.  To  this  end  Fh'ilip  \\.  Ereded 
that  admirable  Fabrick  of  the  Efcurial ;  in  which  he  aim'd 
to  outdo  Nature  her  felf  in  Art,  and  to  (hew  the  whole 
World  the  greatnefs  of  his  Soul,  and  of  his  Piety. 

But  Hereditary  Kingdoms  are  alfo  in  Danger,  when  the 
Succeflibur  forgetting  the  Laws  and  Inllitutions  of  his  Ance- 
Itors,  thinks  that  the  Subjects  Duty,  and  Subje(^ion  is  from 
Nature,  and  not  remembring  that  his  Grandeur  is  derived 
from  them,  he  looks  upon  'em  as  Slaves,  and  is  more  bent 
upon  his  own  Intereft,  than  the  publickGood,  his  Admi- 
niftration  being  turn'd  intoTyranny  (12).  Whence  the  Peo- 
ple conceive  a  difrefped  to  the  Viince,  and  an  Odium  and 
abhorrence  of  hisPerfon  and  Aiftion,  by  which  the  recipro- 
cal Union  between  the  King  and  People  is  broken  (1:;); 
fince  one  obeys,  and  t'other  commands  by  the  mutual  Be- 
nch ctliey  receive,  one  in  the  Splendour  and  Grandeur  of 
his  Government,  t'other  in  the  Happinefs  of  being    well 
governed  ;  without  this  reciprocal  Bond,  Hereditary  King- 
doms would  go  to  ruin,  or  ac  Itaft  fu'Jcr  a  Change  ;  for  ciie 
Prince  feeing  himfelr  defpifed  and  flighted  by  all,  is  in  per- 
petual Fear,  from  which  fear  proceeds  Cruelty,  and  from 
that  Tyranny  ;  which  the   Nobles  not  being  able  to  bear, 
confpire  againft  him,  and  by   the  affiiiance  of  the  People 
dethrone  him  :  Whence  it  comes  that  the  People  looking 
upon  them  as  the  Reftorers  of  their  Liberty,  offer  them  the 
Goveriiraent,  and  thus  Ariflocracy  is  introduc'd;  but  even 
this  foon  falls  into  the  Inconveniences  of  Monarchy  ;  for 
as  their  Children  fucceed,  the  Magiftracy  and  Government 
becomes  Hereditary,  and  they  abufe  them,  and  convert  them 
to  their  own  Incereft,  whence  the  People  finding  them- 
felves  opprefs'd  by  them,  wreft  their  Fov>'er  from  'em,  and 
will  fet  up  forGovernoursrhemfelves,  as  if  their  Liberty 
was  greater  in  a  Democracy,  in  which  it  being  impoffible  to 
prefcrve  Equality,  Infolence,  and  Injuftice  rule,  from  whence 

(iij  Ali<e  Tyrannides  ex  Regiltus,  ^ni  moribus  i7ijlitutifq;  ma  jorum 
violatis,  imperia  magi:  concupierunt.  Aiill.  Pol.  5.  cap.  ic.  ("2  5)  Nam 
p  n'mvolcntibui  impenP,pratifiui  dafnut  (ff-:  Rcgnw/s.  Arift.  j.  Pol.cap.io. 
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proceed  Seditions  and  Tumults,  and  thence  Confufion, 
which  obliges  *em  to  choofe  feme  one  Perfon  to  command 
*€m,and  fo  the.Government  becomes  once  again  Monarchical. 
This  Circle  ufually  States  run,  in  which  they  very  often 
wholly  lofe  their  Liberty,  when  fome  Potent  Neighbour 
makes  ufe  of  the  opportunity  of  their  Commotions,  to  con- 
quer and  enflave  them. 

Eleftive  Kingdoms,  or  at  lead  the  Peoples  Affe£iions  for 
the  Prince  are  loft ;  when  the  A<flions  of  the  Elc6>ed  Prince 
correfpond  not  to  the  Opinion  which  had  been  once  concei- 
ved of  him;  for  many  appear  capable  of  Government,  be- 
fore they  come  to  it,  as  Galba  did  (2/^')\  thofe  who  voted 
not  for  the  Elcftion  are  in  continual  Danger  and  Fear, 
which  makes  them  delire  and  contrive  a  Change.  Thofe 
who  afTifled  him  with  their  Votes,  promife  themfelves  fach  a 
fiiare  of  his  Favour,  that  finding  themfelves^^tf^ppointed 
in  their  Hopes,  they /all  into  difguft  and  complaint ;  it  be- 
ing impoffible  for  the  Prince  to  fatisfieall.  Or  whether  it  be 
that  humane  Gratitude  is  tir'd  with  the  continual  light  of 
its  Benefadlors,  and  looks  upon  them  as  fo  many  Creditors. 
Subjed^s  us'd  to  frequent  Eledlions  are  always  fond  of  them, 
and  ftiil  fancv  the  new  Prince  will  be  better ;  thofe  who 
have  the  Privilege  of  voting  take  it  to  heart,  that  their 
Power  in  which  their  Honour  confifts  flionld  lie  fo  iong 
dormant  and  ufelefs.  The  Prince  Eleded  on  t'other  hand, 
proud  of  his  Power  endeavours  to  extend  it,  and  fo  break  the 
Oaths  and  Covenants  of  his  Eledlion,  and  defpifingthe  Na- 
tives of  the  Countrey,  if  he  be  a  Foreigner,  admits  only 
his  own  Counireymen  into  Offices,  and  endeavours  only  the 
Preferment  of  his  own  Family,  by  which  he  incurs  the  ha- 
tred of  his  Subjeds  and  his  own  ruin :  For  few  Nations  can 
endure  the  Command  of  Strangers.  Jeremiah  told  this  as 
fad  Tidings  to  Jerufalem  (15). 

Kingdoms  acquired  by  Conqueft  are  alfo  foon  lod,  for 
Luxury  enervates  the  Strength  and  Vigour  of  the  mind  ; 
Felicity  difturbs  Counfds,  and  mifleads  Princes  from  thofe 

(14)  Owntum  CQnfenfu  e  >pax  impcris^  vifi  itnperajfit.  Tac.  i.  Hift. 
^25;  Jsism.  I.  1^. 
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ways  by  which  they  attain*d  their  Grandeur ;  they  obtain'd 
it  by  Valour,  Clemency  and  Reputation,  and  they  lofe  it 
by  Lazinefs,  Severity  and  Contempt.    Which  changing  the 
Government,  changes  alfo  the  AfFeftion  and  Obedience  of 
theSubjeft  (16 j;  the-Reafonwhy  \kit  Carthagemam  were 
exp-il'd  Spin  was,  that  they  did  not  know  that  States 
fliould  be  maintain'd  by  the  fame  Arts  they  were  acquire! 
by  ;  which  ufually  the  Conquerours  of  Provinces  are  more 
obfervant,  than  their  Succeflburs,  for  they  im ploy  all  their 
Courage  and  Wit,  in  attaining  and  preferving  them,  but 
Succeflion  makes  thefe  negligent  and  carelefs.    Whence  'tis 
an  Obfervation,  that  thofe  who  acquire  Kiftgdoms  ufually 
keep  'em,  and  thofe  who  receive  them  lole  them  ("27). 
The  Holy  Spirit  fays,  that  Kingdoms  pafs  from  one  Nati- 
on to  another,  becaufe  of  Injuftice,  Injuries  and  Deceit  (28). 
I  conclude  the  prefent  Dlfcourfe  with  two  Cautions,  firl! 
that  the  Prefervation  of  States  does  not  always  depend  on 
their  being  far  from  the  Caiifes  of  their  Ruin,  but  fome- 
times  on  their  being  near  them  (29),  for  Fear  creates  Care 
and  Diligence ;  the  other  is,  that  either  in  the  Perfon  of  the 
Prince,  or  in  the  Body  of  the  State,  the  leaft  ill  fliould  be 
taken  moft  Care  of,  for  they  increafe  infenfibly,  without  be- 
ing perceived  till  they   are  part  Remedy  (;o).   A  fmall 
Worm  deftroys  the  talleft  Cedar  ;  the   little  Remora  ftops 
the  Courfe  of  a  Ship  under  fail ;  frivolous  LolTes  caus'd  the 
Ruin  ofthei?o?wfl«  Empire.  A  flight  diforder  of  Body  is  often 
more  dangerous  than  a  real  Sicknefs,  for  that  is  not  minded, 
this  diligently  taken  Care  of :  We  immediately  apply  Medi- 
cines to  a  Fever,  but  never  heed  a  Cold,  from  which  the 
greateft  Diftcmpers  proceed. 

(26)  Illud  clarum  tefiatumc[-  exemplis  eft,  qtiod  homines  felidtitem  of' 
(equantur  benignitate  in  alios,  &  bona  de  fe  ofinione,  iidem  turn  adefti, 
^ut  'voluerant,  ad  ivj-irias  &  im^inmtiam  in  imferiis  dilabuntur,ft  me- 
ritiffimo,  ut  una  cum  imperantium  mutatiotie,  iffi  fubditi  fe  &  affeBvs 
fwaf (?»f .  PoJyb.  (27)  ^i  occjtparunt  imperia,  eoriun  plcriq;eade?n  reii'nue^ 
runt,  qui  njero  tradita  ab  ahis  accepere,  hi  ftatim  fere  omnes  amiferunt. 
Arift.  5.  Pol.  9.  C:8)  Ecclef  r.  8.  (29)  Csnfervantur  etiam  Refpub.mn 
foluta,quia  procul  funt  ab  Us,  qu«  inter itum  ajfirmt,  fed  etiam,  quia 
^npe  fun: ,na77i  TimQj  i:}(e?itigre  curst  Re':pp.b.  (Qnfukre  ccgi;.  Arift,  5.  pof. 
cap.  8.  (30)  Ibid, 
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N  Harp  Forms  a  compleat  Ariltocracy,  compose! 
of  Monarchy  and  Democracy  ;  underftanding  Pre- 
fides,  feveral  Fingers  govern,  and  many  Srtinp^s  o- 
bey,  not  with  a  particular,  but  general  and  common  Har-= 
fnony,  fo  that  the  Difproportion  between  the  great  and  lit- 
tle ones  don't  (poll  the  Tune.  One  may  juflly  compare  to  a 
a  Harprfevery  Republick,  in  which  long  Practice  andEx- 
periencejhave  appointed  who  fhall  command,and  who  obey  ; 
in  which  they  have  eftablifh'd  Laws,  eleded  Magiflrate?, 
diftinguidied  Offices,  prefcribed  fet  Rules  and  Methods  of 
Government,  and  inftituted  in  each  part  of  the  Republick, 
fuch  Cuftoms  and  Laws  as  are  moft  conformable  and  con- 
fentaneous  to  its  Nature.  This  makes  the  firft  Inftitutions 
durable,  and  not  eafie  to  be  changed.  This  Harp  of  King- 
doms and  Commonwealths  being  thus  fitted  up,  and  all  the 
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Strings  tun'd  and  difpobM  in  Order,  though  any  one  (liould 
fanfie  he  could  bctcer  tune  anyone  of  them,  he  ought  to 
have  a  better  opinion  of  the  Prudence  and  Judgment  of  his 
Anceftors,  whom  long  PraOice,  and  dear  bought  Experi- 
ence  had  inftrudled  :  for  fome  Ways  and  Methods  of  Go- 
vernment, thougli  they  have  fome  Inconveniences  are  yet 
better  born  with  than  alter'd.  A  prudent  Prince  tunes  the 
firings  in  the  fame  Order  they  ftand  in,  not  changing 
them  without  time  or  other  accidents  have  fo  difcompos'd 
them,  that  they  can't  perform  the  Office  they  were  firft  de- 
fign'd  for,  wherefore  a  Prince  fliould  perfeiflly  underftand 
this  Harp  of  his  Empire,  and  the  Grace  and  Majefty  that 
attends  it,  and  be  throughly  vers'd  in  the  Nature, Qualities, 
and  Genius's  ef  the  Nobility  and  Commons,  which  are  its 
main  Strings.  For  as  KWigJ/phofifo  fays  in  one  of  his  Laws  : 
*'  A  King's  greateft  Care  Hiould  be  to  know  Men,  for  fince 
*^  'tis  them  he  has  to  do  with,  an  exai^'IKnowledge  of  them  is 
"  abfolureiy  neceflary  *.  In  this  Gonfilis  the  principal  Art  of 
Government. 

To  bmv  his  SuhjeBs  U  a  K'tn^s  hefl  Art  \, 

Thofe  who  have  raoft  apply 'd  themfelves  to  this  Study 
have  govern'd  with  mod  Succefs.  Many  take  this  Harp  in 
their  hand,hut  fow  can  finger  it  with  Judgment,  few  under- 
ftand its  Nature,and  can  touch  it  agreeably.  Let  therefore  a 
Prince  know,  that  a  Kingdom  is  nothing  but  an  Union  of 
many  Cities  and  People  ;  and  a  joynt  Confent  to  the  Com- 
mand of  fome  one,  and  the  Obedience  of  the  reft,  which 
Confent,  Ambition  and  Force  introduc'd.  Concord  a:  tirft 
rais'd,  and  Concord  preferves  it.  JuHice  and  Clemency 
keep  it  alive ;  'tis  the  Care  of  others  Safety  ;  its.  Spirit 
confifts  in  Unity  of  Religion;  its  Increafe,  Frefervation  or 
Ruin  depends  upon  the  Parts  of  which  it  is  compos'd.  k 
admits  of  no  Companion  ;  is  expos'd  to  all  Dangers.  In 
it  more  than  any  thing, Fortune  Ihews  her  Inconftancy.  'Tis 
.  liable  to  Envy  and  Emulation  ;  'tis  in  more  danger  in  Pro- 

'  L,  13.  tic.  5.  [-.•  7.    fATa'T. 
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fperity  than  Advcrfity ;  for  then  it  lives  in  Security,  which 
creates  Pride,  from  whence  proceeds  its  Ruin  ;  when  young 
'tis  weak,  and  when  old  decrepid ;  'tis  as  much  in  danger 
in  continual  Peace  as  in  War.  It  falls  of  its  felf,  when  not 
exercis'd  by  foreign  Arms,  and  when  it  once  begins  to  fall 
it  cannot  ftop  it  felf ;  there  is  no  Interval  between  its  high- 
eft  Elevation,  and  its  Ruin.  Emulation  fometimes  raifes 
it,  and  fometimes  opprefles  it.  If  it  be  fmall  it  can't  de- 
fend it  felf,  if  great  it  can't  govern  it  felf,  it  is  better  go- 
vern'd  by  Art  than  Force ;  'tis  fond  of  Novelties  though 
they  are  its  bane,  Vertue  is  its  Health,  and  Vice  its  Sicknefs. 
Labour  raifes  it,  and  Idlenefs  is  its  Ruin;  'tis  fortified  by 
Forts  and  Alliances,  and  eftablifti'd  by  Laws,  theMagiftracy 
is  its  Heart,  Counfel  its  Eyes,  Arms  its  Hands,  and  Riches 
its  Feet. 

This  Harp  is  attended  with  a  certain  Majefty,  which  is 
a  Harmony  fpringing  from  the  firings  of  the  People,  and 
approv'd  by  Heaven  (i).  An  Emblem  of  Power,  and 
Splendour  of  fupream  Jurifdidtion ;  a  certain  Force  which 
draws  Authority  and  Obedience  to  it ;  the  Safeguard  and 
Prefervation  of  the  Government.  Opinion  and  Fame  give 
it  Life ;  Love,  Security  ;  Fear,  Authority  ;  Oftentation  , 
Greatnefs  j Ceremony, Reverence;  Severity jRefpect;  Pomp, 
Efteem  ;  in  Retirement  the  more  venerable  ♦,  'tis  in  danger 
of  Contempt  and  Hate.  It  neither  bears  Equality  norDi- 
vifion,  for  it  conHfts  in  Admiration  and  Unity;  'tis  conftant 
in  either  Fortune;  Refpert  ftrengthensic  ;  Arms  and  the 
Laws  maintain  it;  it  lafls  not  in  Pride,  nor  falls  in  Humi- 
lity It  lives  by  Prudence  and  Beneficence,  and  dies  by 
Forc-e  and  Vice. 

The  ftriY^gs  of  a  Harp  are  the  People,  which  are  natu- 
rally monftrous,  different  from  themfelves,  inconftant  and 
various  ;  govern'd  by  outward  appearances,  without  learch- 
ing  to  the  bottom  of  things ;  they  take  Counfd  of  Reporf, . 
fo  void  of  means  and  reaibn,  that  thcv  cannot  diflinguifli 
Truth  from  Falfliood,  always  prone  to  mifchief.  The  fame 
minute  of  two  contrary  AffeLiions,  by  which  they  are  al- 

(t)  I  Kings  2.  24. 
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ways  guided  not  by  Rea^in ;  by  Violence  not  Prudence,  by 
the  fliadow  not  the  reality.  Only  to  be  tam'd  by  Punifli- 
menr.  Their  Flatteries  are  an  aukward  medly  of  Truth' 
and  Falfity  i  they  know  no  Medium  ;  they  love  or  hate  to 
Excefs;  are  extreamly  Complaifant,  or  extreamly  Infolent  j 
either  fear  or  frighten  ;  and  when  they  fear,  are  molt  con- 
temptible. Small  Dangers  at  hand  terrific  them  ftrangely, 
but  great  ones  at  adiftance,  they  are  unconcern'd  at.  If  a 
Servant  flavifli,  if  a  Mafter  haughty  ;  know  not  what  Liber- 
ty is  themfelves,  and  will  not  fufFer  it  in  others.  Bold  and 
courageous  inWords,but  cowardly  and  bafe  in  Adion,  They 
rife  upon  the  leaftoccafion,and  are  foon  compos'd.  Do  not 
lead,  but  follow  ;  bear  themfelves  the  fame  to  all ;  are  fooner 
forc'd  than  perfwaded.  In  Succefs  arrogant  and  impious, 
in  Adverfity  timorous  and  fuperftitious ;  as  prone  to  Cruelty 
as  Mercy.  Equally  blind  in  their  Favours  as  their  Perfe- 
cutions;  they  a bufe  Clemency  by  Licencioufnefs,  and  rebel 
againit  ftridl:  Difcipline  ;  if  they  once  fhail  attack  the  Rich, 
neither  Reafon  nor  Shame  will  reclaim  the.n.  They  raife 
and  are  fond  of  Stories,  and  by  their  own  Credulity  enlarge 
them  ;  they  follow  the  Advic^  of  the  many,not  the  wife  few  ^ 
they  attribute  ill  Succefs  to  the  Malice  of  the  Magiftracy, 
and  common  Calamities  to  the  Prince's  fault.  Nothing 
makes  them  more  fupple  and  obedient  than  Plenty  of  Provi- 
fions,  for  upon  that  their  Care  and  Thoughts  are  fixt.  In° 
tereft  and  Diflwnour  foon  put  them  in  Commotion.  Loaden 
they  fall,  lighten'd  they  kick  back}  they  love  hot  and  rath 
Spirits,  and  an  ambitious  and  turbulent  way  of  Govern- 
ment ;  they  are  ^ever  content  with  the  prefent  State  of  Af=f 
fairs,  but  are  always  greedy  of  Change.  A  fervile  Imita- 
tor of  the  Vertues  and  Vices  of  thofe  in  Authority.  They 
Envy  the  Rich  and  Wealthy,  and  plot  againft  them  ;  are 
mighty  fond  of  Plays  and  Shews,  nor  is  there  any  other 
way,  than  that  to  gain  their  Favour.  Superftitious  in  Re- 
ligion, paying  more  refpeO  to  the  Prieils  than  their  Princi- 
ples. Thefa  are  the  chief  Qualities  and  Affesftions  of  the 
Mob.  But  a  Prince  may  be  fatisfied  that  there  is'  no  Com- 
munity, or  (>ouncel,  though  never  fb  great  and  grave,  and' 
of  Sele^  Perfons/ui  which  there  is  not  fomething  of  the  vul- 
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gar,  and  which  dees  not  in  many  things  refemble  thePopu- 
laiiiy  i*  The  Cciirr  makes  ar.ctner  part  of  the  ftrinssor  this 
Harp  ;  which  if  a  Prince  can't  touch  with  great  Prudence 
and  Dexterity,  the  whole  Hannonv  of  Government  is 
fpci'i'd ;  wherefore  that  he  many  know  to  tune  them  well, 
^tis  neccdary  he  Ihould  know  their  Nature. 

The  Court  is  prefumptuous  and  inconflant,  changing  its 
Colour,  Camelion  like,  each  moment  according  as  the  Wind 
of  Piofperiiy  or  Adverfity  blows  ;  though  it  all  fpeaks  one 
Language,  }et  all  don't  alike  underhand  it ;  it  Worihips 
and  Adcres  the  rifjng  Prince,  but  flights  him  when  declin- 
ing towards  his  Weft;  it  ccnfures  and  carps  at  his  AOion?, 
and  vet  imitates  them ;  it  hawks  after  his  Favour,  with 
the  Nets  of  Flattery  i  ever  bent  upon  Ambition  and  Self- 
interell ;  it  lives  by  Lyes  and  hates  Truth.  Eifily  fwallows 
Vice,  but  Vertue  not  without  Difficulty  j  loves  Change  and 
Novelty  ;  fears  every  thing,  and  diftrulls*  all.  Haughty  and 
arrogant  in  Authority,  fervile  and  cringing  in  Obedience. 
Envys  even  it  fclf  as  well  as  others;  wonderful  cunning 
and  dilfembling,  in  concealing  its  Defigns ;  it  veils  its  Ha- 
tred with  Smile  and  Ceremony.  Praifes,  and  commends  in 
pubiick,  and  defames  privately.  Is  its  own  Enemy  ,  fan- 
tallica!  in  its  Appearance,  and  unperforming  in  itsPrc- 
m'fes. 

This  Inilrument  of  Government  being  known,  and  the 
Quaiitie*  and  Sound  cf  each  fuiiig,  the  Prince  ought  to 
touch  'em  with  that  Dexterity,  that  they  may  all  found 
I-larmcnioufly  without  jjrriiig  ;  in  which  he  ought  to  ketp 
time  and  meafure,  and  not  favour  onej^tring  more  than 
another,  in  thofe  which  are  to  make  theConfort,  and  whol- 
ly forget  others ;  for  in  this  Inftrument  of  the  Government 
all  have  thtir  proper  Fundlions,  tho'  they  are  unequal  and 
eafily  jarr,  which  Difcord  is  very  dangerous,  when  he  fliail 
grant  too  great  Authority-to  the  Magiftracy;  or  too  much 
Favour  the  Comm(;ns,  and  (light  the  Nohiliry  ;  or  Admi- 
nifter  to  fome,  and  not  toothers ;  or  coniaind  Offices  Mi- 
litary v\ith  Civil,  or  does  not  well  know  to  lufiain  his  Ma* 
jedy  by  Authority  ;  h.is Kingdom  by  Love;  the  Court  by 
Gravity  ;  ihe  Nobility  by  Honour,  the  Ptople  by  Plenty ; 
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Judice  by  Equality  ;  the  Laws  by  Fear  ;  Arms  by  Rewards; 
Power  by  Frugality ;  War  by  Riches,  and  Peace  by  Repu- 
tation ;  every  one  of  thefe  Inftrumentsare  different,  both  ia 
their  Nature,  and  the^ijoolTtion  of  the  Strings,  which 
are  the  Subjsds  j  aTtd^fo.  fliould  be.raanag'd  and  pjay'd  upon 
by  d  ffi^renc  way5,  and' a.ditferent  hand  ;  one  Kingdom  is 
like  a  Harp,  which'npfconly  requires  the  foftnefs  of  the 
Fingers  ends,  biit  alfp^t'he,  hardnefs  of  the  Nails .  too.  Ano- 
ther is  more  like  an. C>rgan,  .which  requires  both  Hands  to 
exprefs  rhe  Harraioriy  of  the  Pipes.  The  third  is  fo  de- 
licate, like  a  Guitarre,  that  it  won't  bear  the  Fingers,  buE 
muft  be  touch'd  Witti  a  fin:  QUill,  to  make  it  exert  its  Har- 
mony. A  Pf inc^,q|iight  therefore  to  be  well  vers'd  In  the 
Knowledge  of  the(^^inliruments,and  their  Strings,  to  keep 
'em  always  in  1Etir^  and  to'  take  Care  not  to  ftrain  too 
hard  upon  the  if^^  of  Severity  or  Avarice  (as  St.  Chry- 
foftomobk:\W  in'^dd  hinrfelf)  (2)  for  even  the  beft  String 
when  too  much  ftfairi^f,  if  it  does  not  break,  at  leai^  fpoils 
the  Sweetnefs  of  the  Conforr. 


^2)  IJeque  Kervum  intendit,  nec[ue  retnittit  ultra  riodtim^   wi  hixrrhi- 
iiiA  conftnJHm  Udat.  Chryfoil. 
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TH  E  ingenuous  and  induftriousBee  cautioufly  con- 
ceals the  Art  by  which  it  makes  its  Combs.  They 
are  all  bufie,and  none  can  find  out  their  Oeconomy 
and  method  of  Government.  And  if  any  one  more  curious 
than  ordinary  (liall  endeavour  to  infpedt  it,  by  means  of  a 
Glafs  Hive,  they  foon  plaifler  it  over  with  Wax,  that  they 
may  have  no  Spyes,  nor  Witnelfes  of  their  Domeftick  Tranl^ 
aflions.  O  prudent  Commonwealth,  Miftrefs  of  the  World ! 
Thou  hadft  long  fince  extended  thy  Empire  over  all  Ani- 
mals, had  Nature  furnifli'd  thee  with  Strength  equal  to  thy 
Prudence.  Let  all  others  come  to  thee  to  learn  the  impor- 
tance of  Silence  and  Secrecy,  in  the  management  of  Affairs; 
and  the  Danger  of  difcovering  the  Artifice  and  Maxims 
of  Government,  Negotiations  and  Treaties,  Counfels  and 
Refolutions,  the  Ails  and  inward  Infirmities  of  Stares ;  if 
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Drufm  the  Tribune  had  duly  confider'd  this  Prudence  of  ^ 
Bees,  when  a  Builder  promifed  him  to  make  the  Windows 
of  his  houfe,  fo  that  no  Body  fliould  look  in,  he  had  not 
given  him  this  Anfwer :  *i  Rather,  fays  he,  fo  contrive  my 
*'  Houfe  if  you  can,  that  all  may  fee  what  I  do  (i)-,  this 
was  a  piece  of  Pride  of  an  open  ingenuous  Spirit,  or  the 
confidence  of  a  private  Perfon,  not  of  a  publick  Minifter,  or 
a  Prince,  in  whofe.Court  there  fliould  be  forae  Retirements, 
where  they  may  unfeen  treat  and  deliberate  of  Affairs.  Coun- 
fel  is  like  a  Myftery,  to  be  communicated  but  to  few  f  i). 
Ancient  RomesvcCted  Altars  to  the  God  (whom  they  call- 
ed C6)»/J«)  who  prefided  over  Counfels,  but  they  were  Sub- 
terraneous ones,  to  intimate,  that  Gounfels  ought  to  be  pri- 
vate; by  the  benefit  of  which  Secrecy  it  grew  tothatGreat- 
nefs,  and  maintain'd  it  felf  fo  long  ;  "  For  Silence  is  the 
"  beft  and  f^rongeft  Bond  of  Government  (;j.  Their  Senate 
was  fo  clofe  and  trufty ,  that  never  any  of  their  Debates 
were  publifli'd ;  there  was  not  one  for  many  Ages  who  dif- 
cover'd  'em.  They  had  all  Ears  to  hear,  but  none  Tongues 
to  divulge.  I  queiUon  whether  the  fame  may  be  faid  of  pre- 
fent  Governments.  That  which  was  yelterdny  debated  in 
Council,  is  today  the  Subjed;ofWomens  Chat;  who  with 
eafe  fnotwithftanding  the  Prophet  Mkab^  (4)  coaks  them 
out  of  their  Husbands,  and  fo  tell  'em  again  to  others ;  as 
it  was  in  that  Secret,  which  Maximus  told  his  Wife  Mar- 
tia  (5),  and  flie  to  Livia,  By  thefe Channels,  thofe  Secrets 
foon  come  to  the  Ears  of  foreign  AmbalTadours,  whofc  in- 
quiutivenefs  nothing  fcapes.  They  are  publick  Spies,  and 
Plummets  that  always  fearch  the  bottom ;  prucjent  arc  thofe 
Governments,  which  allow  them  not  continual  Refidence. 
They  are  more  prejudicial,  than  beneficial  to  the  publick 
Peace,  and  they  oft'ner  br^ed  Difturbances  than  promote 
Tranquility.    They  are  ever  making  GlafsHives,  that  they 


(1)  Til  Z'ero,  inqjiit,  Jiofuid  in  te  artis  efl,  ita  cowpom  dtv.um  meatn, 
Ut  quicqiiid  agam,  ab  amnihui  ferf^ici  fojfit  VcILPjc  lib.  2.  (2/ Judith. 
i.  a.  ('<)  Taciturnifas  opiimvm  atque  tntlfjimum  reriim  admmijit'an. 
durum  yiniulum  Val.  Max.  1.  2.  c.  :.  (4)  Micah.7.5.  (sj  kuod  MaxU 
Viff^  uxori  Martin  aperuijfe,   iHiim  Livia  Tac.  i.  ami. 
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piay  treachercufly  iiifpecH:  the  Deliberations  of  Councils. 
41  Let  a  Prince  therefore  attentively  indeavour  to  flop  allthofe 
Crevifes,  through  which  inquilitive  Curiofity  may  pry  into 
his  Concerns.     For  if  an  Enemy  penetrates  them,  he  eafi- 
ly  prevents  and  fruftrates  them.     As  Germanicwi  did,  who 
underftood  all  the  Defigns  of  his  Enemies  (6).  This  was 
jhe  Reafon  of  the  Advice  which  Salkft  gave  Livia^  that  the 
Secrets  of  the  Family,  nor  the  Counfels  of  Friends,  nor 
the  Miniftery  of  the  Militia ,  fliould  by  no  means  be  di- 
vulgd  ("i).  Sampfon  in  difcovering  wherein   his  Strength 
lay  to  DalkhQ!)\  gave  his  Enemies  opportunity  of  robbing 
him  of  it  (9).  Private  Defigns  ftrike  a  Fear  upon  all,  and 
create  a  Veneration  for   the  Prince ;  and  though  at  firft 
they  are  not  well  grounded,  yet  may  a  prudent  Judgment 
afterwards  find  means  to  make  them  Succefsful.    The, Re- 
fpeLt  and  Efleera  which  we  have  for  Princes  and  Common- 
wealths, would  all  be  loft,  if  their  private  Confultatio'ns 
were  made  publick.    They  are  carv'd  Gyants,  which  feem 
tall,  and  vaft  to  the  Eye,  and  which  frighten  more  than 
hurt,  but  if  that  Fear  fhall  approach   nearer,  ^twill  find 
them  govern'd  and  fram'd  by  Men  of  no  higher  Stature 
than  themfelves.    States  which  are  clofe  in  their  Counfels, 
and  Actions  arerefpe<fled,  but  otherwife  defpis'd  by  all  fioj. 
How  fmooth   and  plea fant  does  a  deep  River  glide  along  ; 
and  how  rough  and  uncouth  that,  which  difcovers  the  Ptb- 
bles  and  Weeds  at  the  bottom !  None  dare  wade  that,  but 
this  every  one  skips  over.     Thofe  things  which  Opinion 
magnifies,  the  Eyefliews  lefs.  Reverence  proceeds  from  di- 
ihrxe  (11).  For  this  Reafon,  God  when  he  conferr'd  with 
Mofes  upon  Mount  Sinai ^  about  the  Laws  and  Government 
of  his  People,  he  veil'd  its  Top  not  only  with  Fire^  but  alfo  [ 
with  a  thick  Cloud  fii),  lead  any  one  fhould  treacheroufly  ( 
obferve  them  ;  he  alfo  Commanded  upon  pain  of  Death, 
that  none  fliould  approach  the  very  Foot  of  the  Moun- 

..___ '■ m — ■ 

(6)  Nihil  ex  lis  Cafari  inccgnitutu  ;  confilia,  locos,  frompta  multa 
fiovcrat,  ajlufq;  hfiiiiM  in  perniciem  ipfis  'vertebat.  Tac.  2.  ann.  f?)  Ne 
ana?2a  domus,  r.e  covjllia  amicorum,  ne  min'ijisria  militum  'vulgarejitur, 
Tac.  1.  ann.  (8)  Jud.  ^6.  1  .(^)lbid.  fio)  Prov.  20.-  5.(11)  Ma- 
jor  c  lovgivquis  reverentia.'Xii.z,  i.  ann.  (li)  Exod.  1^.6. 
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tain  ,^13).  If  God  himfelf,  is  fo  cautious  in  his  Commands 
and  Conful rations,  what  then  fliould  Man  be,  whole  vvifed 
Counfelsare  Ignorance?  When  their  Refolurions  are  pub- 
lifh'd  in  clue  time,  they  feem  elaborate  and  composed  with 
profound  Judgment  j  they  fliew  the  Majefty  and  Prudence 
of  the  Prince,  and  we  believe  there  are  Reafons  and  Confi- 
derations  which  we  can't  comprehend  ;  nay  we  many  times 
imagine  feme,  that  the  Minifters  never  fo  much  as  thought 
of.    But  if  we  were  to  hear  the  Debates,  Grounds,  and  Rea- 
fons of  their  Refolves,  we  fliould  perhaps  defervedly  ridicule 
'them.     As  upon  the  Stage  the  Actors  appear,  Gay  and 
Splendid,  and  move  the   Refped  of  all ;  but  behind  the 
Scenes  is  defpicable  Mifery  and  Confufion.    Tis  yet  moje 
dangerous  to  entruft  the  Myfieries  of  Government  to  Fo- 
reigners, thefe   King   Hcmy  11.  ever   fufpetfted  *.     And 
though  perhaps  many  would  be  true,  yet  the  fafefl  way  is, 
not  to  admit  any  of  'u^m  to  the  management  of  Atfairs,  efpe- 
cially  thofe  of  the  Treafury ;  chiefly  when  they  are  not  Sub- 
jeds,  or  of  equal  Capacity.     Leaft  they  lliould  dive  into 
the  Maxims  of  the  Government  (14)  ;  'tis  our  unhappy 
Temper  to  flight  and  contemn  our  own,  and  sdmireall  to- 
reign  Commodities.  We  think  there  is  no  Courage,  Know- 
ledge, or  Prudence  but  is  imported,  not  regarding  the  Ad- 
vice of  the  Holy  Spirit  :  Admit  not  a  Stranger  within  thy 
Door,  for  he  will  raifc  a  Whirlwind  againft  thee,  and  at 
laft  turn  thee  out  of  thy  own  Dwelling 

If  a  Prince  would  have  his  Counfcls  kept  fecret  and 
clofe,  let  him  himfelf  fet  a  good  Example  of  Prudence  and 
Taciturnity.  Let  him  imitate  ^Mctellus,  who  we  are  told 
us'd  to  fay,  That  if  his  Shirt  knew  his  Thnuglus,  he  would 
order  it  to  be  burnt.  Let  him  diligently  endeavour  to  con- 
ceal his  Mind;  for  he  who  i.s  Mailer  of  his  Thoughts,  has 
already  the  main  inllrum^nr  of  Government.  This  Tibcri- 
m  knew,  who  even  in  Murers  which  he  had  no  Defign  to 
conceal,  either  naturally,  or  through  ufe,  ar.vays  fpvoke  in- 
tricately and  obfcurely  j  but  then  moft  of  all,  when  'twas 


('^)  ExoJ   f9.  12.  'L.  4.  tir.  r  lib.  I.Re:op  (14)  Ni  aUenl  Regvi, 
jiod  mn  anvinit  ,  fcrute7itnr  arcana.  L.  jMcrcaro:es  C  de  Conifner- 
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difcours'd  of  his  fucceeding  Jugufius  (i^j.  Secrets  are  not 
:to  be  communicated  to  all  Miniflers,  though  they  are  ne- 
ver fo  faithful ;  but  only  to  thofe  to  whom  they  fome  way 
belong,  or  thofe  from  whom  they  can't  beconcealM  with- 
out greater  Damage.  Chrift  when  he  defir'd  ro  have  one 
of  his  Miracles  private,  made  only  three  of  his  Apoftles 
privy  to  it,  thinking  it  not  fafe  to  intruft  it  to  them  all  (i6). 
The  keeping  of  a  Secret  requires  great  Care  ;  for  though 
we  can  be  Silence,  yet  it  is  not  in  our  Power  to  Command 
the  interiour  Paffions  fiv ',  or  to  fupprefs  that  quick  Mo- 
tion of  the  Blood,  which  betrays  the  Secrets  of  the  heart, 
by  the  Face  and  Eyes  (i8).  The  Mind  being  like  thefineft 
Bajrer,  which  difcovers  on  the  other  fjde  what  is  written 
within  ;  fo  BritanmcuAS  Death  appeared  in  Jgrippina's 
Face,  though  fhe  did  what  llie  could  to  ftifle  it  (£9).  ^«- 
guftia  and  Tiberius  knew  this,  and  becaufe  they  doubted  they 
could  not  enough  di/Iembie  their  Joy  for  Germnnkm  his 
Death,  durft  not  appear  in  publick  ( 20 j.  The  Tongue  is  not 
the  only  blabb  of  the  Secrets  of  the  Heart ;  Man  has  many 
as  great  Tell-tales  as  that  about  him ;  as  Love,-  which  being 
a  Fire  gives  light  to,''and  difcovers  the  darkeft  Defigns:  An- 
ger which  froths  and  boils  over ;  fear  of  PuiiiHiment ;  vio- 
lence of  Sorrow  ;  Self-intereft,  Honour  or  Infamy ;  Vain- 
glory of  our  own  Thoughts,  which  prompts  us  to  difclofe 
them  before  they  are  put  into  Execution.  In  Hiort,  the 
weaknefs  of  the  Mind,  either  from  Wine  ,  or  any  other 
Accident.  No  caution  can  deceive  thefe  natural  Spies. 
Nay,  the  more  Care  is  taken  to  blind  them,  the  fooner  they 
difcover  the  Secret.  As  it  betel  Seviims  in  a  Confpiracy, 
which  he  was  concern'd  in,  who  difcover'd  his  Care  and 
Concern  through  all   his  pretended  Joy  (21),  and  though 

(is)  Tih:rioj,  etiam  in  rt'otti,  cjtias  rion  occuleret,  feu  natiira^five  ad-' 
fududine  jufpeijfa  jeTTiper,  objcttra  jewper  :  tuncvero  nice?:ti  ut  jenfrts  jms 
abderct  Tic.:.in.n.  (i6)  Luk.8,^1,  (17J  Si  tarn  in  yiojlrapoteflate  eff^t 
^blivifci  <]!tam  tacere.  TaC  in  vit.  Agric.  (j8}  Plal.  54.  16.  (i^)  Jt 
^grippina  U  Pavor,  etr  conjiernatic  77icntu,  quamvii  iiultu  pre7mretur  emi- 
{uit.'VdC,  i^.aiin.  {10)  j!inm  emnium  cculu  'vultum  eorumfcruta7iti(fM 
jalli  inteUigerentur.  TaC.  3.  ann.  ('21)  Ati^tie  ipje  trafiHS  ^  7nagn<^  cO' 
litat'tonis  maTiifeftus  emt,  (^uanivis  Utitiarn  vagis  fenmnibiis  fimularet, 
Tac.  15.  anii. 

long 
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long  ufe  may  in  time  con^d  Nature,  and  make  it  more  re- 
tentive, asOBavia,  who  though  very  young  could  hidt  her 
Grief  and  other  Affe(flions  (22);  and  Nero  who  befide  his 
natural  Propenfity.  had  alraolt  an  acquired  Faculty  of  difgui- 
fing  his  Hate  with  falfe  Flatteries  fi;)  ;  yet  Art  can't  be  fo 
vigilant  and  attentive,  as  not  fometimes  to  forget  it  (elf,  and 
give  Nature  its  freeCourfe,  efpecially  when  urg'd  and  pro- 
vok'd  by  defigning  Malice  ;  which  is  dose  many  ways,  which 
1  will  here  defcribe,  that  the  Prince  may  beware  of  them, 
afjd  not  fuffer  any  one  to  fathom  his  private  Sentiments. 

Malice  then  fometimes  touches  the  peccant  Humour,  that 
it  may  exert  and  declare  it  felf  (24).  «So  Sejams  Egg'd  on 
Jgrippina's  K^htions  to  incenfe  her  haughty  Spirit,  that  (he 
might  be  urg'd  to  difcover  her  defire  of  Reigning,  and  fo 
give  Tiberius  occafion  to  fufped  her  (25). 

Injuries  and  Affronts  al(b  do  the  fame,  being  the  Keys  of 
the  Heart.  As  clofe  and  referv'd  as  Tiberius  was  in  his 
Thoughts,  he  could  not  contain  himfelf  when  Jgripfina 
affronted  him  (16). 

He  who  concealing  his  real  Sentiments  pretends  contra- 
ry ones,  will  foon  difcover  peoples  thoughts  of  them;  with 
which  Artifice  the  Emperour  Tibsrius  us'd  to  fathom  the 
Thoughts  of  the  Senate,  making  a  (liew  as  if  he  would  not 
accept  of  the  Empire  (27). 

There  is  yet  another  piece  of  Cunning,  which  infinuates 
it  felf  into  matter;,  by  extolling  or  difccmmending  that, 
which  it  would  know  the  bottom  of,  pretending  to  be  of  the 
Party  to  gain  Credit,  and  induce  the  other  to  difclofe  his 
Sentiments.  This  way  /.ar/jrw  by  commending Ctrw^s/B/Voi, 
pitying  Jgrippina's  misfortune,  and  accufing  Sejunus,  fo  in- 
gratiated him(eif  with  Sabinm^  that  he  difcover'd  to  him  his 
AverHon  to  Sejanus  (18). 

(27)  O'Siii'Via  ^'ioy;  ijnamvii  ruiibtis  aymu  omnes  affe£ius  ab\'condere  di' 
dicerat.  Tac.  13.  ann.  C;?)  Facius  Natura,  &  confuetudme  exercitus  ve- 
lare  odium  fallacious  blanditiis.  Tac.  14.  ann.  ("24)  Ecdef  22,  24. 
{i<;)  j^grifpince  cfuoq;  froximi  inliciebantur  pravis  fermombus  tumidos 
Spir:tBs  perjiimulare.  Tac.  4.  ann.  (26)  Audita  h£c  raram  occult i  peBor it 
'uocem  elicuit  correptaKq\  Gr^co  njirjti  aclmonuit,ideol<zdi  quia  non  regna- 
ret  Tac  4.ann.  (17)  Pojiea  cognitum  eft  ad  introfpieie7idas  et i am  procerum 
•volmtattSi  indticfem  dubitafionem.  Tac.  1.  ann,  (28)  Tac.  4.  ann. 

Many 
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Many  Queftions  ask^d  at  a  time,  are  like  fo  many  Bul- 
lets diicharged  at  once,  which  no  Caution  can  avoid,  and 
which  difarm  the  moft  retentive  Breaft;  as  were  thofe'of 
Ttkrius,  to  Pifos  Son  (29);  the  Mind  is  alfo  confounded 
by  fudden  and  unexpefted  Queftions ;  as  TikriHs  once 
found  ,  by  thofe  of  JfmiMs  Galm  ,  ;o;,  when  though  h-- 
had  taken  time  to  anfwer,  yet  he  could  not  hide  his  Con- 
cern fo,  but  that  Afmius  took  notice  of  it  ("3  i). 

The  Authority  of  the  Prince,  and  the  Veneration  due  to 
.  Majefly,  are  means  todifcover  Truth,  and  fometimes  more 
than  Truth  ;  as  Tiberius  found,  as  often  as  he  examin'd  the 
Criminals  himfelf  (;2). 

By  Difcourfe  and^alk,  which  fome  can  promote  with 
great  Dexterity,  the  Mind  is  difcover'd  ;  as  by  joynin^  the 
feveral  pieces  of  a  torn  Letter,  you  rnay  read  the  Senceof  it, 
and  by  this  method  the  Gonfpirators  againft  Nero,  knew 
that  Femus  Rufia  was  of  their  Party  f ;  5  '. 

From  all  which  a  Prince  may  inferr,  how  difficult  a  mat- 
ter'tis  to  keepaSecrer,and  if  it  is  fafe  within  ouroi\'n  Breads 
it  is  much  jefs  fo,  when  committed  to  others ;  wherefore  ic 
iliould  without  abfolute  neceflity  be  entrufted  to  none ;  'tis 
Jike  a  Mine,  which  if  it  has  too  many  Vents  the  force  of  the 
Powder  is  loft,  and  it  proves  ineffectual,  but  \(  there  is  a 
neceffity  of  a  Prince's  communicating  his  Secrets  to  his  Mi- 
nifters,  and  he  feeing  *em  divulg'd  would  know  by  whom, 
let  him  feign  feveral  important  Secrets,  and  commit  one  to 
each,  and  by  that  which  he  hears  of  firli,  he  will  find  who 
was  Tardy  before.  Let  not  thefe  Cautions  feem  frivolous 
for  from  very  fmall  Caufes,  great  Commotions  often  pro- 
ceed ^34;.  The  mofi  Potent  Empires  are  in  danger  of  being 
fapp'd  by  the  Sea,  if  its  Curiofity  could  find  but  the  leaft 
Chink  to  enter  at  When  this  Worm  has  once  found  the  Root 
of  the  Secret,  it  foon  brings  the  talkft  Tree  to  the  ground. 

(29)  Crebris  interrogatiomhu!  exqttirit,  qualejn  Tifo  diem  Cuprum 
Noclemrj^exe^.ft,  atq-,  iUo  pier  a<j-fapi  enter,  q-ixdam  inconjultim  repm- 
dente.  Tac.  3.  ann.  (?o)  Psrculfm  improvifa  interrcgatione  paululum  re- 
ticuit.  Tac.  I.  ann.  di)  Etenim  Vultt,  offenjionem  covjeaaverat.  Ibid. 
Uz)  Non  temperanteTiberio  quin premeret  voce  ;  F^dm,  io  quod  ipfe  cr^- 
berrime  mterrogabat :  ncque-  refelhre  aut  dudere  dabatur  ;  ac  fape  e:i- 
tmi  confitendum  erat  ne  frufira  quJivipA.  Tac.  3.  ann.  (3  3)  Qrebro  ip. 
fm  jermensfa.na  fides.  Tac.  1  y .  ann.  (3 .} )  Tac.  4 •  ann.  £  ^^ 
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fN  all  Affairs  the  Beginnings  and  Ends  ought  mutually 
to  correfpond  ;  the  Form  fliould  be  perfect,  and  not 
eafiiy  robe  changed.  The  Potter  does  not  give  hisWheel 
^o  much  Liberty,  nor  ufe  his  hand  fo  careledy,  as  to  form 
a  different  Pot  from  what  he  began.  Let  any  undertaking 
be  uniform  and  agreeable  to  its  felf. 

*  V/hen  you  legin  with  fo  much  Vomp  and  Sbew^ 
Why  is   the  End  fo  little  and  fo  low  ? 
Be  what  you  willj  fo  you  be  ft  ill  the  fame. 


"  Ld.  Rofcotn.  Hor.,  Art  Poet, 


There 
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There  is  nothing  more  pernicious  than  this,  inequality  of 
AtTtions  and  Government,  when  the  Beginnings  don't  an- 
fwer  the  Ends.  He  makes  himfelf  ridiculous  to  all, 
who  begins  his  Reign  with  Care  and  Diligence,  and  after- 
wards grows  negligent  and  carelefs.  It  had  been  better  al- 
ways to  ^ave  kept  the  fame  Pace  though  dull  and  flow,  the 
Commendation  which  the  beginning  of  his  Reign  merited 
accufesthe  Qn6,Galba  loft  hisReputation,for  that,at  the  begin- 
ning of  his  Empire  he  promis'd  to  reform  the  Militia,  and 
afterwards  admitted  Perfons  wholly  defertleJs  (i).  Many 
Princes  feem  very  good,  and  are  very  bad.  Many  Talk  and 
Difcourfe  prudently,  and  Ad  without  Difcretion.  Others 
proraife  much,  and  perform  little ;  fome  are  very  valiant 
in  Peace,  and  mere  Cowards  in  War  ;  others  undertake  e- 
very  thing  and  do  nothing.  This  Difagreement  is  much 
below  the  Majefty  of  a  Prince,  in  whom  a  firm  Conftancy 
Ihould  appear  in  all  his  Words  and  Adlions.  The  People 
can  never  be  firm  in  their  Obedience  to  a  Prince,  who  dag- 
gers thus  himfelf.  Wherefore  he  fhould  attentively  confi- 
der,  before  he  concludes  any  thing,  whether  in  the  Exe- 
cutions of  his  Counlels,  the  middle  will  be  anfwerable  to 
the  Beginning  and  End  ;  as  Godfrey  advifes. 

Let  him  who  does  at  great  Beginnings  aim,  * 
Make  the  7hread  even ;  and  both  Ends  the  fame. 

■  The  Web  of  Government,  tho'  never  fo  finely  wrought, 
cannot  be  good  and  ftrong  unlefs  it  be  even.  Nor  is  it  fuf- 
ficient  to  know,  how  to  enter  upon  an  AfFair,  but  'tis  ex- 
pedient toOjto  know  how  to  end  it.  By  th-  Head  and  Stern 
of  a  Ship  ,  the  Ancients  reprelented  perfedf  Counfel,  duly 
weigh'd  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  (2).  Whence!  took 
the  Figure  of  this  prefcnt  Emblem ,  reprefcnting  prudent 


{\)  Nee  enim  ad  hunc  formam  cxtera  (ronf.  Tac.  r.  ann.  *  TafTI 
cant  I.  (j)  M'hi  prora  &  fuppls,  ut  Grtiorum  proverhium  eji,  fu/t  a 
me  tut  dimittendi  ut  rationes  meas  expUcares  ;  Prora  itaque  ^  Pnppi 
fummam  confilii  nojiri  (ignificumus  ;  propterea  q'lod  a  prora  &"  pnppi,  t-iU- 
^jnem  h  capite.^  &  calce  ptnde^f  t»ta  navis.  Ciccro. 

Counfe}, 
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Counfcl,  careful  of  its  Beginning  and  End,  by  a  Ship 
moored  between  two  Anchors,  one  a  Head,  and  the  other 
a  Stern,  ^0  preferve  it  from  the  violence  of  Tempers ;  only 
one  at  the  Bow  would  be  of  fmall  effed,  if  the  Wind  blow- 
ing hard  a  Stern,  fliould  drive  her  upon  the  Rocks. 

There  are  three  things  requifite  in  Refolutions,  Pru- 
dence to  deliberate,  Diligence  to  difpofc,  and  Conftancy  to 
proceed.     All  the  heat  and  toil  about  the  beginning  of 
Affairs  would  be  infignificant,  if  (as  it  ufuaUy  is)   we  are 
carelefs  about  the  end  (\) ;  'tis  at  each  end  that  Prudence 
ought  to  caft  Anchor.     But  fince  Prudence  only  regards 
things  prefent  and  part,  not  future,  upon  which  all  Affairs 
depend  ;  'tis  neceflary  by  Difcourfe  and  Reafon,  to  conje- 
cture and  forefee  what  fuch  and  fuch  means  Ihould  produce; 
to  make  ufe  of  Deliberation  and  Counfel ;  which  are  as  the 
Wife  Alphonfo  fays ,    "  The  bed  Forcfight  a  Man  can  have 
"  indubious  Matters.     And  in  thofe  there's  three  things  to 
be  confider'd  ,  the  Probability,  Juftice,  and  Profit  of  the 
thing  propos'd  ;  and  alfo  the  Capacity  and  Experience  of 
the  Minifter,  who  gives  the  Counfels ;  whether  he  be  mov- 
ed by  Intereft  or  private  Ends ;  whether  he  offers  himfeif  to 
the  Danger,  what  are  the  Difficulties  of  the  Enterprize, 
and  upon  whom  the  Blame  and  Honour  of  the  event  will 
fall  f4).    Thefe  Cautions  premis'd,  and  the  Matter  ftated, 
fuch  means  ought  to  be  apply'd,  as  are  conformable  to  the 
above-mentioned  Qualities ;  for  nothing  will  be  juft  and 
beneficial,  which  fliall  be  attain'd  by  indirecft  or  exti*dvagant 
means  :  In  this  alfo  fliould  be  confidcr  d,  four  Difiinctions 
of  time,  which  occur  in  all  Affairs,  but  efpecially  in  Dif- 
eales  of  States,  as  well  as  thofe  of  humane  Bodies,  and  thefe 
are  the  Beginning,  the  Growth,  or  Progrefs,  the  Confif^ence, 
and  Declenfion  ;  by  which,  and  a  timely  Application   of 
proper  means,  the  defir'd  End  is  eafily  obtain  d  ;  as  on  the 

(3)  Acrjbtis  itt  ferwe  talia  initits.ivcuriofo fine.Tzz.  r.ann  ("4)  0«j- 

nes  qui  Migyhirnm  nrnm  cotiflUa  fufcipmnt,  aflimare  debent,  an  quod 
inchoatur  Reip.  mile,  ipjis  ghrtofum.  aut  prompt i4m  cffeBu,  aut  certs  nan 
ardtium  fi(  ^fimul  tpfe  qui  juadet  confidirandus  eft  adjiciatae  conjilio  pert' 
ctilum  fuum  :  Ef  ft  fsrsuna  cceptis  fmrit  cui  fummum  decus  acquiratur. 
Tac.  2.  Hift. 

contrarv, 


no         Cnre  fljould  be  taken  that  the  Begmwg      Vol.  If, 

contrary,  by  tranfpcfing  thefe  Methods ,  'tis  retarded ;  as 
the  Courfe  of  a  Ship  would  b:,if  theRudder  were  changed 
to  the  Head  ;  the  Art  confifts  in  feledling  means  .proper  to 
the  Ends  dtfigndun-ip  (I^metimes  there,and  fometimes  thofe 
thofe  being  n<>t  1  Ij  uieful  and  affiilant  which  are  omitted, 
than  thofe  which  are  apply'd  ;  as  in  aConfort  of  Voices, 
where  fome  ceafe  while  others  Sing,  and  yet  ail  equally 
make  the  Harmony.  Aftairs  vvill  nor 'move  of  themlelves, 
tho  their  good  Difpohtion,  and  Juliice,  or  common  In- 
tereft  feem  to  c'rive  'em,and  if  not  guided  by  Judgment,  they 
certainly  mifcarry  (y) ;  few  Prnces  would  Err,  if  they  go- 
vern'd  with  A(n:^uitY  and  Circumfpei^Hon  ;  but  either  they 
tire,  or  elfe  delpife  thefe  Arts,  and  will  obftinately  accom- 
pHfli  their  Defigns  by  their  own  methods.  This  is  the 
way  of  ftubborn  Ignorance,  but  Prudence  ufes  other  means. 
What  Force  can't  fubdue,  is  eafily  obtained  by  Dexterity, 
adapted  to  tim.e  and  circumftance.  So  Caelum,  when  he 
could  neither  by  Prayers,  nor  by  Threats  ftop  the  Flight  of 
the  German  L^giom  polTels'd  by  a  vain  Fear,  he  at  laft  threw 
himfelf  in  theGace  way,  and  bv  ih^t  Horror,  they  conceived 
of  trampling  over  their  Generals  Body,  ftopt  them  (6j. 
The  fame  thing  Vompey  did  in  another  Cafe ;  one  fingle 
word  fpoken  to  Purpofe  has  gained  the  Vit^ory.  Ftr- 
dinando  Gonfalez  Count  of  Caftile,  having  drawn  up  his  Ar- 
my againft  the  iUoors,  a  certain  Perfon  putting  Spurs  to 
his  Horfe,  rode  cut  of  his  Rank  towards  the  Enemy,  and 
immediately  the  Earth  opfn'dund  fwdllow'd  him,  the  whole 
Army  was  in  a  Gonfternation  at  it,  but  the  Count  turning 
to 'em:  "  Courage  Gentlemen,  fays  he,  If  the  Earth  can'C 
*'  bear  us,  much  lefs  will  our  Enemies,  and  inflantly  joyning 
Battle  he  gain'd  the  ViOory.  That  which  happened  ac  the 
Battle  of  Ctrniola  is  not  lefs  remarkable  ;  an  Italian  think- 
ing the  Spaniards  were  routed,  fct  Fire  to  two  Waggons  of 
Powder,  the  great  Captain  Gow/i/i'tf  readily  and  cheerfully 
animated  them  with  thefe  words:  *' Courage  my  Friends, 

ft,)  Nam  frpe  hone fi as  rerum  caufas,  r.i  jtidiCtum  adhibeds,  pernicioft 
ixi:us  ccnftqwintttr.  TiC.  I.  Hift  (6)  ProjeHits  hi  Ihnim  -porta.  7>ij[era' 
turn  fie  mum,  qui  a  }cr  corpus  Lrgati  cujidum  araf^  i.'aufit  viam.TAc.z.Jtn'. 
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"  thefe  are  theBone-Fires  for  our  Vidory  ;  which  the  Event 
prov'd  *  ;  fo  much  it  imports  a  Minifter  to  have  a  quick 
ready  Wit,  and  addrefs  to  make  ufe  of  Opportunities,  and 
by  proper  means  to  turn  Misfortunes  to  his  Advantage. 

If  after  the  Eledion  of  good  Miniflers*  and  the  Appli- 
cation of  pro[>er  means,  Events  don't  anfwer  the  Priiicc's 
Defire,  let  him   not  be  dilcouraged,  but  rather  flievv  his 
Conrtancy  ;  for  Refolutions  Ihould  not  be   meafui'd   by 
Chance,  but   Prudence.    Cafualties  which  can't  be  fore- 
fc^n,  or  prevented,  accufe  not  the  Adion  ;  aVid  to  blame 
a  Man  for  doing  his  endeavour  is  Impudence.    This  ufual- 
ly  befalls  Princes,  who  either  want  Judgment  or  Courage; 
who  being  opprels'd  by  illSuccefs,andas  it  were  befide  them- 
felves,  give  themfelves  up  to  Melancholy,  and  lofe  that  time 
in  vain  Refledtfcns  upon  what  has  happened,  which  (hould 
be  imploy'd  in  remedying  it,  quarrelling  with  themfelves, 
that  they  did  not  taj^e  another  method('7;;  and  laying  all  the 
Fault  upon  him  who  was  the  Author  of  this,  notconfidering 
whether  'twas  grounded  upon  Reafon  or  no.     Whence  'tis 
that  Miniftcrs  are  afraid  of  declaring  their  Opinions,  and 
let  flip  many  Opportunities,  without  advertifing  the  Prince 
thereof,  for  fear  of  expofing  their  Favour  and  Reputation 
to  the  uncertainty  of  Cafualties.    Thefe  Inconvenienc  es 
a  Prince  ought  raoft  indulirioufly  to  avoid,  by  perfiding 
conP.ant  in  Adverfity,  and  excufmg  their  Minillers,  when 
they  are  not  notoriouny  to  blame,  that  they  may  more  readily, 
and  couragiouOy  alTiIi  him  in  overcoming  them.     And  tho' 
there  are  palpable  Errcurs   in  fome  Refolves  and  Executi- 
ons, yet  he  ought  to  bear  it  calmly  ;  for  what  is  once  done, 
as  we  fay,  can't  be  undone  ;  we  ought  to  refled  upon  paft' 
Adions,  for  Inftrudion  not  Afflidtion ;  it  requires  as  much 
Courage,  to  pafs  by  Fairits,  as  to  encounter  Dangers;  there 
is  no  Empire  free  from  'em.    He  who  is  too  timorous  can- 
not refolve,  and  oftentimes  Irrefolution  is  worfe  than  Er- 
rour  it  fdf     Bufinefs  requires  a  quick  and  ready  Genius;  if 
each  particular  (hould  take  up  his  whole  time,  many  rauft 
of  nectlliry  be  neglected,  to  the  umioll  Detriment  of  the 
Parties  CjHCcrn'd,  and  of  ihe  Government  in  general. 

"  *  Mar.  Hift.liiJp.  (7)  Eeckf.  22.24.         """""^ 
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^H  E  Ancients  in  War  made  ufe  of  certain  Cha- 
riots arm'd  with  Scythes,  which  mov'd  and  exe- 
cuted at  the  fame  time  ;  the  Wheels  and  Scythes 
being  both  governd  by  the  fame  Motion ;  thofe  were  no 
fooner  whirPd  about,  but  thefc  did  Execution,  with  equal 
Speed  and  Effeft,  and  are  therefore  in  the  prefent  Figure, 
the  Emblem  of  fpeedy  Execution ;  as  thofe  fiery  Wheels  in 
the  Throne  of  God,  fignified  the  Activity  of  his  Power,  and 
the  Quiciinefs  of  his  Operation  (i).  Let  Prudence  Cas'wefaid 
before)  chufe  a  fit  time  for  Confultation,  but  let  its  Re- 
folves,and  Executions  have  fijch  a  mutual  Correfpondence,as 
they  may  both  feem  to  move  together,without  any  interposed 


(i)  Dan.  7.9. 


I>ehty. 
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Delay.  For  Confultation  and  Execution  (hould  joyn  hands, 
that  they  may  affift  each  other  in  the  Produ(flion  of  the 
defir'd  Effe(fts  f  2).  The  Emperour  Charles  V.  usM  to  fay. 
That  delay  was  the  Soul  of  Counfel,  and  fpeed  that  of 
Execution,  and  that  both  joyn'd  together  were  the  Quin- 
teflence  of  a  Princes  Prudence.  King  Ferdinand  the  Ca- 
tholick  had  not  been  fo  fuccefsful  in  his  undertakings,  had 
he  not  maturely  weigh'd,  and  fpeedily  executed  his  Refo- 
lutions.  Were  a  Prince  indued  with  both  thefe  Vertues,he 
would  never  want  Succefs,  which  is  ever  the  Daughter  of 
opportunity,  which  once  paft  is  not  to  be  recall'd.  One 
minute  brings  us  great  Advantage,  or  great  Detriment, 
wherefore  Demofihenes  blam'd  the  Athenians,  for  fpending 
too  much  time  in  Preparations,  laying  that  Opportunities 
Would  not  wait  their  Delays.  If  the  Counfel  be  advanta- 
geous, that  time  which  is  fpent  in  Delay  dedudts  from  its 
Advantage.  There  is  no  room  for  Delay  in  Counfcls  which 
are  not  valuable,  but  in  their  Effects  C;).  Counfel  is  an 
Embryo,  and  unlefs  Execution  which  is  the  Soul  thereof 
gives  it  Life,  it  dies.  Tis  the  Produd  of  the  Underftand- 
ing,  and  an  Aft  of  praclick  Prudence,  which  if  it  exere 
not  it  felfbut  renisins  in  Contemplation,  'tis  nothing  hue 
a  vain  Imagination  and  Fancy.  Refolution,  fays  Arlflotle, 
fhould  be  executed  with  hafte,  but  deliberated  with  leifure. 
James  I  King  of  England,  advifed  his  Son  to  be  prudenc 
and  cautious  in  his  Deliberations,  firm  and  conftant,  in  hi^ 
Refolutions,  and  prompt  and  refolute  in  his  Executions ; 
for  that,  for  this  laft  Nature  had  fupplycd  the  Hands  and 
Feet  with  fo  many  Joynts  and  fjch  ready  Motion.  Delay  is 
bafe  and  mean  but  fpeed  great  and  Roynl.  (4".  This  Vice 
of  Delay  is  very  frequent  in  great  Kingdoms,  and  proceeds 
from  their  too  great  Confidence  of  their  Power,  as  was 


(2^  P/iufsfuam  incipiasy  confulito,  ^  tihi  confulueris  mature  faSia  opu$ 
efl  :  itA  utrumqui  per  fe  indi gens  alt ir  alteriut  auxiliov'get.  SalJufto 
{3)  NiiHus  cunciationi  loc'n  efl  m  eo  conflUo,  cfiod  mn  poteji  latidati, 
nifiperaHumjTiC.  t.  Hill  (4J  Bart^an's  cuv^ano  fervi/iff  fia'tim  exg" 
<jiu  regjuvj  videtuT-  Tac  6    ana. 
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vifible  in  the  Emperour  Otho   (5).    i^s  alfo  from  the  un- 
weildinefsof  the  Wheels,  upon  which  its  Grandeur  is  car- 
ry'd,  and  leaft  the  Prince  fliould  run  the  Rifque  of  lofing 
what  he  already  has,  he  lives  content  within  the  Bounds 
of  his  own  Empire.    That  which  is  really  Lazinefs  and 
Sloth  is  caird  Wifdom  ,  as  was  that   of  the  Emperour 
Galha  (6).  Empires  in  their  Infancy  acquire  Strength  and 
Vigour  by  difpatch,  whilft  the  Blood  boyls,  and  the  Spirits 
of  Glory  and  Ambition  are  attive.  The  Roman  State  throve 
by  Aftion  and  Bravery,  not  by  thofe  Dilatory  Counfels 
which  Cowards  call  Cautions  (7J.  But  after  they  are  at 
their  full  growth,  their  very  Majefty  and  Authority  fup- 
ports  'em  long,  though  that  Vigour  and  heat  of  Glory, 
and  Ambition  be  extinguifli'd,  as  the  Sea  keeps  its  Moti- 
on for  a  confiderable  time  after  the  Wind  ceafes.    When 
therefore  Empires  are  in  this  Vigour,  I  don't  fomuchdif- 
approve  of  thefe  tedious  Deliberations.    For  fo  they  gain 
more  time  to  enjoy  quietly  what  they  have  gotten  :  too 
fpeedy  Refokuions  being  often  attended  with  Dans^er.    In 
this  Sence  that  of  Tacitus  is  to  be  underftood,  that  Power 
is  better  preferv'd  by  cautious  than  rafli  Counfels  (%). 
But  when  this  Age  decays,  and  the  Efteem  and  Authori- 
ty of  the  Empire  begins  to  Flag,  other  methods  ought  to 
be  us'd,  Counfels  (hould  be  fpeedy,  and  other  means  ap- 
ply'd  to  recover  its  former  Vigour,  before  decrepid  old  Age 
comes  on,  and   renders  it  irrecoverable  ;  this  dilTercnce  of 
Ages  is  not  confiderable  in  fmall  States,  but  they  fliould  al- 
ways be  ready  to  fpread  their  Sails  to  every  favourable  Wind, 
which  fits  fonietimesthis  way,  fomedmes  that.    As  in  the 
Circumference  of  the  Horizon,  the  Winds  rule  alternative- 
ly upon  the  Earth;  the  Goths  and  other  Nothern  Nations, 
had  formerly  very  favourable  Winds,  of  which  they  made 
fo  good  ufe,looling  all  their  Sails,that  they  penetrated  even 


(^)  Sil"  P^**f  'virium  ac  roboris,  e  fiducia  tarditas  inerat,  Tac.  2. 
Ilift  (<5  )  Et  tmtiis  temporum  obtinuit,  tit  quod Jegnities  erat^  fapient'i» 
'vccaretur.  Tac.  i.Hift  ('])  y^gC/ido,  audettdo^ne  res  Romanacre'vity  non 
hi;  I'gnihi!  conjiliis,  qf'<a  timidi  cant  a  -vocsytt.  Tit.  Liv.  {Z)  Potentiam 
eautrs,  quam  airiuribHi  (ovfdiis  tutias  haberi.  Tuc.  11.   ann. 

to 
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to  HercHles's  Pillars,  the  then  utmoft  limits  of  the  World ; 
but  this  Wind  ceaimg  another  fucceeded  more  favourable  to 
other  Empires. 

Conftancy  in  executing  Refolutions,  whether  they  are 
the  Prince's  own,  or  given  him  by  others,  is  always  of  greaC 
Importance.  For  want  of  this  Patus  could  not  triumph 
over  the  Parthians  (^).  All  eager  and  fiery  Spirits  quickly 
refolve,  and  foon  repent,  they  are  hot  at  the  beginning, 
but  cold  in  the  end  of  Affairs ;  they  aim  at  all,  but  bring 
nothing  to  Perfeftion  ;  they  are  like  the  Animal  call'd 
Calipesy  which  moves  with  great  hafte,  but  advances  noc 
a  Foot  in  an  hour.  The  management  of  all  Affairs  requires 
Conduft  and  Valour,  one  to  form  and  t'other  to  execute 
them  J  to  a  refolv'd  and  brave  Spirit  nothing  is  diffi- 
cult; but  he  who  is  fcrupulous,  and  timorous,  meets 
with  a  world  ofgDifficulty  ,  and  lofes  mafiy  lucky  Oppor- 
tunities. Great  Men  are  long  in  their  Deliberations,  and 
jealous  of  what  may  happen ,  but  once  refolv'd  they  Aft 
with  Vigour  and  Confidence  ( loj,  without  which  the  Cou- 
rage fails,  and  rot  applying  convenient  means,  wholly  de- 
fifts  from  the  Enterprize. 

There  are  few  Affairs  which  cannot  he  accomplifiied 
by  Wit,  or  which  time,  and  Opportunity  cannot  facili- 
tate ;  wherefore  'tis  not  proper  wholly  to  confound  thrm, 
but  to  preferve  em  entire.  Chryftal  once  broken  can't  be 
rejoyn'd,  and  fo  Affairs ;  be  the  Tempeft  never  ^o  great, 
'tis  fafer  to  keep  feme  Sail  abroad,  chan  to  furl  all.  Moft 
Affairs  die  by  being  defpairM  of. 

'Ti^  a'lfo  highly  conducive,  tbat  he  who  is  to  execute 
Orders,  lliould  firft  approve  them,  otherwile  he  will  not 
think  *em  neceffary,  or  eife  find  Difficulties  in  them, and  fo 
not  apply  himfelf  to  them  as  he  ought,  not  caring  whether 
they  fucceed  or  no.  That  Minifier  is  moft  proper  to  exe- 
cute who  firft  gave  the  Counfel.  For  his  Honour  and  Rc» 
putation  are  concern  d  in  its  Succefs. 

(9)  Eludi  Parthus  tra^u  belli  potcrat,  (i  Pato  ant  tn  fuis,aui  in  alie- 
7iis  cofi/fliis  conjiantiafiiijftt.  Tac.  l  ^.  ann.  (ic)  Fir  ea  ratior.e  fiet  op" 
timu!  .  ft ;'»  deliberando  cjuiiltm  cunHetur,  O"  ^ViStinie^-  qnicc[uid  ptefi 
contingere)  m  agendo  autsm  iQnfidttt.    HerfxJ. 
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Stone  cart  in  a  Pond  creates  fuch  a  continual  Series 
of  Waves,  that  they  at  laft  become  innumerable, 
and  wholly  difturb  that  tranfparent  Element,  and 
calm  Looking-Glafs;  from  which  the  Species  of  things 
which  were  before  diftindly  reprefented,  appear  now  in 
Diforder  and  Confufion.  'Tis  the  fame  with  the  Mind, 
in  which  from  one  Errour  proceeds  many  ,  fo  that  the 
Judgment  being  confounded  and  blinded,  and  the  Waves 
of  PalTion  raifed»  the  Underftanding  can't  perceive  the 
truth  of  things  reprefefited ,  but  driving  to  remedy  the 
firft  Errour  falls  into  another ,  and  thence  into  a  third, 
which  at  length  become  infinite,  and  the  further  they  are 
from  the  firft  the  greater  they  are,  like  Waves  that  are 
mod  diftant  from  the  Stone  that  caused  'em.  The  Reafon 
of  this  is,   "That  the  Beginning  is  faid  to  be  half  of  the 

whole, 
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whole,  fo  that  a  fmall  Errour  in  the  Beginning  correfponds 
to  the  other  Parts  [\).  Wherefore  great  Care  of  the  firft 
Errour  (hould  be  taken,  for  from  thence  all  others  pro- 
ceed (i).  This  is  vifible  in  Mafmi^Ja,  who  being  checked 
by  Scipio  for  marrying  Sophonifba,  thought  to  remedy  thac 
Fault  by  afar  greater,  in  poifoning  her.  King  Witiz^ 
by  his  Vices  obfcured  the  Glory  of  the  Beginning  of 
his  Reign,  and  that  the  number  of  the  Miftrefifes  he  kept 
might  not  feem  fcandalous,  he  allow'd  all  his  Subjeds  the 
fame  Liberty  ;  nay,  and  made  a  Law  for  impowering  the 
Clergy  to  marry ;  and  at  laft  finding  his  Errours  con- 
tradi^ory  to  Religion,  he  deny'd  the  Pope's  Authority, 
and  thence  incurred  the  Odium  of  the  whole  Kingdom, 
wherefore  to  prevent  their  rebelling  he  deraolifli'd  the 
Fortifications  of  moft  Cities  and  Cafiles,  and  fo  laid  all 
Spain  open  to  the  Incurfions  of  the  Moort  *,  and  all  thefe 
Faults  proceeding,  as  you  fee,  at  laft  occafion'd  his  Death. 
The  fame  Series  of  Crimes  is  vifible  in  Duke  Valentine  : 
He  endeavoured  to  build  his  own  Fortune  upon  the  Ruin 
of  others,  to  which  End  he  omitted  no  fort  of  Tyranny, 
one  piece  of  Cruelty  being  follow'd  by  a  greater  (3),  which 
at  laft  coft  him  his  Stare  and  Life  too,  proving  himfelf 
an  unfortunate  Scholar,  and  Machiavel,  a  pernicious  Ma- 
fter. 

The  Faults  of  Princes  are  Difficultly  corre(fted,  for  that 
they  ufually  affed  many  ;  or  fometimes  becaufe  of  Obftina- 
cy  or  Ignorance.  Great  Spirits  which  are  often  more  in- 
genuous and  tra<n:ab!e  than  others,  eafily  acknowledge  their 
Errours ,  and  being  convinced  of  them,  fiudy  to  amend 
them,  pulling  down  the  ill  built  Edifice  Stone  by  Stone,  to 
rebuild  it  with  more  firm  and  durable  Materials,  The 
Motto  of  the  Emperour  Vhilip  III.  was,  "  Be  not  aOiamM 

(«)  In  principio  enim  peccatur  ;  pri7icipium  autcm  duitur  dimidtum 
totitiSy  itacnie  parvum  in  Frincipit  erratum  correffofidcfis  eji  ad  alias 
partes.  Arilr.  pol.  lib.  2.  cap  4.  [z)  Cum  fieri  non  pojp.t ,  ut  (I  in  primo, 
0i que  principio  peccatum  fu;rit,  mn  ad  extremum  malum  aliquod  exadat, 
Arift.pol.  5.  cap.  2.  "Marian.  Hift.  Hifp.  lib.  6.  cap.  19. '/])  Fir  ox  fee - 
lerum,  (JT  quia  prima  proven-rant ^  'volutarefeenm,  qHonAtntaodo  Qermji- 
ni  Uberos  perverteret.  Tac  4.  ann. 
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f*  to  alter  that  which  was  ill  began.  He  who  returns  by 
the  fame  way  he  went,  will  find  his  miftake,  and  foon  re- 
cover the  right  Road  ;  Repentance  would  be  afterward  in- 
(ignificant. 

To  own  you,  have  at  lafi  your  Errour  found  *, 
Is  of  fmall  ufe^  when  once  the  Ship's  ogiround. 

<r 

Policy  is  a  certain  Chain,  in  which  if  one  Link  be  bro- 
ken, the  whole  is  ufelefs,  unlefs  loon  folder'd;  A  Prince 
who  knows  the  Danger  of  his  Refolutions,  yet  ftill  per- 
fifts  in  them  ,  is  a  greater  Lover  of  his  own  Opinion,  than 
his  Countrey  ;  efteeming  an  empty  lliadow  of  Glory  more 
than  Truth;  and  while  he  would  bethought  conftant,  he 
is  ilubborn  and  perverfe,  'tis  the  general  Vice  of  Sovereign 
Power,  to  think  it  beneath  'em  to  retire  when  they  have 
once  advanced. 

■He  thinks  it  Brave  t, 
Who  grajps  the  Scepter  in  his  Royal  Hand 
Not  to  rareat 

Though  the  Emperour  Charles  V.  was  better  advifed, 
who  having  Sign'd  a  Grant,  which  he  was  afterwards  in- 
formed was  illegal  and  difallowable  ,  order'd  it  to  be 
brought  him,  and  immediately  tore  it  :  "  I  had  rather,  fays 
*'  he,  tear  my  writing  than  my  Soul.  To  know  ones  Er- 
rours.and  flill  to  perfill  in  them  is  tyrannick  Obftinacy  ;  but 
to  dcknd  them  upon  pretence  of  Honour,  is  to  refolve  to 
Sin  on,  and  to  incourage  fgnorancc  and  Folly,  'tis  gilding 
Iron  with  Gold,  which  foon  wears  of,  and  the  Iron  appears 
in  its  rufly  Hue.  An  Errour  corrected  makes  us  more  cau- 
tious for  the  future,  and  to  commit  Faults  fometimes  is  a 
means  to  prevent  greater.  So  fmall  is  our  Capacity,  that 
we  are  to  be  inftruiled  by  our  very  Faults,  and  are  taught 
by  them  how  to  x\cl  difcreetly.  'Tis  certain,  that  the  beft 
Laws  and  Examples  proceed  from  others  Crimes  (4).  The 

**  Claud,  t  S:neca.  (^)  Ufu  p'cl>atum  eji  P.  C.  leges  egre^ias,  exsie- 
fla,  honefia,  a^ud  bonos  ex  ddiciii  aliorum  gigni%  Tac  i  J.  ann. 
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mod  prudent  State  committed  many  mifcarriages,  before  it 
arriv'd  to  Perfe(ftion.  God  alone  could  compleat  the  Fa- 
brick  of  this  World  without  Errour,  and  yet  even  he  did 
afterwards  in  a  manner  repent  him ,  that  he  had  made 
Man  (5  J.  We  are  fometimes  more  indebted  to  our  mif- 
carriages, than  to  our  Succefs ;  for  thofe  inllrudt  us,  but 
thefe  are  only  the  Seeds  of  Pride  and  Vanity.  The  Pa- 
triarchs Inftrua:  not  on'y  the  Wife,  but  the  Sinful  (6;, 
'tis  the  Shades  give  light  to  a  Pidure,  to  them  we  owe* , 
the  Excellency  of ^  that  Art. 

Errour  does  not  always  proceed  from  Imprudence,  time 
and  other  accidents  are  often  the  occafion  of  it.  For  that 
which  was  at  firft  convenient,  is  afterwards  prejudicial.  The 
greateft  Prudence  can't  give  Counfel,  which  will  be  proper 
at  all  times;  which  makes  it  necclTary  to  alter  Refolutions, 
and  repeal  Laws  and  Statutes,  efpecially  when  there  is  an 
apparent  Advantage  (7)  ;  or  Danger,  or  when  the  Prince 
finds  himfelf  miCinform'd  of  Matters,  upon  which  fuch 
Refolutions  were  grounded. 

This  was  the  Reafon  King  Ahafueriu  gave  for  recalling 
the  Sentence,  which  he  had  pronounced  againft  the  People 
of  God,  upon  the  unjuft  Accufation  of  Hanmn  (8).  In 
thefe  and  the  like  Cafes,  'tis  not  levity  of  Mind,  but  Pru- 
dence to  alter  Counfels  and  Refolutions,  nor  can  it  be  call- 
ed Inconftancy,  but  a  firm  Zeal  to  be  guided  by  Reafon  in 
all  things,  as  the  Weather-Cock  is  by  the  Wind ;  and  the 
Needle  by  the  North  Pole,  The  Phyfician  varies  his  Me- 
dicines according  to  the  Accidents,  having  Refpedt  to  no- 
thing, but  the  recovery  o{  his  Patient.  Theditforent  Dii- 
eafes  which  States  labour  under,  require  different  methods 
of  Cure.  Let  a  Prince  then  think  it  aCredit  to  review, 
and  corred  hisD:fcree^  and  his  Errcurs  too,  vvithout  be- 
ing alhanVd  of  'cm,  to  commie  'em  mighc  be  inadvertency  \ 
but  to  amend  is  Prudence  ;  Obftinacy  is  ever  a  certain  Siga 

(5 J  Gtn.6.6.  (6)  Injiruunt  Patrtarch.e,  non  foliim  docetHes,  fed  et;- 
am  crraJil^s.  ^.n\h  Wh.i.  de  Abr.  C  6.  (?)  Km  dibet  rsprchenfihile 
yidicari,  ft  fidtudiim  'v^irietatetij  tm.fat'um,  Staitita  (^landoaue  vnriejitnt' 
Ivtmati.i,  pr.jcrttw  am  urgens  Nec^jjirast  njel  evidai'  Ht,!ii.is  i.i  expo:tiit. 
Cap.  p.Qfi  d;!jct  dsConf"    5c  h&.  (8)  Heft.  i6.  9. 
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of  Folly.  Yet  'twill  be  Prudence  to  make  this  Alterati- 
on with  fuch  Addrefs  and  Dexterity,  that  the  People  may 
not  perceive  it :  for  they  ignorant  and  foolifh  as  they  are, 
call  Miftake  want  of  Prudence,  and  Amendment,  Levity. 

But  tho'  I  advife  a  Prince  to  correiH:  his  Errours,yet  I  would 
not  be  underftood  of  all  in  general;  for   fome  are  fo  fmall 
and  infignificant ,  that  the  Danger  of  being  cenfur'd  for 
Levity  in  the  amendment  of  them,  is  more  than  the  Da- 
•  mage  they  can  do  by  continuing.    So  that  where  they  will 
by  Degrees  ceafe  of  themfelves,  without  d.rawing  on  greater, 
'twill  be  better  to  let 'era  remain.     There  are  fome  of  that      ^ 
Nature,  that 'tis  better  to  follow  'em,  nay,  and  vigoroufly      | 
to  perfift  in  them,  there  being  perhaps  more  danger  in  retra- 
ding  ;  and  thefe  frequently  happen  in  War;  there  are  fome 
Affairs,  in  which  that  you  may  fucceed,  'tis  requifite  to  ufe 
indired  means,  tho'  you  incur  fome  fmall  Inconveniencies, 
as  the  way  to  ftraiten  a  crooked  Stick  is  to  bend  it  the 
contrary  way  ;  in  thefe  Cafes  fmall  Errours  are  not  to  be 
valu'd,  nor  their  Caufes,  nor  Means,  provided  they  be  not 
wholly  oppofite  to  Honour  and  Juftice,  and  when  the  Ad- 
vantage to  be  reap'd  from  'em  is  confiderable:  For  fo  they 
are  allowable,  and  ought  rather  to  be  call'd  Difpcfitions  to 
Succefs  than  Enours.     Others  are  fo  interwoven  in  great 
Attempts,  that  like  Rofes  there  is  no  approaching  them 
without  pric'',ing  ones  hand.    And  this  in  thofe  Counfels 
whic^ concur » the  general  Good  of  a  Nation,  which  are  al- 
ways prejudicial  to  fome  private  Pcrfons.    The  Bodies  of 
States  arc  compos'd  of  different  and  oppofite  Part?, as  to  their 
Qualities  and  Humours,  and  a  Remedy  which  is  apply'd  to 
the  whole  Body,  is  ufually  difagreeable  to  fome  Part:  A 
Prince  therefore  has  need  of  great  Prudence,  to  weigh  and 
compare  Advantages  with  Damans,  and  of  a  great  Cou- 
rage to  execute  without  hazarding  the  lofs  of  thofe  for  fear 
of  thefe. 
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EN  OV  AT  I  ON  perpetuates  the  moft  fading 
things  in  Nature  ;  each  individual  Eternizes  it 
felf  in  another,  and  by  that  means  preferves  its 
Species.  Tis  for  this  the  Husbandman  carefully  preferves 
young  Plants  to  fubftitute  in  the  room  of  thofe  Trees 
which  die.  He  does  not  leave  this  to  Chance,  becaufe  per- 
haps they  will  either  not  fpring  at  all,  or  not  fuch  as  he 
deiires,  or  elie  not  in  proper  places,  nor  will  they  of  them- 
felves  grow  ftrait  and  handfome,  without  his  Care  in  fet- 
ting  them  while  they  are  young  ;  for  when  once  grown  up 
no  Force  can  ftraiten  them.  The  fame  Care  ought  to  be 
taken  in  the  Education  of  Youth,  efpecially  in  thofe  Coun- 
treys,  where  the  Conftitution  of  the  Climate  is  apt  to 
produce  great  and  noble  Spirits,  which  are  like  fertile 
Fields  foon  over-run  with  Wood  and  Brambles,  unlefs 

their 
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their  Fertility  be  corrected  by  the  Art  and  Induftry  of  the 
Husbandman,    The  greater  the  Spirit  is,  the  more  dan- 
gerous it  is  to  the  State,  unlefs  timely  moderated  by  Edu- 
cation.   A  high  afpiring  Spirit  cannot  contain  it  felf  j  it 
Hiakes  off  the  Curb  of  the  Laws,  and  is  eager  for  Liberty, 
and    (hould    therefore  be  reftrain'd  by   Art  and  Inftru- 
Caor\,  and  afterwards  by  being  bufied  in  fome  honourable 
Exercile,  but  when  a  little  more  advanc'd  in  years,  the 
Cure  for  its  Levity  is,  to  employ  it  in  Affairs  of  State  ;  I 
take  this  to  be  the  Rearon,why  fome  States  admitted  young 
Perfons  into  their  Senates.    But  the  beft  way  is ,   that 
which  Gardiners  ufe,  to  tranfplant  their  yoiing  Trees  in- 
to another  Ground,  that  the  fuperfluous  Roots  may  be 
prun'd,  and  the  Tree  grow  ftrait  and  tall.    Yout"h  feldom 
thrives  well  in  its  own  Countrey.     For  their  Friends  and 
Relations  by  too  much  Indulgence  make  them  Extrava- 
gant.    In  other  Countries  'tis  otherwife,  for  their  Necef- 
Iity  obliges  them  to  regulate  their  Adions,  and  to  endea- 
vour to  gain  people's  Efteem.    At  home  we  generally  ex- 
ped  a  little  more  Liberty,  and  are  apt  to  promife  our 
felves  Pardon  ;  but  abroad  when  we  are  not  known,  we 
are  afraid  of  the  Rigour  of  the  Laws,  befides  Travel  po- 
liflies  our  Behaviour,  and  correcfts  the  Roughnefs  of  our 
Nature,  and  that  fooli(h  Vanity,  which  attends  our  home- 
isred  Gentlemen.    There  Languages,  and  Men  are  learn'r, 
and  their  Manners  and  Cuftoms  obfcrved,  the  Knowledge 
pf  which  qualifies  a  Man  for  Affairs,  as  welt  of  Feace  as 
War.    'Twas  Travel  made  Plato^  Lycurgus^  Solon,  and  Py- 
thagoras,  fuch  prudent  Lawgivers  and  Philofophers.     At 
home  Men  are  born  and  die  with  the  fame  Fortune,  but 
abroad  they   raife  it.     No  Planet  is  exalted   in  its  own 
Houte,  but  in  anothers,  though  not  with^t  Detriment 
and  Inconveniency  to  it  felf. 

Travel  is  the  great  Miffrefs  of  Prudence,  if  made  for 
Information,  as  well  as  Diredlion.  In  this  the  Northern 
People  are  very  much  to  be  commended,  who  with  grenr 
Curiofity  and  Attention  travel  the  World  over  to  learn 
Languages,  Arts  and  Sciences.  The  Spiniards  who  have 
greater  Conveniency  for  travelling  than  any  othej  Nation, 
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becaufe  of  the  great  Extent  of  their  Kingdom,  have  the 
leaft  Inclination  to  it,  lazily  fpending  all  their  time  at  home, 
unlefs  foraetiraes  they  are  callM  out  by  War;  when  ne- 
verthelefs  'tis  abfolutely  neceflary  for  Princes ,  who  have 
often  occafion  to  bring  their  Armies  into  feveral  Coun- 
tries, to  have  a  perfeft  Knowledge  of  them.  The  two 
chief  Reafons  which  detain  our  SpamjJ}  Nobility  at  home, 
are  firlt,  becaufe  Spain  being  almoft  wholly  furrounded  by 
the  Sea,  'tis  more  inconvenient  Sailing,  than  Travelling 
by  Land ;  the  other  is  a  vain  Conceit,  that  they  can't  ap- 
pear abroad  without  great  Pomp,  and  expenfive  Equipage, 
in  which  Strangers,  though  Perfons  of  the  bed  Quality  are 
more  modeft. 

Nor  is  it  fufficient  only  to  tranfplant  Youth,  but  Nur- 
feries  fliould  be  alfo  rais'd,  of  which  vacant  Offices  may 
be  fupplyd,  to  avoid  the  neceffity  of  employing  frefli  Per- 
fons, who  muft  buy  their  Experience  at  the  hazard  of  the 
State.     This  is  reprefented  in  the  prefent  Device  by  a 
bundle  of  Rods,  the  Emblem  of  Magiftracy  ;   for  thele 
being  planted  produce  more  of  the  fame  j  and  becaufe  in 
each  of  the  three  Forms,  that's  to  fay  Monarchy,  Arifto- 
cracy,  and  Democracy,  the  methods  of  Government  are 
different,  fo  (liould  alfo  the  methods  of  Educoition  of  Youth, 
according  to  the  different  Inftitutions  and  Cufloms  of  each 
State  ;  and  according  to  thofe  things,  in  which  they  have 
jnoft  occafion  for  able  Men.    The  Per  [tans  ^  iy£gypcians, 
ChalilaanSj   and  Romans  were  particularly  careful    about 
this ;  but  principally  about  the  Education  of  Youth  for 
the  Magiftracy,  the  Welfare  or  Ruine  of  States, depending 
upon  the  Capacity  ,   or  infufficiency  of  the  Magiftrates, 
who  are  as  it  were  their  Soul,  and  according  ro  the  Affe- 
dlions  of  it  the  whole  Body  is  governed.  There  were  feve- 
ral Collei?,es   eredkd  in  Spain  for  this  Purpofe  ,  which 
were  fo  many  Seminaries  of  able  Men  for    the  Admini- 
flration  of  the  G  )yern.ment ;  thefe  tlwugh  their  Inftiturions 
might    fcem  vain  and  frivolous,    yet  were  they  of  great 
Ufe  upon  this  account, that  they  firfl  taught  thofe  to  obey, 
who  were  afterwards  to  command. 
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I  have  elfewbere  faid,  that  the  Knowledge  of  Sciences 
was  a  necelTary  Qualification  for  a  Prince,  and  will  now 
examine  whether  it  be  proper  for  Subjetts,  or  whether 
the  young  Commonalty  Ihould  be  inftrudtcd  therein. 
Nature  has  plac  d  in  the  Head,  as  having  the  Command 
over  the  whole  Body,  the  Underftanding  to  apprehend 
Sciences,  and  the  Memory  to  retain  them.  But  to  the 
Hands  and  other  parts  (lie  has  given  only  a  Difpofition  to 
Obedience.  Men  at  firft  enter'd  into  Society ,  for  the 
mutual  Affiftance  of  each  other,  not  for  Contemplation  ; 
more  for  the  conveniency  of  Aftion,  than  the  Subtilty  of 
nice  Speculation :  The  Happinefs  oF  Governments  pro- 
ceeds not  from  the  Vivacity  of  the  Wit,  but  the  Activity 
of  the  Hands.  The  leifure  of  Studies  is  imploy'd  in  Vi- 
ces, and  Eternizes  all  thofe  upon  Paper,  which  the  wicked- 
nefs  of  the  Times  (hall  invent ;  plotting  againft  the  Go- 
vernment, and  raifing  Seditions  among  the  People.  The 
Spartans  thought  it  fufficient  to  learn  Obedience,  Patience, 
and  Conqueft  (i).  Too  fubtil  and  learn'd  Subjects  are  al- 
ways fond  of  Novelty,  continually  retletfting  upon  the  Go- 
vernment, and  difputing  the  Princes  Orders,  and  raifing 
Commotions  among  the  People  ;  Obedience  fhould  be 
prompt  not  ingenious,  fincere  not  cunning  (i).  Ignorance 
is  the  principal  Foundation  of  the  Turkijh  Empire.  And 
the'readieft  way  to  Ruin  it  is  to  fow  Literature  among  the 
People.  The  Happinefs  and  Tranquility  of  xhtSxpijfe  pro- 
ceeds from  the  fame  Caufe,  for  frivolous  Sophiftry  is  for- 
bid among  them,  yet  are  they  govern'd  with  as  much 
Policy  and  Prudence,  as  any  Nation  whatever.  Study 
enervates  the  Body,  and  debates  the  Mind,  giving  it  too 
quick  an  apprehenfion  of  Danger.  Moft  Men  are  charm-d 
by  the  Pleafure,  Honour,  or  Profit  of  Learning,  fo  that 
few  would  apply  themfelves  to  Arms,  or  Military  Exer- 
cife  for  the  defence  of  tiie  State,  whofe  Intereft  is  in  ha- 
ving its  People  Valiant,  rather  rather  than  Learned.    The 

(i)  Ltteras  ad  ufujufaltem  difcebajit,  reliqua  omnis  difciplina  erat, 
ut  pulchre  parerenf,  lit  labores  perferrentt  ut  i?i  pugna  vincerent.  Plutar. 
(i)  Pn:rei  vaUre  duet  conjtliOjpopulo  fnpervacmea  calliditas  efl.  Salluft. 

Genteel 
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Genteel  Politenefs  of  Learning,  makes  the  Mind  wholly 
averfe  to  all  laborious  Exercifes.  Study  makes  Men  me- 
lancholy, and  Lovers  of  a  retired  and  fingle  Life  ;  which 
is  wholly  oppofite  to  the  Defign  of  Government,  which 
is  to  multiply,  and  raife  Men  fit  and  capable  of  publick 
Imployments,  and  fuch  as  are  able  to  Adt  offenfively,  or 
defenfively  with  an  Enemy.  The  Neatherlands  fhew  us, 
that  it  is  not  Learning  and  Ingenuity,  but  Arts,  Induftry 
and  Trade,  that  makes  a  Nation  flourifh.  The  Germans 
and  other  Nations  confider'd  thefe  Inconveniencies,  and 
therefore  founded  their  Nobility  upon  Arms,  not  regarding 
the  Honour  and  Reputation  of  Learning  ;  whence  almoft  all 
the  Nobility  apply'd  themfelves  to  War,  and  Arts  Military. 
Though  Literature  conduces  much  to  the  Knowledge  of 
the  true  Religion  ,  yet  "tis  evident ,  that  from  thence 
arife  different  Opinions,  which  create  as  many  Seds, 
whence  proceed  the  Confufion  and  Ruin  of  Empires,  fo 
that  the  true  Religion  being  now  found  ,  a  fincere  and  cre- 
dulous Ignorance  would  be  much  fafer,  than  a  prefum- 
ptuous  and  conceited  Knowledge,  which  is  expos'd  to  lb 
many  Errours.  Thele  and  fome  other  Reafons  which 
might  be  alledgd,  feem  to  advife  an  utter  Extirpation  of 
Learning,  according  to  the  Rules  of  Policy,  which  regard 
more  the  Authority  of  the  Prince,  than  the  advantage  of 
the  Subjedt  ;  but  thefe  are  Maxims  of  a  Tyrant,  not  a 
good  and  jufi  Prince,  who  (hould  have  no  other  Objeft 
than  the  Honour  and  Welfare  of  his  People ;  to  whom 
Learning  is  abfolutely  necelTary  to  confute  the  Errours  of 
SeularieSjWhich  always  flourilh  where  Ignorance  Reigns,  and 
alfo  to  adminirter  Juftice,  isnd  to  prefervc  and  improve  Arts 
Military,  as  well  as  Civil.  For  Scholars  are  as  ufeful 
in  defending  Cities  as  Souldiersj  as  Syracufe  formerly 
found  in  the  Perfon  of  Archimedes :  And  Dole  in  its  learned 
Senate,  by  whofe  prudent  Counfel,  ingenious  Machines, 
and  vigorous  and  refolute  Defence,  it  refilled  the  whole 
Power  of  France  ;  changing  their  Libraries  into  Magazines, 
their  Gowns  into  Coats  of  Mail ,  and  their  Pens  into 
Swords ,  which  dip'd  in  French  Blood  ,  recorded  their 
Names  and  Anions  to  Eternity.     'Tis  only  too   great  a 

number 
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number  of  Llniverdties  and  Students,  which  is  prejudicial 
to  the  Publick,  as  Spain  found,  whence  'tis  highly  necef- 
fary,  that  the  greateft  number  fliould  apply  themfelves  to 
Arts  of  Navigation  and  War,  not  to  Law  or  Speculative 
Sciences  .*  For  which  Reafon  there  (hould  be  greater  In- 
courageraent  given  to  thofe  than  the  other,  that  Men  may 
be  the  more  inclined  to  follow  them  ;  for  want  of  fuch  In- 
couragement  in  Spain^  there  are  fo  many  apply  themfelves 
to  Learning,  that  there  wants  Souldiers  to  defend  the 
Kingdom.  This  ought  to  be  remedied  by  the  Care  and 
Prudence  of  the  Prince,  who  (hould  fo  judicioufly  difpofe 
the  Education  of  Youth  ,  that  the  number  of  Scholars, 
Souldiers  andTradefmen  might  be  proportioned  to  his 
State. 

The  fame  Proportion  fliould  be  obferv'd  in  thofe  who 
would  lead  a  religious  Monaftick  Life,  of  whom  too  great 
z  number  is  very  prejudicial ,  both  to  the  Prince  and 
State.  Though  Religion  and  Piety  ought  not  to  be  mea- 
fur'd  by  the  Rule  of  Policy,  and  in  the  Church  Militant, 
Spiritual  Arms  are  of  more  ufe  than  Temporal,  he  who  was 
the  firft  Founder  of  that  State,  will  maintain  and  prcferve  it 
withoutDetrimenttothePublick  \  neverthelefs  fince  human 
Prudence  ought  to  believe,  not  expetft  Miracles,  I  leave 
it  to  him  whofe  Duty  'tis,  to  confider,  whether  if  the 
number  of  Ecclefiafticks,  and  religious  Orders  fhould  ex- 
ceed the  Laity  nhich  (liould  fupport  'em,  it  would  not  be 
of  great  Detriment  even  to  the  Church  it  felt  The 
Council  of  Lnieran  in  |the  time  of  Innocent  111.  provid- 
ed a  Remedy  for  this  Inconveniency,  by  prohibiting  the 
Introdud^ion  of  new  Religions  (%).  The  Roj'a!  Counfel 
of  Cafiile,  alfo  perfwaded  his  Majeliy  to  rcqueft  of  the 
Pope,  that  there  might  be  none  admitted  into  any  Con- 
vent under  the  Age  of  fixteen  years,  and  not  be  ordain'd 
under  twenty  ;  but  pretended  Piety  and  nice  Scruples  of 
Confcience,  eafily  pafs  over  thefe  Inconveniencies. 

'  (■j)  Ne  nimia  Rcllg'ionum  di<verjttas  gravem  in  Eeclepa  Dei  conf/tfio^ 
netn  inducat  frmiter  frahibenms,  nequis  de  cttteror.ovavi  Rdigionem  in- 
ventat,  &c.  Cone  Later. 

But 
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But  this  Proportion  in  thofe  who  are  defign'd  for  Bufi- 
nefs  or  Speculation,  will  be  of  fmallufe,  unlefs  the  Prince 
alfo  take  Care  of  the  Nurferies  of  the  Gomnionalty,  which 
fhould  produce  a  fufficient  number  of  well  qualified  Citi- 
zens to  fucceed  in  the  room  of  thofe  whom  Death  daily 
takes  ofT.    The  Ancients  were  always  very  careful  of  Pro- 
pagation, that  each  Individual  might  be  Succeeded  by  ano- 
ther.   Of  the  neceflity  of  this,  the  Romans  in  particular 
were  lb  well  fatisfied,  that  they  not  only  propofed  Re- 
wards for  Procreation,  but  alfo  looked  upon  a  fingle  Life 
as  infamous.    Germanicus  the  better  to  oblige  the  People 
to  revenge  his  Death  among  the  reft  of  the  Services,  he  had 
done  the  Government,  heurg'd,  that  he  had  fix  Children  by 
his  Wife  ^4).  Tiberius  alfo  told  it,  as  a  good  Omen  to  the 
Senate  that  /)r«/«/'s  Wife,  was  brought  to  Bed  of  Twins('5  j. 
The  Strength  of  Kingdoms  confifts  in  the  number  of  Sub- 
jeds ;  and  he  is  the  greateft  Prince  whofe  State  is  moft 
populous,  not  he    whofe  Territories   are  largeft :  For  they 
of  tliemfelves  can  neither  defend  nor  offend  ;  but  by  means 
of  their  Inhabitants ,  on   whom  all  their  Glory  depends. 
The  Empcrour  Adriayi  us'd  to  fay.  That  he  had  rather  his 
Empire  jhoulJ  abound  with  Men   than  Riches;  and  with   a 
great  deal  of  Reafon,  for  Riches  without  Subjeds  do  only 
invite  Wars,  without  being  able  to  defend  therafelves,  as 
on  the  contrary,  SubjeOs   without  Riches,  want  neither 
Power  to  acquire,  or  maintain  them  f6),  in  the  multitude 
of  People  is  the  King's  Honour  .•  but  in  the  want^of  Peo- 
ple, is   the  Deflrutflion  of  the  Prince  (7  j.   The  Wife  Al- 
phonfo  would  have  a  Prince  take  particular  care  to  People  his 
State,  and  that  not  only  with  Commonalty,  but  alfo  with 
Nobility ;  in  which  he  judg'd  with  great  Prudence,  for 
one  without  the  other  is  like  a  Body  witliout  a  Scul,  the 
Commonalty  being  infjgnificant    without  the  Nobility , 

(•?)  Ofl^yidite  popalo  Romano  Divi  /^Hgujii  neptem ,  eandemqMs  ciajwem 
mea-in,  nnffitrate  fex  liber os.  Tac.  2.  ann.  (j^  NuUi  ante  Romanoriim 
ejufdem  fafiigii  "Jiro  geniinam  fiirpim  edit  am.  Tac.  2.  ann.  (6)  Qma 
amfluwi  imperium  hominum  addiction:  potiiis,  quam  pecuryianir-:  copia 
malim.  (f)  Prov.  14.  2b'. 

which 
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which  are  their  Life,  and  by  whofe  Example  they  learn  to 
covet  Glory,  and  defpife  Danger.    It  ought  therefore  to 
be  a  Prince's  chief  Care,  to  preferve  and  maintain  them. 
As  Auguftui  did,  who  not  only  caus'd  Hortahs  to  marry, 
but  alfo  allowed  wherewithal!  to  his  Quality,  that  that  No- 
ble Family  might  not  be  extindt  (8j.    The  Germans  are 
very  circumfpeft  in  this  Point,  for  which  Reafon  they  an- 
ciently gave  no  Portion  with  their  Women  (9),  and  even 
now  give  very  fmall  ones,  that  their  Vertue  and  Nobility 
might  be  their  only  Dowry,  and  that  their  Lovers  might 
refped  the  Endowments  of  their  Minds  and  Bodies,  more 
than  their  Fortunes,  that  Marriages  might  be  fooner  con- 
cluded, without  lofing  fo  much  time  in  Fortune-Hunt- 
ing ;  for  which  Reafon  Lycurgm  wholly  prohibited  the  gi. 
ving  Dowries  to  Women  ;  and  the  Emperour  Charles  V. 
regulated  them  ;  'tis  faid  alfo,  that  Ariflotk  reprehended 
the  Lacedamonians,  for  giving  fuch  large  Fortunes  to  their 
Daughters  (10).  King  Alphonfo  alfo  advifes,  that  a  Prince 
unlefs  upon  extraordinary  occafions  fliould  not  People  his 
State  with  Foreigners,  and  truly  with  a  great  deal  of  Rea- 
fon, for  different  Manners  and  Religions  are  the  worft  Da- 
meftick  Enemies.    This  made  the    Spaniards  drive    the 
Jejps  and  Moors  out  of  Spain.    Foreigners  introduce  with 
them  their  Vices,  and  Errours,  and  are  ready  upon  every 
occafion  to  rife  againft  the  Natives  fii).  But  this  Incon- 
veniency  would  not  be  much  to  be  fear'd,  if  only  Labou- 
rers aijd  Husbandmen  were  admitted,  nay  ,  this  is  forne^ 
times  of  great  Advantage.     So  the  Grand  Signior  Se/im 
fent  a  vaft  number  of  Labourers  from  Cairo  to  Conft- amino- 
pie.     The    Poles   having  Eletted   Ihnry  Duke  of  Arijm 
King,  among  other  Articles 'twas  agreed.  That  he  fliould 
bring  with  him"  feveral  Families  of  Artificers.    Nebuchad- 
nezzar upon  the  taking  of  Jerujalemt  carried  away  all  the 

(8j  Ne  clarijjimafamili a  extwgueretar.  Tie.  2.  ann.  (9)  Dotemmv 
uxor  fnarito,  fed  uxori  mariius  affert.  Tac.  de  Mor.  Germ.  (\o)  Sta- 
tuit  njirgines  fne  dote  nuhere  :  jujjit  tii:ores  ehgerentur,  non  fecunia. 
Trog.  Jib.  3.  0  0  '■iM'*^^  ?"'  inqullinos  &  ad-vcnas  antehac  in  Ctvi- 
ratem  receperunt,  hi  magnst  ex  parte  feditionihts  juSiati  Junt.  Arift. 
J.  ^.  pol.   c.  3. 

Men 
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"  Men  of  might  even  feven  thoufand,  and  Crafts  Men, 
**  and  Smiths  a  thoufand,  and  all  that  were  ftrong,  and 
*'  kept  for  War,  even  them  the  King  of  Babylon  brought 
'*  Captive  to  Babylon  (12;.  But  becaufe  this  method  may 
be  too  troublefome  and  chargeable,  and  alfo  becaufe  fuch  ^ 
Supply  may  be  infufficient,  1  will  here  fet  down  the  ufual 
Caufes  of  want  of  People  in  Nations.  And  thcfe  are  ei- 
ther internal  or  external  ;  External  are  Wars  and  Planta- 
tions ;  War  is  a  fort  of  Monfter  which  feeds  on  humane 
Blood  ^  and  fince  'tis  thelntereft  of  each  State  to  maintairi 
it  abroad  as  the  Romans  did,  it  npuft  neceflarily  be  done  at 
the  Expence  of  the  Lives  and  Eflates  of  the  Subjects  (15^. 
Neither  can  Plantations  be  long  maintained,  without  great 
Supplies  of  Men,  as  we  have  found  in  Spam  ;  for  which 
Rcalbn  the  Romans  during  the  \Var  with  Harinibal,  and 
for  fome  years  after,  took  little  Care  of  planting  new  Co- 
lonies ^14);  they  having  more  reafon  to  recruit  thart 
weaken  their  Forces.  Velleius  Patercuhis  efteem'd  the  plan- 
ting Colonies  cut  of  Italy  as  very  pernicious,  becaufe  be- 
ing fo  far  diftant  from  the  Heart  of  the  Empire,  they  could 
not  affift  it  upon  cccafion  (15).  The  other  Caufes  are  In- 
ternal. The  principal  of  which  are  Taxes,  want  of  Hus- 
bandry and  Trade,  and  too  great  a  number  of  Holy  Days^ 
the  Inconveniencies,  and  Remedies  of  which  I  have  fes 
down  elfewhere. 

The  Court  is  alfe  a  great  Caufe  of  the  want  of  People;, 
for  as  a  hot  Liver  draws  all  the  natural  Heat  to  it  felf^ 
,  leaving  other  parts  of  the  Body  fpiritlefs-  and  faint,  (o  thd 
Pomp,  Eafe,  Deliahr, -Prciit,  and  hopes  of  Reward  at 
Court,  allure  the  Minds  of  moft,  cfpecially  of  the  Artifi- 
cers andTrackfmen,  who  think  it  a  more  pleafant  and  eafie 


(11^  2  Kings  24.  16.  (13)  Fu:t  prsprium  Pop.  Rom.  longe  adovKt 
eelUre,  ^  propugtiacttlum  mperii  faicrum  furtuvas,  won  fua  te£ia  difew 
dife.  Clc.  pro  ]cg.  Mjh.  (  14)  Detr.d*  ne^ut  dam  ^rmibal  in  Italia  md' 
tar^tur,  nee  pfoxinis  poj!  exc-.ffum  <ju}  annis  'vaSa'Vit  Romants  Coloniat 
(shdere,  cum  ejftt  in  hdio  con^nirer.dtfs  pctius  miht,  ^  poji  bellurfi  'vires 
r(foveti3.-e,'poTi'4S  quam  fp(rg^ndii,Vfi]\.\\h  I.  (15)  /«  legi bus  Gracchi 
inter  pern'uiijiffiihit  ftumfniverim ,  ^uod  extra  U.4liaw  Colmas  fofuit^ 
Yell.  Lb.  J..  ■■      -,     ^'• 

E  Life 
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Life  (o  ferve  fomeFerfonof  Quality,  than  to  toil  at  their 
own  Tr^d?;  the  Nobility  alfo,  invitecj  by  the  Prince's  Pre- 
tence, or  the  Charms  of  the  Court,  leave  their  Eltates  in 
the  Countrey  for  a  Court  Life;  whence  not  being  able  to 
look  after  them,  but  fpendjng  their  Rcvenus  upon  extra- 
vagant and  nnneceflary  Expences,  their  Eliatcs  become  poor 
arid  uninhabited,  whereas  they  wouid  have  been  rich  and 
populous,  had  their  Lord  rcfidcd  there.  The  Emperor 
yHftiman  prudenriv  reflected  upon  thefe  Inconveniencics, 
and  appointed  an  Officer  on  purpofe  to  prevent  them  ;  i6). 
Kmgjohn  W.  alfo  ordered,  that  all  the  Nobility  at  his 
Colli  t  l]>culd  at  certain  times,  villt  t*heir  own  Eftatts,  as  alio 
the  Emperor  Trojan  did  before  him. 

Birth-right  alio,  efpeciaily  in  Spam,  is  very  prejudicisl  to 
Propagation;  for  theeldeft  Brother  Claims  the  whole  Eilate 
ivjhkhViwgTheodorick  ihougbx  very  unjuft)  (i')}^  fothar 
the  youngcft  not  having  wherewithal  to  maintain  a  Family, 
indead  of  marrying,  either  fliut  themfelves  into  Convents, 
or  turn  Soldiers.  For  this  Reafon  Vlato  cali'd  Riches  and 
Poverty,  the  ancient  Plagues  of  Commonwealths,  Knowing 
that  almoll  all  their  misfortunts  proceeded  from  an  une- 
<:}ual  Dillribution  of  Riches.  If  the  Citizens  had  all  an  equal 
Dividend,  States  would  undoubtedly  flourilli  more.  But 
though  the  advantage  redounding  from  hence  wou'd  be 
great,,  the  Prefervation  of  the  Nobility  by  means  of  Fiefs 
would  not  be  left,  for  by  that  means  they- would  be  in  a 
Capacity  to  ferve  the  Prince  and  State;  fo  that  thofe  may 
be  allowed  to  the  ancient  Nobility,  not  to  the  modern,  by^ 
making  a_Law,  that  all  Relations  to  the  fourth  Degree, 
fliould  be  joyntHeirs,  ifnot  of  the  whole,  yet  of  the  greatefl: 
part  of  the  Eflate(i8j;  thus  the  Inconveniencies  of  Lega- 

(l6)  hinicnimm  tn'tvn  qui  a  populaiitn  Fro'vivcif  fuis  habit  atorihus  fpO' 

Jiantiu-  :  M.-fgva  'vero    hac  nrftra  civitas  fopulofa  f/?,   tiirbis  di'verfcrum 

LominuM,  ^  maxima  ji^ricalarum  faas  civitaies  cS^  cuhuras  relinqueU' 

lih7n,  Auth  d«  Qu^eft.  { i  7)   Inifpmm  efi  mim  itt  de  laiA  Jfdjlaritia,  ^«/- 

,,^,^lts  compiiit  ^qita  Juccefjio.  alii  ibnnd^viter  a^i-uant,  alii  pauperiatis    m- 

^l^^t^mnisda  irgcmi]cunt\  CafT  ]i"b.  I.  Epift.?.  (18)  Qcmmoium  ejl  etiarn,  ut 

'.J'^£rtditst(s  Tion  darintiaie  jtd y-tre  cogniiionis  tradantUT^  Aiift.  J.  j.poK  8 

cies 
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dcs  and  Gifts  would  be  prevented,  which  are  more  the 
'E^iCis  of  Vaniry,  than  a  d^'i]^n  to  ferve  the  Fublick,  as  al- 
io of  that  religious  Prodigality,  which  oblerving  neither 
Bounds,  nor  Proximity  of  Blood,  gives  all  to  the  Churchj 
not  leaving  fo  much  asSubfiftence  to  Brethren,  or  any 
other  Relations,  whince^milies  become  Extin£t,  the  Royal 
Revenues  are  exhaUfted,  the  I'cople  impoverifh^d,'  and  un= 
able  to  p-r'.y  Taxesv  thePbwer  of  thofe  who  are  exempted 
is  increafed,  and  the  Authority  of  the  T'rince.  diminiOied. 
This  Mofas  conitdcring  (19)  forbid  by  Ed  id,  any  one  from 
offering  any  mo^e  tpwards  the  Work  of  the  Sartftuafy  (lo  ', 
though  God  himfelf-  was  the  Author  of  thofe  Offerings^ 
and  th.y  v^ere  offer'H  through  pure  Devotion  f2i);  the 
Republick  of  l^^rme  have  made  very  prudent  Provifions  a- 
gainft  this,  ;  ; 

'Tis  necelHiry  alfo,  that  a  fit  time  fliould  be  obferved  in 
Marriages:  for  if  too  late  the  SucceiTion  is  endanger'dj, 
and  the  Government  would  be  too  much  expob^d  to  the 
incontinency  of  5fouth  .-And  if  foon  the  Children  bein^ 
almoft  of  the  farhe  Age  with  their  Fathers, would  foon  for- 
get their  Duty,  and  grudge  Vm  the  time  they  live. 

fipO  Exod.36.5.    (t^)   Exod*  35.  6.    (fr)  Exod.  35.  59* 
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^HE  Eolicy  of  opr  Times  prefuppofes  Malice  and 
Fraud  in  all  things,  and  therefore  arms  itfelf  with 
greajer,  without  any  regard  to  Religion,  Juftice 
or  Honour.  It  thinks  nothing  difallowable  that  is  advan- 
tageous ;  but  as  f:her?  Practices  are  now  common,  they 
muft  need  juftle  "and  confound  one  another,  to  the  Detri- 
ment of  the  publick  Tranquilitv,  and  without  obtaining 
th-rirpropos'd  Ends.  But  let  a  Prince  cautioufly  avoid  fuch 
Dodrine,  and  learn  rather  of  Nature  the  Miftrefs  of  true 
Igolicy,  without  Malice,  Fraud,  or  any  ill  Practice,  there 
lieing  noiie  fo  certain,  firm  and  folidj  as  that  which  flie 
-''':j/  '  '     '■"■■"  '  "  ■■*'   '•  "   '    ^  ■  pblervcs 
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obfervfs  in  the  Government,  of  Vegetables  and  Ani- 
mals, more  efpecially  that  which  iTie  di.'lates  to  every 
Man  by  his  Reafon.     Particularly  to  Shepherds  ^nd 
Husbandmen,  for  the  Prefervarion  of  their   Flocks , 
and  improvement  of  their  Ground .-  Hence  may  be  'tis, 
that  thofe  Kings  v^ho  have  been  chofen  from  the  Crook 
or  the  Plow,  have  made  the  beft  Governours.     Though 
the  Shepherd  (whofe  Office  is  almoft  the   fame  of  a 
Prince's)  (i '  enjoys  the  Bendc  of  the  Wool  and  the 
Milk  of  his  Flock,yet  'tis  with  fuch  moderation,that  he 
neither  draws  Blood  from  their  Duggs,  nor  (liears  their 
Skin  {o  clofe  as  to  leave  'em  wholly  expos'd  to  the  In- 
conveniences of  cold  and  heat.     So  a  Prince,  fays  King 
Jlphovfo)"  ought  more  to  value  the  common  Good  of  his 
*■•  People,  than  his  own  particular  Inrereft,  for  the  com- 
"  mon  Good  and  Riches  of  hisSubjeds,  are  as  it  were 
**  his  own*      The  Husbandman  cuts  not  down  the  Bo- 
dy of  the  Tree,  for  his  Domeftick  occeifions,  but  only 
Lops  the  Branches,  and  not  all  of  them  neither,  but 
leaves   enough  to  fprout  out  and  ferve  his  Occafi- 
pns  the  next  Year  ;  but  the  Farmer  is  not  fo  careful, 
who   is  for  making  the  beft  of  hisFarm   while  his 
Leafe  continues,  not  caring  how  much  he  impoverifhes 
his  Ground  ifor  his  Landlord  (2).    This  is  the  difFe- 
rince  between  a  lawful  Prince  and  a  Tyrant,  in  refpedt 
of  Taxes  and  Impofitions.    This  having  an   unjuft  Ti- 
tle, and  fearing  foon  to  be  dethron'd,  makes  the  bed  ufc 
of  his  time,  locking  up  all   by  the  Roots,  fleaing  in- 
ftead  of  (hearing  his  Flock,  inftead   of  feeding  them 
he  gluts  himfelf,  f;)   and  inftead  of  defending  them, 
leaves  them  a  naked  Prey  to  every  Wolf  (4).  Bus  a 
juft  and  lawful  Prince  in  impofmg  Taxes,  confiders  the 
■  Juftice  of  the  Caufe,  the  Quantity,  Quality,  and  Occa- 
iion,and  alfo  Proportions  chera  to  his  Subjects  Ef^ates 
and  Perfons,  treating  his  Kingdom  not  as  a  Body  which 

(1)  Jerem.  a;.   *  L-  19  tir.i.p.  j.    (2)  ^liter  iitimnr  propriis, 
ulitgr  ^}m?7}i>da/'S.Q\hnl,  ds  Oiar.  (3)  Ezek.  34.  a.  (-ijljohn  10.1  j. 
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is  to  die  with  him,  but  to  remain  to  his  Poftericy  ; 
knowing  that  though  Princes  are  Mortal,  States  are 
Eternal,  ('5)  and  fince  he  expcifts  anew  Crop  from 
his  Kingdom  every  Year,  he  preferves  it  carefully,  as 
his  heft  Treafury,  which  he  may  make  ufe  of  ijpon  ur- 
gent Ojcafions  :  for  as  King  Alphonfo  faid  in  oae  of  his 
Laws,  borrowing  his  Thought  from  a  Precept  of  /^ri- 
ftotle  to  Alexander  the  Great :  ''  The  beft  and  mod  lall- 
**  ing  Treal'ure  of  a  King,  is  his  People,  when  they 
*'  are  well  def.^nded  ;  according  to  a  faying  of  the  Em- 
*'  peror  Ju(lman^  that  the  Kingdom  was  alwcivs  rich, 
*'  and  the  Exchequer  full  when  the  Subje;,1s  were  weal- 
*'  thy,  and  the  Land  plentiful  *. 

When  therefore  a  Prince  raifes  Ti^xes  with  this  Mo- 
deration, the  Subje£ts  ought  chearfully  to  pay  them, 
nor  can  they  without  a  fort  of  Rebellion  refufc  them  ; 
for  Sovereignty  has  no  other  Portion,  nor  puhlick  ne- 
ceffity  any  other  Affiftance;  there  is  no  Peace  without 
Soldiers,  no  Soldier  without  Pav ,  no  Pay  wirhouc 
Taxes  (6).  For  this  Reafon  when  Nem  would  have 
remitted  the  Taxes,  the  Rom^in  Senate  oppo.s'd  him,  fiy- 
ing,that  without  them  the  Empire  would  be  ruin'd  f7j. 
Taxes  are  the  Price  of  Peace ;  but  if  they  are  too  heavy, 
and  the  People  not  well  fatisfiedof  their  necelTity,  they 
foon  rebel  againft  their  Prince.  'Tt\'as  for  no  other 
Reafon  that  King  A/phovfo  Sirnamcd  the  Great,  ^rew 
fo  odious  to  the  People,  that  after  many  Troubles 
and  Vexations  he  was  obiig'd  to  quit  his  Crown  :  for 
the  fame  aUb  Garcias  King  of  Galicia  lofi  both  his  King- 
dom and  Life  too  t.  K  Hemy  llf.  confider'd  this  Dan* 
ger,  when  beir^g  advifed  by  (ome,  to  raifc  new  Taxes 
to  defray  the  Expcnceof  War,  heanfwerd,  *'•  I  fear 
"  the  Difcontent  of  my  People  more  than  my  Enemies. 

(5)  Prinapes  7mTtales,K(mpuh  <i  ternafn  f^c-jTac  3.  3nn.  *  Lib. 
Iff.  tit.  $ ■  p.  2.  (6)  Nt'que  cifiies  gentiisn]  /?!}e  arTnir  ne^ue  artna  firre 
fiipendirr  ,  necjite  pipendia  (InctrihurLs  haber!  oif.euvti  TdCl.  Hi  ft. 
(7)  DiJpAiticncTfi  Imperii  docendo,  {■  f;'fri::!  qnibv:  Rff^.  fujiinftur 
removtrenfHr,  TaQ.  i  5.  ann-    i  Mar,  tlift.  Bifp.  Jib,  9.  car>.  R. 
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Money  colleded  from  unjuft  Taxes,  is  mingled  wicfi 
the  Subjetls  Blood,  as  was  leen  to  drop  from  that  piece 
which  St.  Francis  of  Padm  broke  in  the  Prefence  of 
Ferdinand  King  of  Nopks,  and  this  ever  crys  for  Ven- 
geance againrt  the  Prince. 

Great  Taxes  therefore  ought  not  to  be  rais'd  till  the 
People  be  well  convinced  of  the  Neceflity  or  them  ;  for 
when  they  are  fttisfied  of  that,  andof  thejuflice  of  the 
Caufe,  they  patiently  bear  the  heavieft  Irapollriojns,  as 
we  fee  in  thofe  which  were  rais'd  by  K.  FerdifmidlVih^ 
and  in  the  Grant  which  the  Parliament,  of  Toledo  made 
of  a  Million,  in  the  times  of  Henry  III,  permitting 
him  alio  to  raife  more  of  his  ovvn  accord,  to  carry  on 
the  Wars  againft  thQ  Moors.     For  tholigh  'tis  not  for 
private  Perfons  to  examine  into  the  Juftice  of  Taxes, 
though  they  cannot  ofcen  apprehend  theCaules  of  Ex- 
penoes,  nor  can  they  be  communicated  to  them  with- 
out evident  Danger  (8),  yet  are  there  fome  general* 
Keafons  which  they  may  without  Dnm.agc  be  inform'd 
of,and  though  Natural  and  Divine  Reafbn  do  allow  the 
Power  of  levying  Impofitions  to  the  Prince,  without 
the  Subjed^s  Confent,  when  they  are  juft  and  necelTa- 
rv  (as  King  Jlpbonfo  us'd  to  fay)  yet  will  a  prudent 
Prince  fo  manage  the  matter,  and  difpofe  die  Minds  of 
.  his  Subjedls, that  it  may  item  to  be  done  with  theirAp- 
■probation  ;  Taxes  are  (according  to  the  Scripturej  the 
Bridle  of  the  People  (9) ;  fhey  keep  them  in  Obedience, 
and  uphold  the  Prince's  Authority.     Thole  who  are  free 
^from  all  Taxes  are  ungovernable ;  yet  this  Bridle  iliould 
he   fo  ealie,  as  not  to  gall  them  too  much  ;  as  King 
Flavins Herxve^iua  prudently  confider'd  in  theThirteent'i 
Council  of  Toledo,  filling,  That  that  Government  was 
beft   which    neither  opprefs'd  the  People   with   too 


(8^  Tibt  fumwum  rerum  jiidieium  dii  dedere  :  yiobis   tkfsjHii  gh- 
ria  rd'Ma.  eji^  TdC,  6  ana  (9)  2  Sam.  8.  i .  Vidv. 
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great  Taxes ,  nor  made  than  remifs  and  negligent  by 
too  little  *. 

The  Command  which  Princes  have  over  the  Lives 
of  their  Subjedls,  is  executed  without  Danger,  it  be- 
ing done  by  Law,  which  punidies  fome  as  Examples  to 
the  reft ;  bur  not  lb  that  Command  which  they  have 
over  their  Goods  and  Eftates,  for  that  comprehends 
all  in  general  and  People  are  more  fenfible  in  what 
concerns  their  Eftates  th^n  their  Bodies  ;  efpecially 
when  they  are  got  by  Sweat  and  Blood,  and  are  to 
be  im ployed  to  fupply  the  Prince's  Luxury.  In  which 
that  remarkableAdionofK.7J>^f /bought  to  beconfider'd, 
when  he  rcfu'Ai  to  drink  the  water  which  his  three 
Soldiers  brought  himfromamidft  theEnemicsCarap,lcaft 
he  fiiould  feem  to  drink  the  Blood  ol  thofe  Men  (loj. 
'Tis  no  good  Policy  to  impnveiilli  the  People  by  Taxes 
the  better  ro  keep  them  m  Obtdience,  for  though  Po- 

'verty,  whether  Original  or  Accidental,  debnfes  cur  Spi- 
rits, which  alwavs  rife  and  fall  with  our  Condition. ; 
yet  does  Opprtiljon  provoke  our  Minds,  and  urge  us 
to  Rebellion  (11).  All  the  Jfraelitfs  that  were  in  DU 
iireis,  and  every  one  that  was  in  Debt,  and  every  one 
that  was  difcontented  joyn'd  David  aga'md  Saul\i^), 
The  People  are  always  moft  obedient  when  they  are 
richeii  The  plenty  of  Egypt  made  the  People  of  God, 
though  very  ftverely  us'd,  forget  their  Liberty  ;  but 
afterwards  when  they  came  to  want  in  the  Wildernefs, 
they  complain'd  heavily  of  their  Slavery  and  Bondage. 
When  a  Kingdom  is  given  upon  Condition,  that 
no  Taxes  fiiall  belevy'd  without  its  Confent,  or  if  this 
be^  afterwards  provided  by  fome  general  Decree,  as 
was  in  the  Parliament  of  Madrid^  in  the  time  of  King 

. yUphonfo  yA^h.  or  when  it  has  acquired  this  Privilege 

*  XT:  nee  hicauta  exaclio  populos  £ravei,  ilcc'iridijcreta  r^mijjioftd' 
turn  gtnti's  facial  'deperire,  Concil.  Tol  xiii.  (*o)  i  Sr.n.  z%. 
17.  (11)  hrocijfnnd  ^uo(jiie  ddfumpto,  aut  djuibut  cb  egejlatim, 
etc  mitum  ex  Fiagitiis  tJiaAiir.a  fKuandi  nccfffnudo,  Tas-. ,3.  a'n'iU' 
(12)  1  Sam.  22  a. 

by 
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by  long  Prefcription,  as  in  Spah^  and  Frame  \  in  ^^z\\ 
•  Ca(es  the  Prince  mud  wait  the  Confent  of  the  Parlia- 
ment, leaft  he  Oiould  expofc  himleif  to  the  fame  Dan- 
ger, as  Charles  V^llth.  of  France  did  formerly,  whea 
he  went  to  raife  a  certain  Tax  without  communica- 
ting it  to  his  Council.  Tis  alfo  of  great  advantage 
to  aPiince  to  be  lb  well  eHeem'd  pf  his  People,  that 
from  their  Opinion  of  his  Zeal  for  their  Good,  they 
may  think  whatever  Taxes  he  impofes  upon  them  are 
juft  and  reafonable,  and  blindly  agree  to  whatever  he 
propofes,  committing  themfelvcs  wholly  to  his  Pru- 
dence" and  Management.,  as  the  Egyptians  did  to  J(7- 
feph's,  when  he  exa^n:ed  thejifth  part  of  their  Eftares 
(13).  When  the  People  have  once  this  Confidence  in 
the  Prince,  he  ought  diligently  to  take  Care,  not  to 
burthen  them  without  fufficient  Caufe,  and  mature 
Deliberation.  But  if  necelTuy  does  require  it ,  lec 
him  at  leaft  take  Care  that  the  Taxes  b.  well  expend- 
ed ;  for  the  People  take  nothing  more  hainoufly,  than 
to  fee  no  advantage  from  their  Opprefljons,  and  to  kc 
their  Eftates  fquander'd  away  to  no  purpofe.  They 
are  alfo  very  uneafie  to  fee  Taxes  continued,  when  the 
Occafion  for  which  they  were  rais'd  is  over.  As  'twas 
in  Vefpafian?i  time,  when  the  Taxes  rais'd  for  the  ne- 
ceflity  of  War  were  continued  in  time  of  Peace  ("14). 
Ji'or  afterwards  Subieds  dread  them,  and  grudge  to 
pay  them  thouoh  never  ^o  fmall,  thinking  that  they 
will  be  perpetual.  Queen  Maty  2i(\n'(\  the  Hearts 
of  her  Suhjecls,  and^prefcrv'd  their  Loyalty  in  the 
moft  difficult  times,  by  remitting  the  Excifc  which  her 
Husband  King  San^^bo  IVrh.  had  laid  upon  Piou- 
fions. 

'Tis  difficult  to  perfwade  People  to  part  with  their 
Money  to  maintain  a  foreign  War,  nor  can  they  eafiiy 


(i-j)  (ien.4r.  2  V.     (m)   Necrjfitate   armorum  i'Xc»fafa)  eiiaia 
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apprehend  how  much  it  conduces  to  their  Intcreft, 
to  keep  War  from  their  own  Doors,  and  maintain  it  iit 
foreign  States,  and  how  much  fafer  is  the  Defence  of 
a  Shield  than  that  of  a  Helmet,  that  being  farther  di- 
ftant  from  the  Head.  The  Purblind  Mohb  csn  fel- 
dom  fee  fo  far.  They  weigh  rather  the  prefent  Bur- 
then, than  the  future  Benefit,  not  thinking  all  the  Ri- 
ches of  the  Kingdom  will  be  afterwards  too  little  to  make 
good  the  Damage  they  have  lufferM  by  their  obftinate 
Negligence  (is).  It  requires  therefore,  ell  the  Pru- 
dence and  Dexterity  of  a  Prince  to  make,  them  know 
their  Intereft. 

In  raidng  Taxes,  Care  ought  always  to  be  taken 
not  to  opprefs  the  Nobility  :  for  Exemption  from  Taxes 
being  the  chief  Diftindion  between  them  and  the 
Commons,  they  can't  brook  to  fee  themfelves  de- 
graded, and  their  Privileges  violated,  which  were  ac- 
quired by  the  Valour  and  Vertue  of  their  Anceflors. 
This  was  the  Reafon  why  the  Nobility  of  Cajiile  took 
up  Arms  againft  Her.ry  HI.  who  tax'd  'em  at  five 
Marvedees  of  Gold  apiece,  towards  the  Charge  of  the 
War. 

Neitber  fliould  Taxes  be  laid  upon  fuch  things  as 
are'  abfolutely  necefTary  for  Life;  but- rather  upon 
Toys,  Curiofities,  Pride  and  Vanity  ;  for  io  befides 
correding  Luxury,  they  would  fall  in  the  greatcft 
neafure  upon  the  Rich,  and  would  be  Encouragement 
to  Husbandmen  and  Tradefmen,  which  part  of  the 
Government  ought  moft  to  be  cheri(hed  and  fupport- 
ed  ;  fo  the  Romans  laid  great  Taxes  upon  the  Spices, 
Pearls  and  Jewels,  which  were  imported  from  Arabia  ; 
as  Alexander  Severm  did  upon  thofe  Offices  which 
tended  more  to  Debauchery,  than  life  and  Ncceflity, 


(is)  Plfrurficfue  atddit,  ut  qua  provincia  pecuma parcetido.,  re-, 
■mot a  pericula  contemnunt  incun.bentihus  demum  tnatis^  dcfpcrato  jaA 
fe  rtmediQ graviora  jendatit  dctrimtnta,  Paui.  Jov. 
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'tis  the  readiefl  way  to  Reformation,  to  inhance  the 
Price  of  Vanity.  There  are  no  Taxes  paid  more 
eafiiy  than  thofc  which  are  laid  upon  Commodities  im- 
ported ;  for  the  greateft  pare  of  them  is  pciid  by  Fo- 
reigners ;  wherefore  in  England  the  Royal  Revenue  is 
very  prudently  rr.ifed  from  thefe  kind  of  Taxes,  the 
Kinadem  it  felt  being  Exempt. 

The  greateft  Inconveniency  in  raifing  Taxes  and  Ex- 
cife  is,  in  the  Collectors  and  Receivers,  who  are  often 
more  burthenfome   than   the  Taxes  themfelves ;  for 
there  is  nothing  that  the  Subjcdis  take  more  grievoufly, 
than  the  violenca  and  importunity  of  thefe   fort  of 
Men  in  colleding  thtir  Money.    ^Tss   an  Obfervation 
that  only   Sicily   endui'd  them  with  Patience  :  God 
himfelf  complains  of  them  by  the  Prophet  Ifaiah^  thas 
they  opprefs'd  his  People  (i6).  In  Egypt  iom^  Prophsc 
was  always  Prefident  of  the  Cuftoms,  tor  they  ihou^hs 
it  not  fafc  to  truft  'em   to  any  but  God"s  immediate 
Servant  ;  but  now  they  are  committed  to  Pediars  and 
Broakers,  who  wreck  a  Ship  in  Port,  which  had  efcap- 
ed  the  Fury  of  the  Wind  and  Sea  (ij),  like  Robbers 
plundering  Travellers  of  their  Goods  and  Money  .What 
wonder  therefore  that  Trade  decays,  and  thai  Riches 
and  Merchandice  are  not  imported,  if  they  are  cxpos'd 
•  to  fuch  as  thefe,  who  plunder  'cm  by  Authority,  what 
Wonder,  I  fay,  That  the  People. complain  of  Taxes, 
if  for  one  Shilling  that  comes  to  the  King,  ten  goes  to 
the  Colledlors  and  Receivers  for  this  Reafon,  when  in 
the    Parliament    of   Gnadahjara^    the  Kingdom    of 
Cafiile  offered  to  raife   150C00  Ducats,  it  was  upon 
Condition,  that  they  themfelves  fhould  keep  Books  of 
the  Receipts  and  Disburfementsof  it,  that  they  might 
know  what  waS  imployed  to  the  publick  Intered,  and 


(\6)  Ifa.  3.  I  :.  Vid.  ( '  7)  Partus  noflros7iavi!  veniens  nen pa- 
fvcfcat ,  ut  certuvi  nautis  pojju  ejfe  vaitfnt^ium,  ft  manus  non  inmr^ 
rcrevt  exigifitttm  :  quos  frt^uaitcrfhd  iij^:gum  damna.  quismfcU-n) 
«-}k/?v»^/V>^  Cufiled.lib.^.  tp.  19. 
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ho^  it  was  expended,without  trufting  it  to  the  Manage- 
ment of  thofc  who  had  the  Government  of  the  King- 
dom during  the  Kings  Minority.  For  the  fame  R.earon, 
the  People  of  Francs  proposed  to  King  H^wr^  II.  that 
if  he  would  diichargc  his  CollecHiors,  they  would  them- 
lelves  pay  in  their  Afleifments,  where-ever  he  fliould 
Order  ;  which  the  King  had  agreed  to,  had  not  fome 
ci  his  Miniftcrs  dillWaded  him.  The  Kingdoms  of 
Caflik  have  often  otTerM  the  fame  thing,  nay,  and  alfo 
to  pay  off  the  Crown  Debts;  but 'twas  judg'd  that  ic 
would  be  a  Diminution  to  tlie  Royal  Authority,  robe 
3nlhu6ted  and  tutor'd  by  the  Kingdom,  and  befides, 
that  fuch  a  Power  could  not  be  without  Danger.  But 
I  believe  the  true  Reafon  was,  that  the  Court  was  un- 
willing to  lofc  fo  many  beneticial  Offices,  and  fuch  rea- 
dy means  of  getting  Money.  A  Prince's  Credit  con- 
fjlfs  not  in  ths  Adminilkation,  but  in  the  PolTcffion  of 
Riches.  The  Roman  State  was  not  iels  careful  of  their 
Authority  than  any  other,  yet  by  Reafon  of  the  Trou- 
ble and  Charge  of  Collecting,  it.order'd  each  Province 
ro  Colled  and  pay  in  their  own  Taxes ;  taking  Care  to 
keep  the  Officers  in  their  Duty,  that  they  might  not 
cpprefs  the  People  through  Avarice  and  Extortion  ; 
in  this  Tihenus  took  particular  Care  (  i8j.  Modefty  in 
the  Colieaing  of  one  Tax,  oi)liges  the  People  more 
readily  to  grans  others. 


(t8)    Ne  ProviTiciJt  7iohls  cntribut   tv^rbaretitur,  utt^ue  Vetera  firxs 
AV»ritii*.,  aut  crudditate  lAflgiflratuwii  tohmrc^it,  TaC-  Jib.  4.300. 
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TH  E  Ingenious  Gmh  included  in  certain  pretty 
Fables,  as  the  zy£ffynUns  in  Hieroglyphicks,  not 
only  all  Natural  Philofophy,  but  alfo  Moral  and 
Politick  ^  either  to  hide  them  from  the  Vulgar,  or  elfethat 
they  might  be  the  better  imprinted  in  their  Minds,  by 
thefepleafant  and  delightful  Fiftions.  So,  toreprefent  the 
Power  of  Navigation,  and  the  Riches  thereby  acquired, 
they  feign  d,  that  the  Ship  Argo  (  which  was  the  lirft 
that  durit  venture  upon  the  main  Ocean)  obtained  the 
famous  Fleece,  which  inftead  of  Wool,  yielded  Gold  5 
for  which  glorious  Exploit  it  was  confecrated  to  Vullai^ 
the  Goddefs  of  War,  and  placed  amongft  the  Conftella- 
tions,  as  a  Reward  offuch  dangerous  Voyages:  ftewing 
.   "  L        ^  the 
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the  World,  that  by  the  Help  of  Oars  and  Sails,  they 
might  make  Way  through  Mountains  of  Waves  ^  and 
by  the  Afliftance  of  the  Wind,  carry  Arms  and  Mer- 
chandife  all  the  World  over.  This  Morality,  and  the 
Preferment  of  that  Ship  to  the  Skies,  occafion'd  me  to 
draw  two  in  this  prefent  Emblem  *,  as  the  Poles  of  the 
Globe  Terreftrial,  to  Ihew  that  Navigation  is  the  Sup- 
port of  the  World,  by  Commerce  and  Arms :  Thefe 
Poles  are  Movable,  but  in  their  Motion  confifts  the 
Stability  of  Empires  :  There's  fcarce  any  Monarchy 
which  has  not  received  its  Rife  and  Prefervation  from 
thence.  If  the  Grandeur  of  Sfain  were  not  fupported 
by  both  thofe  Poles,  the  Mediterranean  and  Ocean^  it 
would  foon  fall  :  For  'tis  evident,  that  Provinces  fo 
diftant  from  one  another,  would  be  in  imminent  Danger, 
were  it  not,  as  'twere,  united  by  Oars  and  Sails,  and 
timely  fupplied  with  Recruits  for  its  Support  and  De- 
fence :  So  that  Ships  and  Gallies  feem  to  be  nothing  but 
a  kind  of  Sea-Bridge.  For  this  Reafon,  the  Emperor 
Charles  V.  and  Ferdinand  Duke  d^Alva^  advis'd  King 
Thili^  II.  to  maintain  a  great  Fleet  at  Sea.  King  Slfehutm 
well  knew  the  Advantage  of  it,  being  the  iirll  that  kept 
a  Fleet  upon  the  Spanijlj  Seas.  Themifiocles  gave  the  fame 
Advice  to  his  State  •,  and  the  Romans  made  ufe  of  it 
afterwards  to  conquer  the  World.  This  Element  begirts 
and  conquers  the  Earth  :  In  it  Strength  and  Speed  are 
united  *,  and  whoever  can  make  ufe  of  them  with  Valour, 
has  the  World  at  command.  Arms  at  Land  attack  and 
terrific  only  one  Nation,  but  at  Sea  they  Alarm  the 
whole  World.  There  is  no  Circumfpeiflion,  or  Power 
fufficient  by  Land,  to  defend  the  Sea  Coafts.  'Tis  the 
Sea  which  has  civiliz'd  all  Nations,  which  had  been 
rude  and  barbarous,  without  the  Ufe  of  Navigation  and 
Commerce,  which  has  taught  'em  to  know  one  another's 
Languages  and  Cuftoms  :  This  Antiquity  meant,  when 
they  feigu'd  that  the  Rudder  of  the  Ship  u4rgo  {poke  9 
intimating,  that  by  the  Help  of  that,  foreign  Languages 
were  learn'd.  'Tis  Navigation  that  fupplies  each  Nation 
with  the  Goods  and  Riches  of  others,  all  Nations  mu- 
tually 
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tually  furnifhing  each  other  with  what  they  want  •,  which 
Advantage  promotes  that  mutual  Love  and  Correfpon- 
dence  between  Men,  which  is  neceflary  for  their  reci- 
procal Affiftance. 

This  Marine  Power  is  more  neceflary  for  fome  King- 
doms than  others,  according  to  their  feveral  Situation 
and  Difpofition.     The  Jfmtick  Monarchies  have  more 
Occafion  for  a  Land  than  Sea  Force.     Venice  and  Cenoa^ 
of  which  one  lies  upon  the  Sea,  the  other  near  it,  being 
utterly  unapt  for  Husbandry  and   Agriculture,  apply 
themfelves  wholly  to  Navigation  :   And  as  long  as  they 
maintained  their  Power  at  Sea,  they  were  the  Terrour 
and  Glory  of  the  World.    So  Sfain^  which  is  in  a  man- 
ner furrounded  with  the  Ocean,  muft  ellablifh  its  Power 
at  Sea,  if  it  would  afpire  to  Univerfal  Monarchy.    The 
Situation  of  its  Ports  is  very  commodious,  not  only  for 
the  Support  of  fuch  Force,  but  alfo   for  hindring  the 
Navigation  of  other  Nations,  who,  by  our  Trade,  get 
Riches  and  Strength  to  make  War  upon  us  afterwards. 
For  which  Reafon,  "twill  be  convenient  to  provide  fuffi- 
cient  Security  for  Commerce  and  Traffick,  they  being 
the  principal  Caufes :,  'tis  they  turn  all  the  Ports  into 
Magazines  and  Stores,  furnilhing  the  Kingdom  with  all 
things  neceflary,  making  it  flourifli,  and  grow  Populous. 
Thefe  and  other  Conveniences  the  Prophet  Ez^ehicl  inti- 
mated, in  the  Allegory  of  the  Ships  which  belong'd  to 
Si^lon  (^a  City  fit  Mate    at   the  Entry  of  the  {i')  Sea^  which 
was  full  of  Merchants  and  Mariners  (2).    They  ofPerfia^ 
and  of  Lud^  and  of  Phut^  were  in  its  Armies^  Men  of  War  : 
they  han£d  the  Shield  and  Helmet  in  it^  they  fet  forth  its 
Lomelinefs  (3).      Tar  fin jh   was  its  Merchant^  by  reafon  of 
the  multitude  of  all  hind  of  Riches  -   with  Silver^  Iron^  Tin^ 
and  Leadj  they  traded  in  its  Fairs  (4).     In  a  word.  There 
was  nothing  in  any  Nation,  which  was  not  fold  in  its 
Fairs  ^  fo  that  it  might  be  truly  called  glorious  in  the  midfl 
of  the  Seas  (5).     \A^e  find  alfo  its  Prince  exalted,  and 

(0  JF^e^.27.  3.    C2)Ibid,    (3)  Ibid.ver.  10.    C4)lbid.yer»i2. 
(5)  Ibid.  ver.  25. 

L  2  lifted 
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lifted  up  hy  its  TraffcJi  (6).  The  Republicks  of  Sidon^ 
Nineveh^  Bahylo??^  Rome^  and  Carthage^  flourifh'd  both 
in  War  and  Peace,  as  long  as  they  maintained  their 
Trade  and  Commerce.  When  Venice  and  Genoa  fail'd  in 
Traffick  and  Navigation,  their  Grandeur  and  Glory 
foon  faded.  Holland^  fltuate  upon  a  barren  Sand,  not 
capable  of  being  manur'd  by  either  Spade  or  Plow, 
fupports  very  numerous  Armies  by  their  Trade  and 
Commerce  -,  and  maintains  fuch  populous  Cities,  as  the 
mofc  fertile  Plains  would  not  be  able  to  fupply.  France 
has  neither  Mines  of  Silver  nor  Gold,  yet  does  it  enrich 
it  felf  by  its  Trade  in  feveral  kind  of  Toys  and  Gugaws 
in  Iron,  Lead  and  Tin:  Whereas  we,  through  Lazi- 
r.cfs,  neglect  thefe  Riches,  which  the  Conveniency  of 
the  Sea  offers  us.  We,  with  great  Toil  and  Danger, 
bring  Home  the  Treafuresof  both  the  /;^^/w,as  Diamonds, 
Pcarls,Spice,C^c.  without  proceeding  any  further  ^where- 
as other  Nations  reap  the  Benefit  of  this  our  Labour,  by 
tranfporting  them  into  all  the  Countries  of  Europe^  Afia^ 
and  Africa.  We  fupport  the  Cenonefe  with  Gold  and 
Silver  to  trade  with,  and  afterwards  pay  ""em  extravagant 
Prices  for  their  Commodities,  fo  paying  Intereft  for  our 
own  Money.  We  furnifli  other  Nations  with  Silk, 
Wool,  Steel,  Iron,  and  many  other  Commodities  ^ 
which,  after  they  are  wrought,  are  brought  to  us  again, 
and  we  buy  them  at  a  prodigious  Rate,  by  reafon  of  the 
Carriage  and  Workmanfhip  :  So  that  we  pay  very  dear 
for  the  Ingenuity  and  Induftry  of  other  Nations.  They 
bring  us  trifling,  infignificant  Ware,  and  carry  hence 
our  fubftantial  Gold  and  Silver.  Whence  it  is,  (as 
Kmg  Henry  II.  faid  )  That  Foreigners^  nay^  fometimes  our 
very  Enemies^  grow  Rich  and  Porverfid^  while  onr  own  People 
<are  Impoverijlj'd  and  Beggared.  This  the  Emperor  Tiherim 
formerly  complained  of,  when  he  faw  the  Extravagance 
of  the  Roman  Ladies  in  Pearls  and  Jewels  (7).  Your 
R.  H.  would  gain  Immortal  Honour,   in  Encouraging 

(6)  Exek:  2 3.  ^.      {"}}  §^id  ^  lapidurti  caufa  pecm^  no^td  ad 
hoHiles genres  transferuntw,  7iC,^,A.m?iU 

and 
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and  Promoting  Trade   and  Navigation,   both  in  the 
Citizens  and  Nobility  ^  for  the  Produds  of  the  Earth 
are  not  more  Natural  than  thofe  of  Traffick  and  Com- 
merce.    The  Kings  of  Tyre  did  not  difdain  to  Trade  ; 
and  the  Fleets  which  Solomon  fent  to  TarJJnflj^  carry'd 
not  only  Neceilaries,  but  alfo  Merchandize  and  Effeds 
to  Trade  with,  that  he  might  exceed  all  the  Kings  of 
the  Earth  for  Wifdom  and  Riches  (8).      We  read, 
that  Pompey  put  out  his  Money  to  life.    The  Nobility 
alfo  of  Rome  and  Carthage  thought  it  not  beneath  'em 
to  Traffick.     Rome  Inftit'uted  a  College  of  Merchants  ^ 
whence,  I  believe,  the  Dutch  took  the  Inftitution  of  their 
Companies.     How   much  more   commodioufly  might 
Spain  Eftablifh  them,  by  fecuring  them  with  Men  of 
War  -J  which  would  make  it  not  only  Rich,  but  For- 
midable.     Thefe  Conveniencies  the  Kings  of  Portugal 
confidering,  fetled   their    Commerce  in   the  Eall,  by 
Force  of  Arms  j  maintaining  their  Arms  by  their  Trade  ^ 
and  by  the  help  of  both,  founded  a  new  and  large  Em- 
pire (9);    Eftabliihing    Religion,  before  unknown  to 
thofe  remote  Countries :  As  it  was  alfo  to  the  Weftern 
Part  of  the  World,  till  introduc'd  by  the  Valour  and 
Prowefs  of  the  Cafiilia-as^  who  inftruded  that  Heathen 
Country  in  what  before  they  never  fo  much  as  heard 
of  (to)-,  fo  that  receiving  from  them  the  True  Reli- 
gion of  the  Gofpel,   and  the  Myflerious  Bread  of  the 
Eucharift,  brought  them  fo  far  (11),  that  they  cried  out 
for  Joy,  with  the  Prophet  Ifaiah^  Who  hath  begotten  me 
thefe  •  feeing  I  have  lofi  my  Children^  and  am  deflate^  a 
Captive^   and  removing'  to  and  fro  f   and  who  hath  brought: 
up  thefe  ?     Behold^  I  was  left  alone ^  thefe ^  where  had  they 
been  (^11)  ? 

'Twould  be  alfo  conducive,  that  if,  as  the  Romans 
formerly  ellablifh'd  Garrifons  at  Conftantinople^  Rhodes^ 
upon  the  Rhine^  and  at  Cadi:L^  as  in  the  four  principal 
Angles  of  the  Empire  •,  lb   now  the  Spaniards   fljould 

(8)   iKing.  10.  22.      (9)  Pfilm   71.   8.        (loj   Jjai.  49,  12 
Cii}  Prov-  3i»   14'      C*2J  //.*i.49.  21. 
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cred  Military  Orders  in  feveral  Places  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  Ocean^  who  might  Cruife  about  the  Seas,  and 
clear  them  of  Py rates,  and  fecure  our  Trade  with  other 
Nations.  Thefe  Badges  of  Honour  and  Nobility,  are 
fufficient  Rewards  for  Vertue  and  Valour  •,  and  the  Pre- 
lidency  of  thefe  Orders  are  rich  enough  to  give  a  Begin- 
ning to  fo  Glorious  and  Royal  an  Undertaking.  But  if 
their  Revenues  Ihould  not  fuffice,  nor  the  Crown  be 
willing  to  be  deprived  of  fo  many  Noble  Pofls,  the  Ad- 
miniftration  of  which  is  invefted  in  it  by  the  Apoftolick 
See,  fome  Ecclefiaitical  Rents  might  be  apply'd  to  that 
ufe.  This  was  the  Advice  of  King  Ferdinand  the  Ca- 
tholid,  who  would  have  Conftituted  the  Knights  of 
St.  James  at  Oran  •,  and  the  Orders  of  Alcantara^  and 
CaUtrava^  at  B'-tgia  and  Tripoli  •  having  obtained  leave 
of  the  Pope,  to  convert  the  Revenues  of  the  Convents 
del  Fillar  de  Vena<^  St.  Martin^  in  the  Diocefe  of  Saint 
James^  and  that  of  Oviedo^  to  that  ufe.  But  by  reafon 
of  the  War,  which  foon  after  broke  out  in  /^^/y,  this 
Defign  was  not  accoraplifh'd,  or  perhaps  bccaufe  God 
referv'd  the  Glory  of  this  Inftitution  for  fome  other 
King.  Nor  is  the  State-Objedion,  againft  Intrufting  fuch 
Potent  Offices  to  the  Nobility,  of  force.  Military 
Orders  were,  'tis  true,  the  Occafion  of  fo  many  Rebel- 
lions in  Cajhile  :  yet  now,  when  the  Power  of  our  King 
is  enlarg'd  by  the  addition  of  fo  many  Crowns,  that 
Inconveniency .  is  not  to  be  fear'd  •,  efpecially  if  thefe 
Orders  were  fetled  out  of  Sfain^  and  the  Prefidency  of 
them  Ingrafted,  as  it  were,  in  the  Crown. 


EMBLEM 
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Divine  Providence  would  not  fuffer  this  Monarchy 
of  the  World  to  be  one  moment  without  Gold  and 
Iron  •,  one  toprererve,andthe  other  to  defend  it : 
For  if  it  did  not  create  them  at  the  fame  time  with  the 
World  \  yet  did  the  Sun,the  Second  Governor  of  all  things, 
immediately  after  its  Creation,  operate  in  Purifying  and 
Refining  the  Mineral  Matter,  and  locking  it  up  in  Moun- 
tains, as  in  publick  Treafuries  j  where  slKo  Mars^  after 
the  Matter  was  harden'd  and  refin'd  into  Iron  and  Steel, 
ereded  his  Armory.  Arras  are  the  Hands  of  Govern- 
ments j  and  Riches  their  Blood  and  Spirit :  And  if 
thefe  don't  fupply  the  Hands  with  Strength,  and  they 
again  preferve  and  defend  them,  the  whole  Body  will 
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foon  fall,  and  be  expos'd  to  Ruine  and  Violence.  Fllny 
tells^  of  a  fort  of  Ants,  in  India^  which  inftead  of 
Grains  of  Corn,  heap  up  Grains  of  Gold.  Nature  has 
not  granted  thofe  laborious  Animals  the  life  of  this 
Metal ;  yet  it  would  have  them,  like  Mafters,  inform 
every  Government  of  the  Importance  of  laying  up 
Treafure.  And  though  it  be  the*  Opinion  of  fome 
Statefmen,  That  hoarding  up  Riches,  ferves  for  nothing 
but  to  invite  Enemies,  as  Hez,eh'ah  found,  when  he  had 
ihewn  his  Treafure  to  the  Embafladors  oiAJfyria{\ )  •,  and 
as  the  Egyptians  knew,  who,  for  this  Reafon,  employ'd 
all  their  Royal  Revenues  in  Buildings  yet  are  their 
Reafons  invalid,  and  thefe  two  Examples  of  no  force  : 
For  'twas  not  Hezekiah^s  ihewing  his  Riches,  that  brought 
the  War  upon  him  ^  but  his  Vanity  and  Pride,  in  put- 
ting his  Truft  in  them,  more  than  in  God  :  'Twas  this 
that  made  Ifaiah  prophefie.  That  he  fhould  lofe  all  that 
he  had  (2).  Nor  did  the  Egyptians  employ  their  Trea- 
fure in  Building,  tlirough  fear  of  lofing  it,  but  through 
Vain-glory,  and  a  defign  to  amufe  the  Peoples  Minds,  as 
we  fhall  obferve  in  its  proper  place.  If  a  Prince 
amafles  Treafure,  through  Avarice,  not  making  ufe  of 
it,  when  Occafion  requires,  to  defend  his  Country,  and 
offend  his  Enemy,  and,  to  fave  Charges,  leaves  his  State 
unprovided  of  Arms  and  Men,  he  will  foon  invite  his 
Enemies  to  forge  Keys  to  open  his  Chefts,  and  plunder 
him  of  his  Riches.  But  if  he  applies  thofe  Treasures  to 
the  Ufe  and  Service  of  his  State,  he  will  at  once  llrike  an 
Awe  and  Refped  into  his  Enemies.  For  Riches  are  the 
Nerves  of  War  (3):  'Tis  they  procure  Friends  and 
Allies.  In  a  word,  A  Full  Exchequer  does  more  Execu- 
tion than  Artillery,  Fleets,  or  Armies.  When  thus 
apply'd,  hoarding  Riches,  and  Moderation  of  Expences, 
are  not  Avarice,  but  Prudence  -,  as  was  that  of  King 
Ferdinand  the   Catholick  ,  who,  while  living,  was  call'd 

(^1}  2  i^ing,  20.  15.  C^)  ^^^^'  ^^'■»  ^^7'  C?)  "^^^  "^^^^  '^V^^ 
fdiigabaty  quam  pecunjarum  con^uifitio  5  ePf  efe  belli  civUis  nervos  di^ii- 
tans,  Tac.  2.  Hifh 
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Miferable  and  Covetous  ^  but  after  his  Death,  was  clear'd 
of  that  Afperfion,  he  leaving  behind  him  but  a  very 
inconfiderable  Summ  \  whatever  he  hoarded,  he  ufed 
to  expend  upon  the  Fabrick  of  the  Kingdom,  placing  his 
Glory  not  in  fpending,  but  in  having  what  to  fpend. 
It  mult  be  obferv'd.  That  Treafures  are  fometimes  col- 
leded  with  a  true  and  Heroick  Defign,  to  execute  fome 
Great  and  Glorious  Adion  :  yet  does  this,  by  degrees, 
dwindle  into  Avarice,  and  the  Ruine  of  States  happens 
before  the  Treafury  is  open'd  for  their  Relief.  Man's 
Mind  is  eafdy  taken  with  the  Love  of  Riches,  and  is 
wholly  poiTefsM  with  a  defire  of  obtaining  them. 

Nor  is  it  fufficient,  that  thefe  Treafures  be  divided 
among  the  whole  Body  of  the  State,  as  Chlorus  in  Eutroflut 
delired  (4) :  For  Riches  fecure  the  Prince,  but  endanger 
the  People.  Cerealis  told  the  People  of  Treves^  That 
their  Riches  were  the  chief  Caufe  of  their  Wars  (5), 
When  the  Publick  is  Poor,  and  private  Perfons  Rich, 
Misfortunes  arrive,  before  they  can  be  prevented. 
Counfels  are  prejudiced  ^  for  the  People  avoid  thofe 
Refohitions,  which  feek  to  redrefs  the  Publick  Grievances, 
at  the  Expence  of  particular  Perfons,  fo  that  they  can 
very  difficultly  be  induced  to  make  War.  Arifiotle^ 
for  this  Reafon,  blam'd  the  Conftitution  of  the  Common- 
wealth  of  Span^i^  it  having  no  Publick  Treafury  (6). 
And  if  the  People  are  more  intent  upon  their  own  pri- 
vate, than  the  Publick  Interelt,  with  how  much  Regret 
will  they  be  induced  to  remedy  the  Grievances  of  the 
Publick,  at  their  own  particular  Expence  (7)  ?  The 
Republick  of  Ge?:oa  feels  this  Inconveniency.  And  Plata 
afcribes  the  Ruine  of  that  of  Rome  to  no  other  Caufe,  in 
an  Oration  which  Salhisl  fays  he  made  in  the  Senate, 

C4)  Melius  publicas  ofes  a  priva^is  haberr,  qu.tm  intra  mum  claujirum 
ajjervitri.  Eucrop.  (■)_)  Penes  qnos  Aurum^  (^  o^es  fracipux  beliorum 
c&ufji.  Tacir.  5.  Hill.  (^6)  MMe  etia-n  circa  pecmias  publicas  confii- 
tutum  e(i  itpud  illis^  quiaveque  inpublho  hahent  qkic.jHam,  ^  magna  be^'a 
gerere  coa/ii,  pecnmasa^re  conferunt.  Arift.  I.  2.  C  6,  Pol.  ("j)  Trivato 
nfui  boriHm  pHblicum  toftponitur.  Tac  6-  AnnjI. 

againlb 
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againftthe  Accomplices  of  C^/-^/zw's  Confpiracy  •,  having 
(  as  St.  Auguftwe  explains  it  ^  j  ftray'd  from  their  firft 
Inftitution,  in  which  private  Perfons  were  Poor,  but  the 
Publick  Rich.     Of  which  Horace  complains  '\-  : 

ISfon  ita  RomnU 
PrafcriptHm^  &  intonfi  CatonU 
Aufpciis^  &C. 

Great  Princes,  relying  too  much  upon  their  own 
Power,  lay  alide  all  Care  of  laying  up  Treafure,  or  of 
preferving  what  they  already  have  \  not  confidering,  that 
if  the  Neceflity  of  their  Affairs  fhould  require  Money, 
they  muft  be  oblig'd  toopprefs  their  Subjedls  with  Taxes, 
to  the  great  hazard  of  their  Fidelity  ^  and  the  greater 
the  Kingdom  is,  there  will  be  need  of  greater  Expence 
and  Charge.  Princes  are  Brlareuss  ^  who,  what  they 
receive  with  fifty  Hands,  fpend  with  a  hundred  ^  nor  is 
any  Kingdom  rich  enough  to  fupply  the  Extravagance 
of  one.  Clouds,  in  one  Hour,  fpend  all  the  Vapours 
which  they  have  been  many  Days  in  colleding.  Thofe 
Riches  which  Nature  had  for  many  Ages  hoarded  up  in 
the  clofe  Treafury  of  the  Earth,  were  not  fufficient  for  the 
extravagant  Prodigality  offomeof  the  ^ow^«  Emperors. 
And  this  Extravagance  is  ufual  to  SuccelTors  who  find 
the  Treafury  filled  to  their  Hands :  For  they  fpend  that 
carelefly  and  lavifhly,  w^hich  they  never  knew  the 
trouble  of  acquiring  •,  they  foon  pull  down  the  Banks  of 
the  Treafury,  and  drown  their  State  in  Pleafure  and 
Luxury.  In  lefs  than  three  Years  time,  Caligula  fquan- 
der'd  away  Sixty  Six  Millions  of  Gold,  though  then  One 
Crown  was  as  much  as  Two  now.  Power  is  felf-will'd 
and  foolifh,  and  fhould  therefore  be  correded  by  Pru- 
dence •,  for  without  that.  Empires  would  foon  fall  to 
Ruine  :  that  of  Ro77je  feem'd  to  decline,  from  the  Time 
that  the  Emperors  began  to  fquander  away  its  Treafures. 
The  World  is  wholly  ruled  by  Arms  and  Riches.  Which 
is  reprefented  in  the  prefent  Emblem,  by  a  Sword  and 

*  St.  Augufl.  lib.  5.  de  Civ.  Dsi,  cap.  1 2.      f  Lib.  2.  Ode  i  ^. 

a  Golden 
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Golden  Bongh^  which  a  Hand  holds  over  a  Glohe  •,  to  inti- 
mate^ thatT)y  both  thefe  the  World  is  govern'd  :  alluding 
to  Vlrgd\  Story  of  z^neas^  who,  by  the  help  of  both 
thefe, "conqiier'd  even  Hell  it  felf,  and  fubdued  its  Mon- 
fters  and  Furies.     The  Sword  wounds  moll,  whofe  edge 
is  Gold  ^  and  Valour  without  Condud,  and  Magazines 
without  Treafuries,  are  iniignificant.    A  Prince  ought 
therefore  to  confider,  before  he  declares  War,  whether 
he  is  fufficiently  furnifh'd  with  thefe  Means  to  profecute 
it :   For  which  Reafon,  'twill  be  convenient,  that  the 
Prefident  of  the  Treafury  fhould  be  one  of  the  Council, 
that  he  may  give  an  Account  of  the  State  of  the  Revenue, 
and  what  Grounds  they  have  to  proceed  upon.    Power 
ought  to  be  cautious  and  circumfpeft,   and  diligently 
confider  of  what  it  undertakes.     Prudence  does  the 
fame  in  the  Mind,  as  the  Eyes  do  in  the  Head  ^  with- 
out that,  Kingdoms  and  States  wouJd  be  blind  :   And 
Polyphemwj  who  having  once  loft  his  Eye  by  the  Cunning 
of  VlyfeSj  in  vain  threw  Stones  about,  and  ftorm'd  for 
Revenge :  fo  will  they  vainly  fquander  and  throw  away 
their  Treafure  and  Riches.    What  prodigious  Summs 
have  we  feen  fpent  in  our  Times,  upon  fome  vain  Fear,  in 
countermining  Enemies  Defigns,  in  raifmg  Armies,  and 
making  War,  which  might   have  been  avoided  by  a 
Friendly  Compofition,  or  by  Diflimulation  ?   How  much 
in  Subfidies  and  Taxes  ill  apply'd,  and  in  other  Ne- 
ceilary  Expences,  by  which  Princes,  thinking  to  make 
themfelves  Powerful,  have  found  the  contrary  :    The 
Oftentations  and  Menaces  of  Gold  extravagantly  and 
unfeafonably  fquander'd  away,   render   themfelves  in- 
effedual,  and  the  fecond  are  lefsthan  the  firft,  for  one 
weakens  the  other.     Strength  loft,  is  foon  recruited  ^ 
but  Riches  once  fpent,  are  hard  to  be  recover'd.    They 
ought  not  to  be  us'd  but  upon  abfolute  Neceflity.    zy£?ieas 
did  not  firft  Ihew  the  Golden  Bough ^  but  offer 'd  to  force 
his  PalTage  with  his  Sword. 

Guard, 

But 


Pallage  with  his  Sword. 

The  Chief  ii'/?P}eath^d  his  finning  Steely  prepar^c 
Though  j€i;Cd  with  fiidden  Fear^  to  force  the  C 
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But  whcQ  he  found  that  neither  Force  nor  Fair  Means 
could  oblige  Charon  to  waft  him  over,  the  Golden  Bon/h 
was  produc'd,  which  had  been  hitherto  conceal'd  (8  j  : 
At  the  fight  of  which,  the  angry  God  was  pacified. 

■^  If  neither  Piety  ^  nor  Heaver^  $  Command^ 
Can  gain  his  Tajfage  to  the  Stygian  Strand^ 
Thii  fatal  Prefem  fjall  prevail^  at  leafi^ 
(ThenjJjew^dthe  Golden  Bough^conceardwithin  her  Fefr. ) 
iVo  more  was  needful  ^  for  the  Gloomy  God 
Stood  mute  with  Avpe^  to  fee  the  Golden  Rod^  &:c. 

Let  Princes  therefore  take  Care  to  keep  thofe  Eyes  of 
Prudence  upon  their  Scepters,  clear,  and  quick-fightcd, 
not  difdaining  Oeconomy,  which  is  the  Safety  and  Pre-  : 
fervation  thereof',  Princes  being,  as 'twere,  the  Fathers  j 
of  their  People.     The  Great  Angujhts  condefcended,  as  j 
we  have  faid  before,  for  the  Good  of  the  Publick,  to;| 
take  the  Accompts  of  the  Empire  with  his  own  Hand. 
Spain  had  had  long  fince  the  Univerfal  Empire  of  the 
World,  if  it  had  been  lefs  Extravagant  in  War,  and 
more  Regular  and  Methodical  in  Peace  •,  but  through  a 
certain  Negligence,  the  ufual  Effed  of  Grandeur,  it  has 
fuffer'd  thofe  Riches  which  fhould  have  rendered  it  Invin- 
cible, to  be  made  ufe  of  by  other  Nations.    We  pur- 
chafe  them  of  the  fimple  Indians^  for  Toys  and  Baubles  \ 
and  afterwards,  we  our  felves,  as  lilly  as  they,  permit 
other  Nations  to  Export  them,  leaving  us  Brais,  Lead, 
or  fome  fuch  worthlefs  Commodities,  in  their  Itead. 
'Twas  the  Kingdom  of  Caftile^  which,  by  its  Valour  and 
Prowefs,  erected  our  Monarchy  ^   yet  others  triumph, 
and  that  fuffers,  not  knowing  how  to  make  good  life  of 
the  vaft  Treafures  which  are  brought  to  them.    So  Di- 
vine Providence,  in  a  manner,  levels  and  equals  States  j 
giving  to  the  Great  Ones  Strength,  without  Induftry  ^ 
and  to  the  Little,  Induftry  to  acquire  Strength.    But  left 
I  fhould  feem  only  to  difcover  Wounds,  and  not  heal 


(%}  Prov.  21.  14.      ^  Dr)'den^V}>iil, 
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them,  I  will  prefcribe  fome  Remedies  *,  not  drawn  from 
the  Quinteflence  and  Nicety  of  Speculation,  which  are 
appro v'd  at  firft,  when  new,  but  afterwards  rejected  by 
Experience  ^  but  fuch  as  Natural  Reafon  Ihall  fuggefl, 
and  fuch  as  Ignorance  flights  as  vulgar. 

The  chief  Wealth  and  Riches  of  Nations,  are  the 
Fruits  of  the  Earth  •,  no  Mines  in  the  World  being  richer 
than  Agriculture.  This  the  <L/£gy^tians  knew,  who  made 
the  lower  End  of  their  Scepters  like  a  Plow-fhare  j  to 
intimate,  that  its  Power  and  Grandeur  was  founded  upon 
that  :  The  fertile  Sides  of  Fefuvius^  are  richer  than 
Potofm  with  all  its  Gold.  'Tis  not  by  Chance,  that  Na- 
ture has  fo  liberally  imparted  the  Fruits  of  the  Earth  to 
All,  and  hid  Gold  and  Silver  in  the  very  Bowels  of  the 
Earth  :  It  made  thofe  common,  and  expos'd  them  upon 
the  Superficies  of  the  Earth,  on  purpofe  for  Man's  Nou- 
rifhment  (9)  •,  and  hid  thefe  in  the  Bowels  thereof,  that 
they  might  not  eafily  be  dug  out,  and  refined,  knowing 
they  would  prove  the  Bane  and  Ruine  of  Mankind. 
Spain  was,  in  former  times,  fo  rich,  almoft  only  from 
the  Fruits  of  rhe  Earth,  that  Lewis  King  of  France^  com- 
ing to  Toledo ,  in  the  time  of  King  Alfhonfo  the  Em- 
peror, was  furpriz'd  at  the  Splendour  and  Magnificence 
of  that  Court,  affirming.  That  he  had  not  feen  the  like 
in  all  that  Part  oiAfia  or  Europe^  which  he  had  travell'd 
through,  in  his  Voyage  to  the  Holy  Land.  Such  was  then 
the  Grandeur  of  one  King  of  Caftile^  though  diltradled 
with  Civil  Wars,  and  the  greateft  part  of  his  Kingdom 
polfefs'd  by  the  Moors.  There  are  fome  Authors  affirm. 
That  there  was  in  this  Kingdom,  in  the  time  of  the 
Holy  War  againlt  the  Heathens,  a  Rendezvouz  of  a 
Hundred  Thoufand  Foot,  Ten  Thoufand  Horfe,  and 
Sixty  Thoufand  Waggons  \  and  that  King  Alphonfo  IIL 
daily  paid  both  the  Soldiers,  Captains,  and  Generals, 
according  to  their  Office  and  Quality.    Thefe  vafb  Ex- 


(9)  Maxima  far s  hommm  i  terra  vivh  ^  fruHibus,  Arifloc.  Folic, 
lib.  I.  c.  5. 
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pences  and  Provifions,  which  at  prefent  feem  incredible,: 
the  finj^le  Kingdom  of  CaftUe  could  afford  ^  nay,  and  at; 
the  fame  time  maintain'd  a  greater  Number  of  Enemies,! 
without  the  Afliflance  of  Foreign  Riches  •,  until  a  certain 
JSifcayner^  roving  upon  the  Sea,  by  fortune,  got  a  fight 
of  this  New  World,  either  unknown  to,  or  forgotten 
by  the  Ancients,   and   preferv'd  for    the  Honour  of; 
Colnmhm^  who,  after  the  Death  of  this  Spaniard^  dili-j 
gently   confidering  the   Obfervations  that  he,  the  firlli 
Difcoverer  had  made,   undertook  to  demonllrate  the 
Difcovery  of  the  Provinces  which  Nature  feem'd  de- 
fignedly  to  feparate  from  us  by  Mountainous  Waves. 
He  communicated  this  his  Projed  to  feveral  Princes,; 
hoping,  by  their  Alliftance,  to  facilitate  his  great  and 
difficult  Enterprize  :'*  But  all  flighted  it,  as  vain  and  no- 
tionary.     Which  if  they  had  done  through  Prudence 
and  Caution,  and  not  DiHruft  and  Misbelief,  they  had; 
merited  the  fame  Praife  which  Carthage  s;ain'd  of  old  \ 
which,  when  fome  Sailors  were  boalling  m  the  Senate, 
of  the  Difcovery  of  a  wonderful  Rich  and  Deliciousii 
Ifland,  (fuppofed  to  be  Hifpaniola)  caus'd  'em  imme-ii 
diatcly  to  be  put  to  Death,  thinking  the  Difcovery  of  fuch  , 
an  Ifland  would  be  of  more  Detriment  than  Advantage; 
to  the  Commonwealth.      Colmnhw^  at  laft,  applies  him- i 
felf  to  Their  Catholick  Majefties,  Ferdinand  and  Jfnbclla  • 
whofe  Generous  Spirits,  capable  of  many  Worlds,  could  1; 
not  be  content  with  one  alone.     So  that  having  received! 
necelTary  Afliftance,  he  put  to  Sea  •,  and  after  a  tedious  and  j 
hazardous  Voyage,  in  which  he  encounter'd  as  great  Dan- { 
ger  from  the  Diffidence  of  his  Companions,  as  from  thej 
Sea  it  felf,  he  at  laft  returned  to  Spain^  laden  with  Gold  and  | 
Silver.     The  People  flock'd  to  the  Shore  of  Guadalquivir^  [ 
to  admire  thefe  precious  Produds  of  the  Earth,  brought  II 
to  light  by  the  Indians^  and  thither  by  the  Valour  and  In-  i:: 
duftry  of  their  Countrymen.    But  this  great  Plenty  of 
them  foon  perverted  all  Things  \  the  Husbandman  foon 
leaves  Plough,  gets  into  his  Embroider'd  Silks,  and  be- 
gins to  be  more  curious  of  his  Tawny,  Sun-burnt  Hands  jj 
the  Merchant  fleps  from  his  Counter    into  his  Sedan, 

and 
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and  lolls  it  la2.ily  about  the  Streets  ^  Workmen  difdain 
their  Tools,  and  all,,  forfooth,  mull  now  turn  Gentle- 
men. No  Money  is  current  now  but  Silver  and  Gold  •,  and 
our  Coin  being  wholly  unmi^'d  and  pure,  is  coveted  and 
defired  by  all  Nations.  Gold  and  Silver  now  growing 
common,  all  Things  raife  their  Price.  In  fine.  It  befel 
our  Kings,  as  it  did  the  Emperor  Nero^  whom  a  certain 
African  put  a  Trick  upon,  telling  him,  in  his  Grounds 
he  had  found  a  vait  Treafure,  which  he  believ'd  Qiieen 
Dido  had  buried  there,  either  left  too  much  Riches 
Ihould  enervate  the  Minds  of  her  Subjects,  or  left  they 
fhould  invite  others  to  Invade  her  Kingdom.  Which 
the  Emperor  giving  credit  to,  and  thinking  himfelf  al- 
ready fure  of  the  Treafure,  fquander'd  away  the  Old 
Stock,  upon  the  Hope  of  thefe  New-found  Riches :  The 
Expectation  of  Riches  being  the  caufe  of  the.Publick 
Want  (10).  Cheated  by  the  fame  Hopes,  we  were 
perfuaded  that  we  had  no  more  need  of  fix'd  and  ftand- 
ing  Treafuries,  but  think  our  Ships  fufficient,  not  con- 
fidering  that  all  our  Power  depends  upon  the  Uncertainty 
of  the  Winds  and  Seas  \  as  Tiherim  faid  the  Lives  of  the 
Romans  did,  becaufe  their  Provifions  were  all  brought 
them  from  Foreign  Provinces  (11).  Which  Hazard 
Aleto  confider'd,  when  dilTuading  Codfredo  from  going 
to  the  Holy  Wars,  he  faid, 

■^  Shall  then  your  Life  upon  the  Winds  defend  ? 

And  as  Mens  Hopes  are  generally  above  their 
Eftates  (12),  State  and  Pomp  encreafes  ^  the  Salaries, 
Wages,  and  other  Charges  of  the  Crown  are  enlarged, 
out  of  Confidence  and  Expedations  of  thefe  Foreign 


(10)  Et  dhitinrum  expe^atio  inter  caufas  paupenatis  publics  en- at. 
Tac.  1 6.  Annal.  (11)  At  hercule  nemo  referty  quod  Italia  externa  opk 
indiget  j  qHod%ita  populi  Rvnani  per  incerta  maris  ^  tempeftatum  qumdie 
vivitur.  Tac.  g.  Annal.  *  Taflo.  ("123  Sape  en'm  de  facuhatibus 
fuis  amplius  quam  in  his  efl,  fperant  homines,  Juftin.  Inftk.  quibus  ex 
caufis  man.  §,  in  fraude.ni. 
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Riches  •,  which  being  afterwards  ill  and  negligently  ma- 
naged, were  not  fufficient  to  defray  fuch  Expences :  and 
this  made  way  for  Debts,  and  thofe  for  Ufury  and  Intereft. 
NecefTity  daily  encreas'd,  and  occafion'd  new  Expences : 
But  nothing  was  fo  prejudicial  to  the  Publick,  as  the  Al- 
teration of  the  Coin  •,  which,  though  not  confider'd, 
ihould  be  preferv'd  in  as  much  Purity  as  Religion  it  felf  j 
the  Kings,  Mfhoifo  the  Wife^  jilfhoyifo  XI.  and  Henry  II. 
who  did  offer  to  alter  it,  endanger'd  both  themfelves 
and  Kingdoms  ^  and  their  Misfortunes  ought  to  have  been 
a  Warntng  to  us.  But  when  Ills  are  fatal,  neither  Ex- 
perience, nor  Example,  can  move  us.  King  Philif  II. 
deaf  to  all  thefe  Cautions,  doubled  the  Value  of  Copper 
Coin,  which  was  before  convenient  for  common  Ufe, 
and  anfwerable  to  bigger  Money.  Foreigners  coming  to 
underftand  the  Value  that  the  Royal  Stamp  gave  to  this 
paultry  Metal,  began  to  Traffick  with  nothing  elfe, 
bringing  us  in  vaft  quantities  of  Copper  ready  Coin'd, 
in  Exchange  for  our  Gold,  Silver,  and  other  Merchan- 
dife  :  Which  did  us  more  Damage,  than  if  all  the  Mon- 
gers and  venomous  Serpents  oiJjrica  had  been  brought 
among  us  :  And  the  Sfaniards^  who  us'd  to  ridicule  the 
RpjoHuins  for  their  Copper  Money,  became  themfelves 
the  Jeit  and  Laughing-ftock  of  the  whole  World.  Trade 
w-as  ruin'd  by  this  troublefome,  fcoundrel  Metal ,  all 
things  grew  dearer,  and,  by  degrees,  fcarcer,  as  in  the 
tim.e  of  ^Ifhonfo  the  Wife.  Buying  and  Selling  ceas'd, 
and  at  the  fame  time  the  Revenues  of  the  Crown  were 
diminifh'd,  fo  that  new  Impofitions  and  Taxes  were 
unavoidable  ;  whence,  for  want  of  Commerce,  the 
Wealth  oiCaftile  was  fpent,  and  the  fame  Inconveniencies 
renew'd,  proceeding  one  from  another  in  a  pernicious 
Circle  ^  which  will  at  lafl  prove  our  Pvuine,  unlefs  a 
Remedy  be  timely  apply'd,  by  reducing  that  kind  of 
Money  to  its  former  and  intriniick  Value.  Who  would 
not  think  that  this  World  mufl  be  fubdu'd  by  the  Riches 
and  Wealth  of  the  other  ?  And  yet  we  fee  there  were 
greater  Exploits  perform'd  formerly  by  pure  Valour, 
than  llnce,  by  all  thefe  Riches ,  as  Tacit ns  obferv'd,  in 

the 
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the  time  of  Fitellim  {i  ^') .  Foreign  Nations  did  foon 
after  find  the  fame  Damage,  from  the  Difcovery  of  the 
Indies^  from  their  too  great  Dependance  upon  their 
Riches  ^  all  things  grew  dearer  with  them  ^  as  with  us, 
their  Expences  furmounted  their  Revenues  :  In  a  word, 
they  fuffer'd  all  the  fame  Inconveniencies  with  us  \  which 
were  fo  much  greater  to  them,  as  being  farther  Diftance 
from  thofe  Provinces  \  and  the  Remedy  of  Gold  and 
Silver  which  is  brought  us  from  the  Indies^  and  which 
they  muft  receive  from  us,  being  more  uncertain. 

Thefe  are  the  Inconveniencies  which  the  Difcovery  of 
the  Jrtdies  caufed  :  In  knowing  the  Caufes  of  which,  we 
know  alfo  their  Remedies.  The  Firll,  is.  Not  to  negled 
Agriculture,  upon  Hopes  of  thofe  Riches :  Thofe  which 
we  receive  from  the  Earth,  being  more  natural,  fure, 
and  common  to  all :  Wherefore  Husbandmen  fhould  be 
encourag'd  and  exempted  fromtheOppreilions  ofWar, 
and  all  other  Incumbrances. 

The  Second,  is,  That  fince  all  things  are  rellored 
by  the  contrary  Means  to  which  they  were  ruin'd,  and 
the  Expences  are  greater  than  the  Hopes  and  Expefta- 
tion  of  thofe  Metals  ^  the  Prince  Ihould,  like  a  prudent 
Governor,  provide,  as  the  Senators  of  Rome  advis'd 
Nero  (14),  That  the  Publick  Revenues  (hould  rather 
Exceed,  than  fall  fhort  of  the  Expences  ^  That  he  fhould 
moderate  thofe  that  were  fuperfluous  and  unneceflary : 
imitating  the  Emperors  Antoninus  Tiw^  and  Alexa?ider  Se- 
verm^  the  laft  of  which  us'd  to  fay,  "That  "'twas  the  Tart 
of  a  Tyrant^  to  f^tpfort  them  with  the  Intrails  of  his  State, 
Such  a  Reform  would  only  Difgufl  fome  few,  not  the 
whole  Nation.  And  if  Abufe  or  Imprudence  has  rais'd 
the  Salaries  of  Offices,  and  Charges  in  Peace  and  War  ^ 
and  if  they  are  only  introduc'd  by  Vanity,  under  the 
title  of  Grandeur  •  Why  fhould  they  not  becorrededand 
reform'd  by  Prudence  ?    And  as  the  greater  the  King- 

(^13)  Vires  luxu  corrumpebantur,  contra  veterem  difdvlinam^  a^infti' 
tufa  mnjorum^  apud  qms  virtute,  quam  pecmia.  res  Ront.  melius  jletif, 
Tac,  2.  Hifl.  (14)  Vt  ratio  ^m^uiimy  (^  nscejfiras  eTogitknum  met 
[e  iongrttertnt,  T^c.  13,  Apoal, 
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doms  are,  thofe  Abufes  will  be  greater  ;  fo  alfo  will  be 
the  Effefts  of  this  Remedy.  Frugality  is  the  beft  Revenue. 
Gold  once  fpent,  returns  not.  By  damming  up  the 
Streams,  the  Fountain-Head  rifes.  And  the  way  to  keep 
Silver,  is  to  fix  the  Mercury  of  it  ^  that  being  the  True 
and  Approv'd  Philofopher's  Stone.  Wherefore,  I  am 
fatisfy'd,  that  if  a  Prince  be  informed  by  his  Minifters, 
of  all  fuperfluous  Expences  by  Sea  and  Land,  and  would 
refolve  to  moderate  them  •,  he  would  foon  find  himfelf 
enabled  to  pay  his  Debts,  lefTen  his  Taxes,  and  fill  his 
Treafury.  As  King  Henry  III.  who  finding  the  Crown 
much  in  Debt,  coiifulted  with  his  Parliament,  how  to 
remedy  it :  And  they  could  not  find  a  better  Expedient, 
than  what  we  have  here  propos'd  ^  that  is.  To  Reduce 
Salaries  and  Penfions,  and  Regulate  Superfluous  Ex- 
pences. TheTreafurers  alfo,  and  other  Officers  in  the 
Treafury  and  Exchequer,  Ihould  be  reduc'd  to  a  Icfs 
number,  as  alfo  the  Colleftors  of  Taxes,  who  all,  like 
the  thirlly  Sands  of  Africh^  foak  and  drink  up  all  the 
Streams  of  the  Revenue,  which  pafs  by  them.  Ths 
Great  Emperor  of  the  Turhs^  though  he  has  immenfe 
Revenues,  has  but  tv/o  Treafurcrs,  one  in  Afia^  and 
'tother  in  Europe.  Henry  IV.  of  France  (not  lefs  a  States- 
man than  a  Soldier)  was  fatisfy'd  of  the  Inconveniency 
of  this,  and  therefore  reduc'd  the  Miniflers  of  his  Re- 
venue to  a  lefs,  yet  fufficient  number. 

The  Third  Remedy,  is,  That  fince  Princes  are,  by 
Importunity,  often  forced  to  grant  thofe  Things  which 
are  not  in  their  Power  ^  all  fuch  Grants,  Privileges,- 
Immunities  and  Rewards,  as  are  prejudicial  to  the  Crown, 
Ihould  be  revoked  ^  efpecially  when  the  fame  Caufes 
concurr,  as  mov'd  Their  Catholick  Majefties  to  repeal 
thofe  of  King  Henry  I,V.  For,  faid  they,  in  another  Law, 
A.  Princes  Liberality  fwiild  not  he  fo  great  as  to  ruine  him  j 
and  the  Jmmimities granted  to  SiibjeBsy  f}oidd  be  fuch  as  may 
rwt  prejudice  the  Crown,  But  if  a  Prince,  through  Negli- 
gence or  Neceffity,  has  not  confider'd  this  •,  it  muft  be 
remedy'd  afterwards.  As  was  after  the  Abdication  of 
Ramirez.  Ring  ol  An  agon  ^  at  wl^ich  time,  all  Grants  that 
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had  weakned  the  Crown,  were  made  void.  King  Henry 
the  Liberal^  and  Queen  Jfabel/a^  did  the  fame  thing  :  And 
King  John  II.  repeal'd  the  Privileges  and  Immunities 
which  himfelf  and  his  PredeceiTors  had  granted.  "Tis 
with  Princes,  as  'twas  with  the  Idols  of  Babylon  -  from 
whofe  Crowns,  according  to  Jeremiah^  the  People  took 
the  Gold  and  Silver,  and  apply'd  it  to  their  own  life  (i  5), 
King  Henry  III.  perceiving  the  fame  Abufe,  Imprifon'd 
feveral  of  his  Nobility,  and  made  'em  refund  what  they 
had  purloin'd  from  the  Crown  ^  by  which,  and  a  juft 
Adminiftration  of  his  Revenues,  he  amafs'd  a  prodigious 
Treafure  in  the  Caftle  oi  Madrid. 

The  Laft  Remedy,  (which  fhould  have  been  the  Firft) 
is.  That  a  Prince  fhould  firft  regulate  the  Expences  of 
his  own  Family,  if  he  would  reform  thofe  of  his  People  : 
For  their  Reformation,  as  King  Theodatus  faid  (i5), 
muft  be  begun  by  the  Prince,  that  it  may  be  effediual. 
%t.  Lewis ^  Kingof  Fr<!z;7C(?,  advifed  his  Son  Philip  to  take 
care  that  his  Expences  were  moderate  and  reafonable  ( 1 7). 
'Tis  a  Misfortune,  that  Princes  think  it  becomes  their 
Grandeur  to  be  Carelefs,  and  keep  no  Accompts  ^  and 
take  Extravagance  to  be  Liberality,  not  confideringhow 
contemptible  they  are  when  poor  •,  and  that  true  Great- 
nefs  does  not  confift  in  Shews,  and  gaudy  Oftentation , 
but  in  Caflles,  ftrong  Garrifons,  and  Armies.  The  Em- 
peror Charles  V.  in  the  Parliament  of  ValladoUd^  mode- 
rated the  Expences  of  his  Houfnold.  The  true  Great- 
nefs  of  Princes,  confifts  in  being  liberal  to  others,  and 
moderate  and  (paring  to  themfelves.  For  which  Reafon, 
Sifenand^  King  of  Spain  and  France^  (  fo  ftiled  by  the 
Fourth  Council  of  Toledo)  us'd  to  lay.  That  Kings  fhould. 
be  Mais  Efcafos  que  Gafladorcs  •,  that  is.  Rather  Rich 
than  Lavifh.  I  w^ell  know  the  Difficulty  of  thefe  Reme- 
dies -^  but,  as  Petrarch  faid,  in  the  like  cafe,  /  do  myDuty : 
And  though  all  that  is  requifite,  cannot  be  executed  ^  it 

C15)  Baruch  6.9.  C^6)  A  domefttcis  i>olurnus  inchoare difci^liram^ 
m  reliquos  fudeat  errarCy  qunr.do  mjlris  cogmfcimur  excedendi  Ikentiam 
nonprabere.  Caf.  lib.  10.  ep.  5.  (^ij)  Da  operam  ut  inipenfx  tux  mo- 
dirat£finty  ?^  rationi  cenfen'nn^x.  Eell.  in  Vir.  S.  Lud, 
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ought  to  be  reprefented,  to  accomplifli  the  Defign  of 
this  Book  (18). 

I  dare  hardly  fay  any  thing  about  the  Remedies  of 
Money,  it  being  the  Apple  of  the  Eye  of  the  State,  which 
you  cannot  touch,  without  hurting :  fo  that  'tis  better  to 
let  it  alone,  than  to  alter  the  ancient  Method  :   The 
acuteft  judgment  cannot  forefee  all  the  Inconveniencies 
which  attend  every  Alteration  thereof,  until  they  are 
difcoverd  by  Experience  :  For  it  being,  as  it  were,  the 
Rule  and  Meafure  of  Contrads,  every  one  feels  the  leaft 
Variation  of  it  •,  Commerce  is  difturb'd,  and  the  whole 
State  diforder'd.    Wherefore,  after  King  Pc^^r  II.  had 
Abdicated  the  Throne,  it  was  prudently  Enaded  by  the 
Kingdom  oiArragon^T\\dii  all  their  Kings  thenceforward, 
fhould  take  an  Oath,  not  to  alter  any  thing  about  the 
Coin.    This  is  the  Duty  of  a  Prince,  as  Pope  hmoctm  III. 
wrote  to  the  fame  King  Veter^  when  his  Subjects  began 
to  rebell  againft  him.     Of  which  this  feems  to  be  the 
Reafon  •,That  the  Prince  is  fubjeft  to  the  Law  of  Nations, 
and  as  Publick  TruHee,  ought  to  take  care  that  there  be 
no  Alteration  in  th€  Nature  of  the  Coin,  which  confifts 
in  Matter,  Form,  and  Qiiantity  ^  nor  can  any  Kingdom 
be  conftituted,  where  that  is  not  pure.    But  not  to  be 
wholly  filent  in  a  Matter  fo  Important  to  Government, 
I'll  mention  Two  things.    Firft,  That  Money  is  then 
Jufl:  and  Convenient,  when  the  Coin  or  Stamp  adds  no- 
thing to  the  Intrinfick  Value  of  it,  and  when  the  Gold 
and  Silver  have  the  common  Alloy  of  other  Nations  ^ 
for  this  will  prevent  its  being  Exported.    The  other,  is. 
That  it  fhould  be  of  the  fame  Weight  and  Value  with 
that  of  other  Nations,  permitting  alfo  the  Currency  of 
•  Foreign  Coin :  Nor  will  it  at  all  derogate  from  the  Prince's 
Authority,  fince  the  Coin  ferves  only  to  fhew  the  Weight 
and  Value  of  it.    And  this  feems  moll  commodious,  in 
thofe  Kingdoms  which  hold  Correfpondencs  and  Trade 
with  many  Nations.  

(18^  MiiUd  fcyibo  non  tarn  tit  faculo  meo  profim,  cujus  jam  defpenni 
miferia  eft^  quam  ut  mdpftm  tcmeitji  exwr^ffh  ^  antrmm  fcriftii 
filer,    Fetrarcli. 
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E5  M  P  I  R  E  admits  of  no  Companion,  nor  cm 
Majeily  be  divided  :  For  it  is  impoffible  that  each 
*  fhould  Command  and  Obey  at  the  fame  time  ■ 
efpecially  fince  Power  and  Accidents  cannot  be  fo  nicely 
fhar'd  between  them  both,  nor  Ambition  fo  equally  ba- 
lanced, but  that  one  will  defire  to  be  above  the  -^tiier,  or 
that  Envy  and  Emulation  will  dillurb  their  Agreement. . 

■^  Rivals  i?i  Empire  fit  II  mifimfiful  are  • 
Nor  can  Anthority  a  Farfner  i^ear. 

It  feems  next  to  an  Impoflibirty,  that  the  Orders  and 
Commands  of  two  Governos  ihould  not  thwart  one 
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another.  Mofes  and  A.^.ron  were  Brothers  -,  and  yet 
when  God  made  them  Part'ncrs,  he  thought  it  necefTary 
to  be  in  the  Mouth  of  one,  and  in  the  Mouth  of  the 
other,  and  to  teach  them  what  to  do,  left  any  DifTention 
fhould  arife  between  them  ( i ) .  A  Republick  has  but 
one  Body,  and  fhould  therefore  be  guided  but  by  one 
Soul  (2).  A  King  will  hardly  entertain  even  a  de- 
pos'd  Prince  within  his  Kingdom.  This  was  the  King 
of  PortKaaFs  Excufe,  for  not  admitting  King  Pcffr,  when 
depos'd  by  his  Brother  Be^?y.  Nothing  but  Matrimony, 
which  unites  Bodies  and  Souls,  and  the  lingular  Prudence 
of  King  Ferdinand  and  Qiieen  Ifabella^  could  have  pre- 
vented the  Inconveniencies  of  their  Joint-Reign  in  the 
Kingdom  of  CaflHe,  For  Power  and  Concord  are  very 
rarely  found  together  (3).  And  though  there  was 
fome  Confent  and  Union  in  the  ]omt-'Lm^iXQ  oi Diodefian 
and  Maximinlan^  yet  was  not  that  without  its  Troubles 
and  Inconveniencies  ^  for  which  Reafon,  the  Roman 
Confuls  ufed  to  Command  by  Turns. 

But  if  there  be  occafion  for  more  Princes  than  One, 
'tis  better  to  have  Three  ^  for  the  Authority  of  One, 
will  check  the  Ambition  of  the  other  Two.  There  can 
be  no  Fadion,  where  there  is  no  Equality  •,  which  was 
the  Reafon  why  the  Triumvirates  of  Cd;y^r,  Crajfm^  and 
Fi^mpey^  and  oi  Anthony^  Lepidrts  and  Aimiftm,  continued 
for  fome  time.  The  Kingdom  was  well  govern'd,  during 
the  Minority  of  King  He-nry  III.  by  his  Three  Guardians  •^. 
Upon  which  Confideration,  King  Alphonfo  the  Wife  pro- 
posed. That  during  the  Nonage  of  Kings,  the  Admini- 
ftration  of  Affairs  Ihould  be  committed  to  One,  Three, 
Five,  or  Seven.  Which  not  being  obferv'd  in  the  Mi* 
nority  of  Alphonfo  XI.  the  Kingdom  of  Cafiile  felt  great 
Commotions,  from  the  Government  of  the  two  Infants, 
John  and  Paer^  wnich  at  laft  oblig'd  the  Royal  Council 
to  take  upon  'em  the  Adminiftration.    Though  Empires 

(x)  Exod.  4;  1$.  (2)VnU'n  ejJieIi.eip.CQr pus  atque  unius  animo  re- 
gendum.  Tac.  3.  Anna!.  (3)  S^anquam  arduumfit,eodem  locipotentiam 
^  eomordiam  #.  Tac.  4.  AflnaL      ^  Mar,  Hift.  Hifp.  1,15.  c.  12. 
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are  always  violent,  and  of  Ihort  continuance,  which  are 
divided,  and  depend  not  upon  one  ^  as  it  happened  to 
Al€xand€r\  which,  valt  as  it  was,  ended  with  his  Life , 
for  that  after  him,  'twas  divided  among  many.  That 
which  the  Adoors  had  founded  in  5p^r>/,had  lafted  longer, 
had  it  not  been  divided  into  many  Kingdoms.  This  Is  re- 
prefented  in  this  prefe^it  Emblem^  by  a  Crown" d  Tree^  which 
figni^ts^  Kingdom  :  To  intimate,  that  if  two  Hands,  tho' 
of  the  fame  Body,  Ihould  pull  this  Tree  two  different 
ways,  they  v/ould  rend,  burft,  and  ruine  the  Crovyn. 
For  Humane  Ambition  fometimes  forgets  the  Bonds  of 
Nature.  When  States  are  divided  among  Brothers,  the 
Crown  can  never  remain  entire,  and  in  Union  ;  for 
every  one  is  for  himfelf,  and  grafps  at  the  v/holc  Sceptre 
as  his  Father  held  it.  So  it  befell  King  Samho  the  Eider. 
Divine  Providence  united  all  the  Kingdoms  of  5^/?//;. to 
his  Empire,  that  by  their  Joint-Force  they  might  expel! 
the  Moors^  and  free  themfekes  from  their  Tyrannick 
Slavery  :  But  he,  through  Fatherly  Affection,  rather 
than  prudent  Policy,  divided  his  Kingdoms  among  his 
Children,  blinking  that  fo  they  would  be  ftronger,  and 
more  ready  to  unite  againll  the  Common  Enemy  "*". 
But  inftead  of  that,  each  of  the  Brothers  fet  up  for  King 
himfelf.  So  that  the  Crown  being  thus  rent  in  pieces, 
lofl  its  Strength  and  Splendour.  And  as  Doraeftick 
Feuds  and  Grudges  are  more  inveterate  than  other,  they 
foon  grew  to  Civil  Wars,  each  endeavouring  to  depofe 
his  Brother,  to  the  utmoft  Detriment  of  the  Publick. 
This  Example  might,  one  would  have  thought,  have  been 
a  Warning  to  all  Princes,  for  the  future  ^  yet  we  find 
King  Ferdina-nd  the  Great^  the  Emperor  Alphonfo^  and 
James  I.  King  of  y4rr ago n^  guilty  of  the  fame  fault,  divi- 
ding the  Command  of  their  Kingdoms  among  their  Chil- 
dren 't".  I  know  not  whether  this  be  the  "Effed  of  Selt- 
Conceit,  or  Humane  Nature,  ever  greedy  of  Novelty, 
and  fond  of  old  rejefted  Opinions,  thinking  that  bell:, 
which  was  done  by  their  Ancellors  -^  if  'tis  not  that  v/e 

'^  Mar,  Hiii.  Hifp^  I  9-  c.  i.      t  Mar.  Hift.  Hifp.  1.  c.  c.  8. 
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feek  for  Examples  to  excufe  our  own  Refolutions.  Jama  11. 
King  of  Arrami^  was  more  prudent  upon  this  fcore, 
when  he  firmly.  Enaded,  That  the  Kingdoms  oiArragon 
zad  Talence^  and  the  Pro vince  of  C^f ^/(?w^,  fhould  never 
be  feparated  ■^. 

Nor  can  thefe  Errors  be  excufed,  either  by  the  Law 
of  the  Twelve  Tables,  or  the  Common  Law,  which 
fliares  the  Father's  Eftate  equally  among  the  Children  ; 
or  by  Natural  Reafon,  which  feems  to  urge,  that  as  the 
Children  received  their  being  in.  common  from  their 
Father,  they  fhould  alfo  be  Sharers  of  his  Ellate.  For 
a  King  is  a  Publick  Perfon,  and  ought  to  ad  as  King, 
and  not  as  a  Father  ^  and  ought  rather  to  attend  the 
Good  of  his  Subjects,  than  his  CJiildren.  Befides,  a 
Kingdom  is  a  kind  of  Publick  Chattel,  and  fo  belongs  to 
no  one  in  particular  ^  it  not  beiog  in  the  King's  Power 
to  difpofe  of  that,  as  of  his  own  private  Goods:  For 
the  Subjeds,  inTubmitting  themfelves  to  One,  havere- 
quir'd  a  Right  to  be  preferv'd,  defended  and  maintain'd 
by  him .,  which  is  inconfiflent  with  the  Divifion  of  the 
Empire  :  And  fmce  this  Right  is  Common  and  Univerfal, 
it  ought  furely  to  be  preferred  to  private  Love,  and  Pa- 
ternal Affedion^  or  to  Defire  of  making  Peace  among 
his  Children,  by  the  Ruine  of  the  Publick.  Befides, 
inltead  of  making  thera  agree,  it  arras  'em  with  Power 
to  quarrel  with  one  another  about  the  Dividends,  which 
cannot  be  made  fo  equal  as  to  fatisfie  all.  Brothers  would 
live  much  more  quietly,  if  their  Maintenance  Ihould  de- 
pend upon  him  who  Commands  in  Chiefs  for  fo  each 
would  receive  a  Revenue  fufficient  to  fupport  the  Gran- 
deur of  his  Birth.  Thus  Jehofaphat  did  ('4J-  There 
being  no  Occafion  for  that  barbarous  Cuflom  of  the 
Tnrks^  or  that  Impious  Policy  of  fome,  who  think  no 
Government  firm  and  fecure,  unlefs  its  Foundation  be 
mix'd  with  the  Blood  of  all  fuch  who  have  but  the  leaft 
Pretenfions  to  it  ^  as  if  that^  like  Cement  or  Mortar, 
faften'dthe  Stones  of  the  Building. 

'^  Mar.  Hift,  Hifp.  i.  15.  (^  19.     (4}  2  Cfjron.  21.  g, 
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For  the  faid  Reafon,  almoft  all  Nations  preferr  Sue-' 
ceflion  to  Eledion  ^  well  knowing  that  an  Interregnum 
is  liable  to  DiiTentions  and  Civil  Wars,  and  that  'tis  fafer 
to  accept  a  Prince,  than  to  feek  one  {^5). 

Wherefore,  fince  Succeflion  is  belt,  'tis  moil  agreeable 
to  follow  the  Courfe  of  Nature,  preferring  him  whom 
Ihe  firll  fent  into  the  World  j  fo  tliat  neither  Minority, 
nor  any  other  Natural  Defedl,  is  a  fufficient  Objection 
to  this  Right,  efpecially  when  there  are  greater  Incon- 
veniencies  attend  the  admittance  of  another,  of  which  the 
Scriptures  afford  us  very  many  Examples. 

There  is  the  fame  Reafon  and  Right  for  the  Succeflion 
of  Women  to  ^he  Crown,  in  default  of  Heirs  Male  ^  for 
otherwife  the  Crown  would  be  fubjeft  to  Divifions,  by 
Collateral  Pretenjons.  And  though  the  Salique  Law^ 
under  the  Pretence  of  the  Frailty  and  Imbecility  of  that 
Sex,  f  if  it  m^ayn't  rather  be  call'd  the  Envy  and  Ambition 
of  Men  j  does,  contrary  to  the  many  glorious  Examples 
of  the  Valour  and  Condudt  of  the  Female  Sex,  urge  many 
Inconveniencies,  which  may  feem  to  exclude  them  from 
the  Adminiftration  •,  yet  is  there  none  fo  weighty  as  to 
balance  the  Advantage  of  preventing  an  Interregnum. 
Nay,  there  are  ftrong  Reafons  why  they  ought  to  Read- 
mitted, it  preventing  PretenHons  and  Civil  Wars  about 
the  Succeflion  :  And  beiides,  matching  the  Fleirefs  to 
fome  Great  Prince,  there  acceeds  a  conliderable  Addi- 
tion to  the  Crown  ^  as  it  happen'd  to  the  Kingdom  of 
Caflile  and  the  Houfe  oiAaflria.  If  the  above-mention'd 
Inconveniencies  are  ever  of  weight,  'tis  in  fmall  Princi- 
palities j  where  the  Heirefs  marrying  with  other  Princes, 
jhe  Family  may  become  extinct,  and  one  State  be  con- 
founded with  the  other. 

(5)  Mnori  diffrimine  fumi principem  ^itam  ^uarf,  Tac.  i.HifL 
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WHAT  does  not  Labour  overcome  ?  It  fubdues 
Iron,  foftens  Brafs,  draws  out  Gold  into  the 
fineft  Wire,  and  cuts  the  hardell  Diamonds. 
A  fbft  Rope  does,  by  continual  Motion,  wear  the  Marble 
Edge  of  the  Well.  By  this  Confideration,  St.  Ifidore^ 
when  he  apply'd  himfelf  to  Study,  overcame  the  Dulnefs 
of  his  Genius.  What  Fort  was  ever  fo  ftrong,  as  that 
Afliduity  could  not  conquer  it  ?  The  continued  Force 
of  that  Engine,  which  the  Ancients  calFd  a  Rarn^  would 
make  a  Breach  in  the  thickeft  and  ftrongefl  Walls.  And 
we  fee  now  a-days,  that  Caftles,  though  defended  by 
Artillery  Walls,  Ramparts  and  Ditches,  are  at  lafl: 
forced  to  yield  to  the  Spade  and  Mattock.  No  Difficulty 
retards  or  checks  a  Conflant  Spirit.  The  Temple  of 
Glory  is  not  lituated  iu  a  delightful  Valley,  nor  in  a 

delicious 
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delicious  Plain,  but  upon  a  rugged  Mountain's  Top,  not 
to  be  arriv'd  at,  but  by  rough,  uncouth  Paths,  over-run 
with  Thorns  and  Brambles.    The  Temples  of  Mwerva^ 
Mars^  diiidi  Hercules^  (Deities  glorious  for  their  Vertue  ) 
were  not  built  of  Corinthian  or  Carv'd  Work,  finely 
imbellilh'd  with  curious  Engravings,  as  were  thofe  of 
Flora  and  Fenm  ^  but  after  the  Dorick  Fafhion,  rough 
and  unpolifh'd  :  Nor  did  the  Cornices  and  Chapiters  of 
the  Pillars  fhew  any  thing,  but  that  they  were  built  by 
Labour  and  Induflry,  not  by  Luxury  and  Eafe.    'Twas 
not  the  Ship  ylrgos's  lying  at-  Anchor  in  Port,  that  pre- 
ferr'd  it  to  the  Skies  ^  but  its  daring  the  Wind  and  Sea, 
and  refolutely  expofmg  it  felf  to  all  Dangers  and  Diffi- 
culties.   Never  did  any  Prmce  Enlarge  his  Territories 
by  Effeminacy,  Luxury   and  Eafe.     Labour,  Traffick 
and  Indullry  are  necelTary  to  all,  but  to  none  more  than ' 
to  a  Prince  ^  for  others  are  born  cnily  for  themfelves, 
but  a  Prince  for  All.     A  Kingdom  is  not  an  Office  of 
Repofe  and  Reft.     Certain  Courtiers  once  were  dif- 
courfing  before  Alfhonfo^  King  of  Arragon  and  Naflcs^ 
againll  the  neceffity  of  a  Prince  taking  Pains  \  Do  yon 
think  then,  fays  he,  that  Nature  gave  Princes  Hands  to  do 
nothing.    That  wife  Prince  had,  doubtlefs,  confidered  the 
admirable  Compofure  of  them,  their  Joints,  their  Readi- 
nefs  to  open,  and  their  Strength  to  hold,  and  alfo  their 
mutual  Aptnefs  to  do  whatever  the  Mind  propofes,  be- 
ing, as  it  were,  the  Inftruments  of  all  Arts  :  Whence 
he  concluded,  that  this  exquifite  Structure  was  not  acci- 
dental, or  merely  for  no  Ufe,  but  for  Pains  and  Toil, 
Labour  and  Induftry.     The  Prince  whofe  Hands  are 
carelefs  and  unclinched,  will   foon  drop  his  Sceptre, 
and  give  his  Courtiers  opportunity  of  catching  at  it. 
As  it  befell  King  John  II.  who  fo  wholly  gave  himfelf 
up  to  the  Diveriions  of  Poetry  and  Mufick,   that  he 
could  not  endure   the  Weight  of  Affairs,  and  either 
carelefly  tranfaded  them  himfelf,  or  left  'em  totally  to 
the  Management  of  his  Miniflers  ^  rather  chufing  this 
fottilh  Eafe,  than  the  glorious  Labour  of  Government  ^ 
not  at  all  regarding  the  Examples  of  his  Heroick  Prede- 

celFors. 
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celTon^  So  we  often  find,  that  the  Vertue  and  ar- 
dent Courage  of  Anceftors  is  wholly  extinguilh'd  in 
their  Poflerity,  by  the  Luxury  and  Voluptuoufnefs  of 
Empire,  and  fo  the  Race  of  great  Princes  becomes  dege- 
nerate ^  as  we  fee  in  Horfes,  when  they  are  remov'd  from 
a  dry  and  lean  Pafture,  into  one  too  fat  and  fertile. 
This  Confideration  mov'd  Frederick  King  of  Naples^  upon 
his  Death-bed,  to  write  to  his  Son  the  Duke  oicalabria^ 
to  inure  his  Body  to  Military  Exercife,  and  not  fuffer 
himfelf  to  be  debauch'd  by  Pleaflires,  nor  vanquilli'd  by 
Difficulties  and  Dangers  *,  Labour  and  Employment; 
is,  as  it  were,  the  Anchor  of  the  Mind  :  without  which, 
it  would  be  tofsM  about  with  the  Waves  of  Paflion,  and 
dafh'd  to  pieces  upon  the  Rocks  of  Vice.  God  enjoyn'd 
Labour  to  Man,  as  a  Punifhment  •,  yet  fo,  as  it  might  be 
at  the  fame  time  the  Means  of  his  Qiiiet  and  Profpe- 
rity  (i).  Thole  Foundations  and  noble  Superftrn(^ures 
of  the  Monarchies  of  the  Aiedes^  Ajfyrians^  Greeks  and 
Romans^  were  not  founded  by  Sloth  and  Lazinefs,  but 
by  Toil  and  Labour.  It  was  that  which  fo  long  fupportecl 
their  Grandeur  j  'tis  this  which  Hill  preferves  Oeco- 
nomies  in  Kingdoms :  For  fince  it  partly  depends  upoi> 
the  mutual  Affiftance  of  Peoples  Labours,  when  they 
flag,  all  thofe  Conveniencies  at  the  fame  time  ceafe  ^ 
which  oblig'd  Men  to  Society  and  Order  of  Govern- 
ment. Divine  Wifdom  propofes  the  Exam_plc  of  the 
Ant,  to  inllruct  Men  in  their  Duty  ^  for  that,  with  great 
Care  and  Prudence,  lays  up  a  Store  in  the  Summer,  to 
fupply  its  Neceflity  in  Winter  (2).  Let  Princes  learn 
from  this  little,  prudent  Animal,  timely  to  provide 
their  Cities,  Forts  and  Garrifons  with  NeceflTaries^  and 
to  make  Preparations  in  the  Winter,  to  meet  the  Enemy 
in  the  Spring.  Nor  is  the  Commonwealth  of  Bees  iels 
affiduous  than  thefe  %  you  Ihall  never  find  them  idle,  but 
continually  employ'd  both  within  and  without  their  little 
Cells  ^  the  Diligence  of  each,  caufes  the  Profperity  of 
all.    And  if  the  Labour  of  thefe  little  Animals  can 

*  Mar.Hift.  Hifp.  1.  28.  C.  ii.    (r)  Gsn.  3. 19.    {2)  Frov.S.  6. 
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enrich  the  whole  World  with  Honey  and  Wax  ^   What 
would  a  Kingdom  do,  in  which  all  the  People  fhould. 
be  equally  Induftrious  ?     For  this  Reafon,  iji  China^  tho' 
it  be  fo  Populous,  that  it  reckons  Seventy  Millions  of 
Inhabitants  •,  they  all  live  in  the  greateft  Affluence  and 
Plenty,  there  being  none  among  them  butexercifesfome 
Trade.    The  Scarcity  of  things  in  Spain^  proceeds  from 
the  want  of  this,  not  from  the  Infertility  of  the  Soil  ^ 
for  in  the  Countries  oiMi'trci.azu.diCarthagena^WhtzX.  re- 
turns a  hundred  Corns  for  one,  and  might  thereby  fuftain 
a  War  for  many  Ages  :  But  this  Misfortune  arrives  from 
the  negled  of  Husbandry,  Trades,  Bufinefs,  and  Com- 
merce ^  the  People,  even  the  meaneft  of  them,  being  fo 
exceflive  proud,  that  they  can't  be  content  with  what 
Lot  Nature  has  given  them,  but  afpire  to  fomething 
greater,   loathing  thofe  Employments  which  are  not 
agreeable  to  their  affedied  Grandeur.    The  Reafon  of 
which,  feemstobe,  that  the  Bounds  between  the  Nobi- 
lity and  the  Commonalty  are  not  fo  well  diftinguifti'd 
with  us,  as  in  Germmy. 

But  as  Noble  and  Well-employ'd  Labour  is  Advan- 
tageous, that  which  is  Nice  and  Superfluous  is  Preju- 
dicial. For  Mens  Minds  are  not  lefs  eflemin^ted  by  foft 
and  eafie  Employments,  than  by  Idlenefs. 

Wherefore  the  Prince  ought  to  take  particular  care 
to  employ  his  Subjeds  in  fuch  Arts  as  tend  to  the  De- 
fence and  Prefervation  of  the  State,  not  to  Luxury  and 
Debauchery.  How  many  Hands  are  vainly  wearied  in 
adorning  one  Finger,  and  how  few  in  the  Neceffities  of 
the  Body  ?  How  many  are  employed  in  making  Con- 
veniencies  for  Pleafure  and  Recreation,  and  how  few  in 
making  necefTary  Works  for  the  Defence  of  Cities  ? 
How  many  in  Gardening,  and  farming  curious  Figures 
in  Box  or  Myrtle  ^  and  how  few  in  Agriculture  > 
Whence  we  fee  Kingdoms  abound  fo  much  in  fuperfiuous 
Trifles,  and  want  thofe  things  which  are  molt  neccITary. 
Since  therefore  Labour  is  fo  conducive  to  the  Preferva- 
tion of  a  State,  the  Prince  ought  to  take  care  that  it  he 
continual,  and  not  be  hindred  by  too  great  a  uumber  of 
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Holy-Days,  fuch  as  the  People,  through  a  kind  of  Pious 
Levity,  dedicate  to  Divine  Worfhip  :  For  Experience 
ihews  us,  that  fuch  are  more  employ'd  in  profane  Games 
and  Sports,  than  Religious  Exercife.  But  if  Labourers 
would  fpend  thofe  Days,  as  we  read  St.  Ifidore  of  Madrid 
did,  'twere  to  be  hop'd  that  the  Time  would  not  be 
loft,  and  that  Angels  would  defcend  and  hold  the  Plough: 
But  Experience  has'  taught  us  the  contrary.  One  Holy- 
day  in  which  all  Arts  and  Trade  ceafes,  is  more  con- 
liderable  than  any  Tax  ^  and,  as  St.  Chryfofiom  fays,  Saints 
take  719  delist  in  being  worjhipp''d^  at  the  Expence  of  the 
Poor  (^).  So  that  Holy-Days  and  Working-Days 
fhould  be  fo  divided,  as  that  thofe  might  not  hinder  the 
other  ('4J.  And  it  was  argued  in  the  Council  ofMentZy 
in  the  time  of  Pope  Leo  III.  whether  'twas  not  better 
either  to  reduce  them  to  a  lefs  Number,  or  elfe  to  trans- 
ferr  Tome  of  them  to  the  next  Sundays. 

Though  generally  the  End  of  all  Adions  is  Reft,  yet 
'tis  otherwife  in  thofe  which  belong  to  Government : 
For  'tis  not  fufficient  for  Princes  and  States  to  labour,  but 
their  Labour  muft  alfo  be  continual.  One  Hour's  Neg- 
ligence in  a  Garrifon,  fruftrates  the  Care  and  Vigilance 
or  many  Months.  The  Roman  Empire,  which  had  been 
fupported  by  the  Labour  and  Valour  of  Six  Ages,  was 
ruin'd  by  the  Negligence  of  a  few  Months.  Spain  would 
fcarce  repair  the  Lofs  in  Eight  Year,  which  it  fuitain'd 
in  Eight  Months.  There  fhould  be  no  Interpofition  of 
Idlenefs  between  the  Acquifition  and  Prefervation  of 
Empires.  The  Husbandman  has  no  fooner  got  his  Har- 
veft  into  the  Barn,  but  he  immediately  goes  to  Plough 
again  ^  his  Labours  never  end,  but  continually  renew. 
If  he  Ihould  rely  upon  his  Grainery,  and  leave  his  Lands 
untill'd  •,  he  would  foon  find  one  empty,  and  the  other 
over-run  with  Weeds  and  Bryers.  But  there  is  this 
difference   between  the  Husbandman  and  the  Prince-, 

(9)  Non  ^Anient  Mtrtyres^  qumdi  ex  iUit  pecmiii  honor  Amur,  inquibui 
pAupsresplorant.  St.  Chryfbft.  flip.  Matth.  (4)  Opcrtsre  dividi  fxcros 
G"  negotiofos  diesj  auitut  divina  cokrentur,  CT  Imm4na  mn-  mpedirent. 
Tac.  15.  Aanal. 
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That  he  has  his  Set-times  of  Sowing  and  Reaping,  but 
the  Prince  has  not :  For  in  Government,  a)!  Months  are 
Septembers  to  Sow,  and  Jlitaitfts  to  Reap  in. 

Let  not  a  Prince  believe  that  the  Pains  and  Labours  of 
his  Anceftors  excufe  him,  for  this  Motion  muft  be  con- 
tinual :  And  as  declining  things  furely  fall,  unlefs  fuppor- 
ted  by  fome  new  Force  ^  fo  do  Empires,  unlefs  fuflain'd 
by  the  Strength  of  theiiucceflbr.  This  is  theCaufeTaswe 
have  obferv'd  j  of  the  Ruities  of  all  Kingdoms.  When 
any  Monarchy  fhall  be  once  inftituted  and  founded,  it 
fhould  ne'er  be  idle,  but  ihould  imitate  Heaven,  whofe 
Orbs  contmue  their  Motion  from  their  firfl  Creation  ; 
and  if  theyihould  once  ftop,  the  Generation  and  Pro- 
duction of  ail  Things  would  ceafe.  The  Exercife  of 
States  (hould  be  always  continual  and  vigorous,  and  not 
be  corrupted  by  Idlenefs  or  Intermiffion ;  as  we  fee  the 
Sea,  if  not  agitated  by  the  Winds,  is  kept  in  Motion  by 
its  Tides.  Citizens  who  carelefiy  give  themfelves  up  to 
Pleafure  and  Luxury,  without  ever  moving  their  Hands 
to  Work  or  Labour,  are  their  own  greatelt  Enemies. 
Such  Idlenefs  plots  againll  the  Laws  and  Government^ 
and  is  nourilh'd  by  Vice,  from  whence  proceeds  all  the 
Internal  and  External  Mi^ortunes  of  States.  ThatRepofe 
only  is  commendable  and  beneficial  which  is  the  Gift  of 
Peace,  and  which  is  employed  in  Trade,  and  Employ- 
ments and  Exercifes  Military  and  Civil,  by  which  all 
enjoy  a  ferene,  peaceable  and  fecure  Tranquility, 
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'>  H  E  Steel  would  lofe  its  Spring,  and  the  String 
its  Force,  if  a  Bow  were  always  bent.  Labour 
^^  is  necellary  and  beneficial,  but  cannot  continue 
without  fome  intermiflion.  The  Yoke  does  not  always 
hang  upon  the  Oxe's  Neck.  The  Force  and  Vigour  of 
Things  confifts  in  Viciffitude.  From  Motion  comes  Relt, 
and  from  thence  Motion  again  (\).  Nothings  (fays  the 
wife  Alfhonfo)  can  continue  lanf^  which  takes  no  Re- 
fpite.  Even  Land  muft  be  Fallowed,  that  it  may  af- 
terwards bring  better  Crops.  Vertue  is  refrefh'd  and 
ftrengthnfd  by  Reft  (2),  like  the  Stream  of  a  Fountain 

(0  tfoflra^n  omnem  vitam^  in  remifftonem  atque  fludium  ejfe  divifavi, 
Plar.  de  lib.  Educat.  (2)  Otium  cnim  turn  ad  virtutes genernndnSj  tw^ 
ad  sivlhit  munsra  obennda  reiumntur.  Arift,  ifol.  I,  7.  c.  9. 
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For  this  Reafon,  Day  and  Night  have  divided  the 
Hours  into  Labour  and  Reft.  While  half  the  World 
wakes,  th'other  fleeps.  And  the  Ancients  feign'd,  that 
even  Jove  himfelf  fometimes  eas'd  himfelf,  by  laying  the 
Burthen  of  the  World  upon  the  Shoulders  oi  Atlas. 
The  mofl  Robufl  Conftitutions  are  not  able  continually 
to  bear  the  Fatigues  of  Government.  Continual  Toil 
weakens  the  Body->  and  befots  the  Mind  3  fo  does  alfo 
too  much  Eafe  (3).  It  Ihould  be  therefore  only  as 
a  Watering  to  Plants,  which  refrelhes,  not  drowns 
them:  or  like  Sleep,  which,  if  moderate,  corroborates; 
if  exceflive,  rather  enervates  the  Body.  There  are  no 
Diverfions  better  than  thofe  which  at  the  fame  time  re- 
create and  inflrud  the  Mind,  as  does  the  Converfation 
of  ingenious  and  learned  Perfons.  Such  the  Emperor 
Adrian  always  entertained  at  his  Table  \  which,  for 
that  reafon,  Philofiratm  call'd,  A  Re'ndezjvoiiz.  of  the 
Learned.  The  fame,  Rliny  commends  in  Trajan  ;  and 
Laynfridim  in  Alexander  Severm  (4).  Alphonfo^  King 
of  Naples^  always  retir'd  with  them,  after  Dinner,  into 
another  Apartment,  that  he  might  fas  he  us'd  to  fay) 
feed  hio  Mind^  as  he  had  done  his  Body.  Tiberim  never 
travell'd  from  Rome  without  Ncrva  and  Attic w^  Men 
of  ex'cellent  Learning,  to  dired  him  (%).  France ^  the 
Firft  King  oi  France^  learn'd  fo  much  from  his  conftant 
and  continual  Converfation  with  fuch  learned  Men,  that 
though  he  had'  never  apply'd  himfelf  to  Literature,  he 

(3)  Nafcitur  ex  afftduitate  labo-um  animorum  hebetatio  quaJam,  <fyr 
languor.  Senec.de  Tranquil.  Anim.  (4)  Cum  inter  fms  convivaretur, 
aut  Vlpianum,  aut  doBos  homines  adhihbat,  nt  habere  fabulas  liter atAS^ 
quibujfe  recreari  dicebat  (^  pafci.  Lamp,  in  Vic  Akx.  Sev.  (5)  Ccc- 
cetus  l-Tervit,cui  legumperitia :  eques  Romitnus,pr<xter  Sejaiium,<^  illHJrribus 
Curtius  Atticus  •,  (£teri  libemiibus  artibus  praditi  ferme  Grxd,  quorum 
fcrmnibM  levaretur,  Tac  4.  Annd. 
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would  difcourfe  very  pertinently  upon  any  Subjeft.     But 
this  commendable  Cnflom  is  ont  of  date  •,  and  inftead  of 
it,  Princes  keep  Buffoons,  Jefters,  and  Ridiculous  Pel- 
lov/s,  for  their  Entertainment  at  Table.    The  Errors 
and  Shame  of  Nature  are  become  now  their  Diverfions. 
They  love  to   hear  themfelvcs  prais'd,  though  unde- 
fervedly  :  And  though  Reafon  and  Modefly  would  re- 
jeft  thofe  Praifes,  as  coming  from  fome  Fool  *,  yet  Self- 
conceit  eafily  receives  them  ^  and  the  Ears  being  by  de- 
grees us'd  to  them,   foon  give  way  to  Flatterers  and 
Pick-thanks.     Their  jefls  impofe  upon  the  Will,  being 
generally   obfcene,   fometimes    vicious.     And  if  fuch 
Buffoonry  can  divert  the  Mind,  how  much  more  will  the 
neat  and  witty  Difcourfes  of  the  Learned,  who  not  being  ^ 
too  grave  and  rigid  fas  they  are   fometimesj  can  be  : 
facetious  and  witty  upon  occafion  ?     If  there  be  any 
Diveriion  in  looking  upon  fome  mifhapen,   ridiculous 
Monfter  ^  What  Satisfaction  will  it  be,  to  hear  of  the  ; 
prodigious  Works  of  Nature,  and  to  difcourfe  of  her 
Wonders  and  Secrets  ?  Athenxm  mentions  of  Anachar[m^  . 
that  Ibme  of  thefe  Buffoons  being  once  brought  to  Table, 
to  promote  Mirth,  he  remained  grave  and  ferious,  but 
laught  heartily  at  the  fight  of  an  Ape,  faying.  That  that 
minimal  was  naiurally  ridiculous^  hut  Man  only  by  j4rt^  and  i 
hafe  Afe^ation  (6)      This  Compofure  was  great,  and  \ 
becoming  the  Dignity  of  a  Prince.    Thefe  Fools  arc  a  \ 
kind  of  Publick  Spies  in  Courts,  Corruptors  of  Manners,  , 
and  very  often  Plotters  againft  the  Prince  and  State  :  | 
For  which  Reafon,  the  Emperors  Anguflrm^  and  Alexander  1 
Severm^  would  never  entertain  them.     If  they  are  good  I 
for  any  thing,  'tis  for  the  Truth  they  teil  the  Great 
Ones  byway  of  J  eft. 

Some  Princes,  through  the  Glory  and  Ambition  of  | 
Affairs,  think  themfelves  fufHciently  eas'd,  in  refting  | 


(6)  Acchisin  conviv'iutn  peritis  adrifumcommovendumhommbuiy  [ohm 
cmniumnon  rifijje,  loji  autemindn^iajimia  in  rifiim  folutum,  dixifj^  Na- 
tura  id.  Animal  udiculunif  hominm  mm  ane^  ^  Jludfo  -eo^i^s  prnm 
honefto,   Adien.  1.  4. 
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from  Matters  of  Importance,  and  employing  themfelves 
in  thofe  of  lefs  moment  \  as  the  Hair  of  a  Mad  Dog 
cures  his  Bite.  But  becaufe  then  all  Minds  are  not  di- 
verted by  this' means,  and  that  there  is  no  Affair,  though 
never  fo  little,  but  requires  Attention  enough  to  tire  the 
Mind  ^  'tis  neceiTary  to  befometimes  wholly  unemploy'd, 
and  to  quit,  for  a  time,  the  Trouble  and  Toil  of  Govern- 
ment (7).  Buiinefs  ought  to  be  fo  mix'd  with  Diver- 
fion  and  Paflime,  as  that  the  Mind  may  neither  be  op- 
prefs'd  by  the  firft,  nor  enervated  by  the  latter  :  It  being 
like  a  Mill,  which  having  nothing  to  grind,  wears  out 
it  feif.  Pope  Innocent  VIII.  fometimes  laid  by  the  Helm 
of  the  Church,  and  diverted  himfelf  in  his  Garden,  in 
planting  Trees.  In  thefe  Truces  of  Repofe ,  Age,  Time, 
ard  the  Quality  of  the  Diverfion,  ought  alfo  to  be  con- 
fider'd  :  So  that  Gaiety  mayn't  be  offenfive  to  Referv'd- 
nefs,  Ingenuity  to  Gravity,  nor  Recreation  to  Majefly. 
For  fome  Paftimes  not  only  debafe  the  Mind,  but  alfo 
diminifh  the  Prince's  Authority.  So  Anaxerxes  was 
infamous  for  Spinning  •,  VUmes^  a  King  of  Lydia^  for 
fifhing  for  Frogs  •,  Angitftm^  for  playing  at  Even  or  Odd 
with  the  Boys  ^  Domitian^  for  killing  Flyes  with  a 
Bodkin  ^  Solyman^  for  making  Pins  ;  and  Seltm^  for 
Embroidering  with  the  Women.  While  the  Prince  is 
young,  there  are  no  Diverfions  more  proper  than  fuch 
as  confirm  the  Mind  and  Body  ^  fuch  as  Fencing,  Horfe- 
races.  Tennis,  and  Hunting  :>  and  alfo  thofe  Noble  Arts 
of  Mufick  and  Painting,  which  we  elfewhere  commended 
in  a  Prince's  Education  ^  which  are  very  requifite  to 
refrefh  the  Spirits,  when  exhaufted  by  Affiduity  of 
Affairs,  provided  they  be  us'd  with  Moderation :  So  as 
'not  to  waffle  that  Time  therein,  which  fliould  be  employ 'd 
in  Matters  of  State. 

King  Ferdinand  the  Catholick  diverted  himfelf  fo  pro- 
fitably, that  even  amidfl;  his  Recreations  he  forgot  not 
his  Affairs  •,  but  while  a  Hawking,  he  gave  ear  to  the 
Journals  and  Difpatches  which  his  Secretary  read  to  him, 

(7)  Satit  Onerum  FrmJfibuSf  [atis  etiav^  fotenm.  Tac.  3.  Anr.al. 
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and  at  the  fame  time  obferv'd  the  Game.  Emanuel^  King 
of  TortHgal^  never  deny'd  Audience  amidfl  his  Diver- 
fions.  A  Prince  Ihould  divert  himfelf  upon  Affairs,  as 
the  Dolphin  does  upon  the  Waves,  though  never  fo 
deep,  not  feekingthe  quiet  Retreat  of  feme  River.  His 
Repofe  fhould  not  be  Idlenefs,  but  Refrefhment. 

'Twiil  be  convenient  fometimes  to  entertain  the  People 
with  Publick  Diverfions,  that  they  may  breath  a  little, 
and  return  more  vigoroiifly  to  their  Work,  upon  which 
their  Thoughts  are  employ'd  :  For  if  they  are  always 
fad  and  melancholy,  they  turn  them  againft  the  Prince 
and  Magiftracy  ^  whereas  if  they  are  allow'd  fome  Re- 
frefhment and  Recreation,  they  fubmit  their  Necks  to 
any  Burthen  \  and  lofing  their  Heat  and  Reftinefs, 
live  in  Obedience.  For  this  reafon,  Cra^fus  told  Cyrm^ 
That  he  mitH  learn  his  Lydians  to  S'mgy  Dance^  and  Revel^ 
if  he  would  keep  them  in  Obedience  {%).  Thefe  Diver- 
iions  keep  the  People  as  firm  in  their  Obedience,  as  did 
that  Method  of  Pharaoh^  in  employing  the  People  of 
/frael  m  m^aking  Bricks.  For  the  fame  reafon,  J.rrlcola 
granted  the  Britains  many  of  thefe  Diverfions  ^  and  they 
looked  upon  that  as  a  Favour,  which  was  part  of  their 
Slavery  fp).  This  the  Embafladors  of  the  Tencieri 
3<:new,  when  being  fent  to  Cologn^  they  propos'd  the 
Reflitution  of  their  Ancient  Native  Cufloms,  and  the 
Abolition  of  thofe  Pleafares  which  the  Romans  had  intro- 
duced, by  which  they  fubdu'd  more  than  by  Force  of 
Arms  (lo). 

States  being  more  obfervant  of  this  Policy,  than 
Princes,  permit  every  one  to  live  according  to  his  Plea- 
fure,  conniving  at  Vices,  that  the  People  may  lefs  ap- 
prehend the  Tyranny  of  the  Magiltracy,  and  be  more  in 
love  with  that  way  of  Government,  taking  this  Licence 

(8)  Impera,  m iiberos  citluram  pulfjre, pfallei e^auponari  doceam^ ^  rnox 
comperies^  0 1(ex,  viros  in  muUeres  degenerafe,  nihilque  metuendiin,  m 
rcbeUes  a  te  nnquam  defcifc^nt.  Herod,  lib.  40  (^)  iJque  npud  mpC" 
ritos  l.umanitoj  vocabntur,  cum  pars  fervitutis  efet.  Tac.  in  Vic.  Agr. 
(i")  Inftitnta  cultutnipue  putrium  refumite,  abruptis  voluptatibus  quibm 
RommplHi  adyerfus  fubjeilos,  qumamisvfJ.'snt.  Tac.  4.  Hift. 
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for  Liberty  \  they  being  ever  more  prone  to  a  Diflblute, 
than  a  Regular  way  of  living  (\\).  But  this  Policy  is 
none  of  the  fafeft :  For  when  People  have  once  laid  alide 
Refped  for  Vertue  and  the  Laws,  they  begin  to  defpife 
the  Authority  of  the  Magiltracy  ^  nay,  almoft  all  Mif- 
chiefs  in  States  proceed  from  Libertinifm  \  it  being  fuffi- 
cient  to  keep  the  People  in  Peace  and  Tranquility,  and 
to  allow  them  fome  honeft  and  agreeable  Recreations. 
To  live  conformable  to  Government,  is  not  Slavery, 
but  Liberty.  But  lince  in  all  things  the  Publick  Good 
ought  to  be  the  only  aim,  'tis  conducive  to  convert  all 
thefe  Diverfions  into  fuch  Paitimes  as  exercife  the 
Strength ,  prohibiting  all  fuch  as  depend  upon  Luck,  as 
pernicious  both  to  the  Government  and  Subjeft  :  To 
thefe,  becaufe  they  give  themfelves  fo  much  to  them, 
that  they  negled  their  BuHnefs  \  to  that,  becaufe  by  fuch 
Games  the  People  fquander  away  their  Livelyhood , 
and  fo,  through  Want,  are  neceffitated  to  Plunder  and 
Rebel. 


(ii)  Item  vivere  ut  quifqui  vclit  permijji'>,  f^oniam  fic  magna  erhtili 
Kei\i.  ftwentium  muUitudOy  nam  vu<go  dijfoluta  gratior  ejl  quam  temper  at  z 
vita.   Aiift.  6.  Pol  A. 
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EMBLEM    LXXIIL 


TH  E  Difeafes  of  States  are  hidden :  Nor  can  any 
one  judge  of  them  by  their  prefent  Difpofition  \ 
for  when  they  feem  in  full  Health  and  Vigour, 
they  are  taken  ill  of  a  fudden,  the  Diltemper  breaking 
out  when  leall  thought  of  ^  like  the  Vapours  of  the 
Earth,  which  are  not  vifible  till  gathered  into  Clouds, 
Wherefore  a  Prince  ought  carefully  to  remedy  the  firfi; 
Symptoms  j  nor  are  they  to  be  flighted,  as  feeming  fri- 
volous and  diftant :  as  neither  the  firft  Rumors  of  Ills, 
though  to  appearance  never  fo  unreafonable.  Who  can 
penetrate  the  unfetled  Defigns  of  the  frantick  Mohb  f 
Upon  the  leail  Occafion,  the  leaft  Shadow  of  Slavery, 
or  Male-Adminiftration,  it  rifes,  and  takes  Arms  againft 
the  Princep    Seditions  arife  from  fmall  Caufes,  and  after- 

wards 
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wards  proceed  to  greater  ( i ).  If  they  are  neglecled 
at  firll,  they  will  be  at  laft  incurable  ^  they  fpriiig  like 
Rivers  from  fmall  Fountains,  and  afterwards  flow  into 
large  Streams.  Their  Beginnings  always  create  too  much 
Fear,  or  too  much  Confidence  (2).  Thefe  Confidera- 
tions  kept  Tiher'uis  in  fufpence,  when  he  had  notice  that 
a  certain  Slave  pretended  to  be  ^grij>pa^  and  began  to 
raife  Commotions  in  the  Empire  :  For  he  was  in  doubt 
whether  he  Ihould  punilh  him  out  of  hand,  or  let  Time 
difcover  the  Cheat  ^  fometimes  confidering  that  nothing 
Ihould  be  flighted,  then  again,  that  he  ought  not  to  be 
frighted  at  every  thing,  being  dubious  between  Shame 
and  Fear,  but  at  laft  he  refolved  upon  a  Remedy  (3). 
Certain  it  is,  that  fometimes  the  Torrent  of  the  Mutinous 
Afobh  is  fo  rapid,  that  unlefs  Care  be  taken,  it  leaves 
its  own  Channel  dry,  or  falls  into  Civil  Wars,  the  Con- 
fequencesof  which  are  always  terrible,  but  are,  if  taken 
in  time,  moderated  by  Accidents  and  Chance,  and 
wholly  qualh'd  by  Care  and  Prudence  (4).  Experience 
Jliews  many  ways  to  appeafe  the  Commotions  and  Sedi- 
tions of  Kingdoms  -^  fometimes  Chance  offers  them,  and 
fometimes  the  Inclination  of  the  Seditious.  As  it  hap- 
pened to  Driifpfj^  v^^ho  feeing  the  Legions  repent  of  their 
Laving  Mutiny'd,  becaufe  of  an  Eclipfe  of  the  Moon, 
which  happened  at  that  time,  and  which  they  took  for 
an  ill  Omen,  made  ufe  of  that  Inclination  to  appeafe 
"em  (%).  The  fame  alfo  Herman  Cortez.  did,  upon  ano- 
ther Occafion.  Nor  are  thefe  Means  to  be  flighted  as 
frivolous  ^  for  the  Mohh  is  often  quieted  with  the  fame 
Eafe  it  is  rais'd  :  Neither  of  which  Motions  are  guided 
by  Reafon.     A  blind  Hurry  puts  them  in  motion,  and 

(i)  Exparvis  orta  fei'ticne  de  rebus  mi'^i  dijjidetur.  Arid.  I.  5.  Pol. 
cap.  4.  {2)Primi4  eventibusmetum  acpduciamgigni.  Tac.  l.i2.Annal. 
C3)  n  ne  militum  fervum  fuum  coerceret,  an  imnem  credulitatem  tempore 
ipfo  vanefcerefineret^  modo  nihil  fpemendum,  moio  omnia  metuenda,  ambi- 
^uus  pudms  ac  wetus  reputabat.  Tac.  2.  Anral.  (4)  Initia  belhrum 
4;iuliumfortun£permittenda,vi^oridm  confilHi  ^  rationeperf.ci.T^c.zMxfi. 
(5)  Vtendnm  inclinatione  eu  C<efar,  ^  qua  cafus  obtuleraty  in  [apjmim 
vertenda  ratus.  Tac.  i.  Aonal. 
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an  empty  Shadow  ftops  'em.  All  the  Art  lies  in  know- 
ing how  to  humour  their  Rage  ^  while  that  works,  they 
are  uncontrollable  ;,  they  always  either  fear,  or  are 
fear'd  (6).  If  any  one  fhould  endeavour,  by  a  fet,  pre- 
meditated Speech,  to  appeafe  and  quiet  them,  he  would 
lofe  his  Time  and  Pains.  A  Iharp  Sentence,  or  fevere 
Check,  has  more  Force  than  all  the  Rhetorick  in  the 
World.  Julius  Cafar  with  one  Word  quafh'd  a  Mutiny 
among  the  Soldiers  ^ 

^  Begone^  yc  Roman  Drones^ 

And  leave  our  Enjigns  to  he  born  by  A'fefh 

But  the  moll  effedual  Means  to  pacific  a  Sedition,  is 
Divifion  ^  by  drawing  the  Heads  thereof  into  divers 
Fadions  and  Parties.  This  Way  we  ufe  with  Bees, 
whene'er  that  Wing'd  People  begin  to  Mutiny,  (  for 
even  that  Republick  has  its  Inteftine  Broils)  and  leaving 
their  waxen  Houfes,  begin  to  gather  in  the  Air,  by 
throwing  a  little  Duft  among  them,  they  are  foon  fepa- 
rated  : 

'f-  Throw  but  a  little  Sand^  they  fettle  flraiorht. 

Whence  the  Figure  and  Motto  of  this  prefent  Emblem 
is  taken.  Biit  though  this  Divifion  be  always  good , 
'tis  more  Prudence  thereby  to  prevent  Ills  e're  they 
happen,  than  to  remedy  them  afterwards.  King 
Ferdifiand  IV.  underllanding  the  Commotions  of  fome 
of  the  Nobility  of  Galicia^  fent  for  them  j  and  giving 
them  Commiffions,  fent  them  to  the  Wars.  The  Romans 
us'd  to  fend  all  turbulent  and  feditious  Men  to  their 
Colonies  or  Armies.  PHhllm^^miUns  tranfported  the 
chief  Authors  of  Seditions  to  Italy  ^  as  alfo  Charles  V. 
did  the  Nobles  of  Saxony.  Rutilius  and  Germanicns^ 
infteadofPunifliing  fome  Mutineers,  made 'em  Freemen. 
Drufm  appeas'd  the  Mutinous  Legions,  by  feparating 
them  from  one  another  (7).      Loyalty,  and  Military 

(5)  Nihil  in  vulgo  moiicwn  :  terrere  n'l  paveant,  ub'i  pertimuerint  impune 
contemni.  Tac,  I- Anml.  *  Lucan.  f  Virg.  in  Gcorg,  (y)Tyronem 
aveteunOj  Le^ionem  a  Legions di^ocmt,  Tae.  i.Annal. 
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Vertue,  are  maintain'd  by  Divifion,  becaufe  it  hinders 
Forces  and  Vices  from  joyning.  For  this  Reafon,  the 
Armies  were  feparated,  in  the  time  of  Galha  (8)  'Tis 
for  ihis  Reafon,  that  many  think  it  requifite  to  prohibit 
all  Cabals  and  Meetings  of  the  People  :  For  the  fame 
Caufe,  Grand  Cairo  was  divided  into  feveral  Diftrifts  or 
Parifhes,  by  very  high  Walls,  that  the  People  might 
not  fo  eafily  affociate.  Nor  is  it  any  thing  elfe  that  has 
iR)  long  preferv'd  Venice  in  quiet,  than  that  all  its  Streets 
^re  divided  by  the  Sea.  Separation  makes  People  dubious 
and  unrefolv'd,  not  knowing  which  Part  is  fafell  ^  but 
without  that^  they  would  all  unanimouily  fide  with  the 
Strongeft  (9).  This  made  Fifander  fow  Difcord  among 
t\it  Athenians^  that  he  might  divide  and  feparate  them. 

In  Military  Seditions,  'twill  be  fometimes  conducive 
to  fetthem  together  by  the  Ears  (lo);  for  one  Mutiny 
is  generally  remedied  by  another.  The  Roman  Senate 
was  advised,  upon  a  certain  Popular  Infurredion,  to 
appeafe  the  Mobb  by  the  Mobb  (11),  weakning  their 
Force  by  Divifion.  And  doubtlefs  this  is  the  meaning  of 
that  Law  oiSolon^  which  Condemn'd  a  Citizen,  who,  in 
a  Sedition,  did  not  adhere  to  fome  one  Party.  But  this 
is  rather  to  enflame,  tlian  quench  and  divide  it  ^  fince, 
at  this  rate,  there  would  remain  none  who  might  be  Me- 
diators to  compofe  it. 

There  is  alfo  another  effedual  Remedy,  which  is  the 
Prefence  of  the  Prince,  bravely  and  refolutely  confront- 
ing the  Fury  of  the  People  :  For  as  the  Sea,  which 
foams  and  dafhes  againfl:  Rocks  and  Hills,  runs  fmooth 
upon  the  even  Sand  ^  fo  is  the  Mobb  hufh'd  and  quieted 
by  the  ferene  Prefence  of  its  Prince,  jingnflm^  with  his 
Looks,  frighted  the  v4i.^/^;z  Legions  into  Obedience  (12). 
— — ^ —  ■        J    I  I 

(8)  Longis  fpitiif  difcreti  exeycitus,  quod  faluberrimum  efi  ad  continendiim 
militiram  fdem,  nevitiisnecvhibuimifcebantur.  Tac.  i.Hift.  (<^)Sl<oi 
in  feditionibwi  accidit,  unde  plures  erant^  omnes  fuere.  Tac.  i.  Hifi:. 
(ro)  Dux  ad  folvendatn  mihtum  cotifpirationem  alterum  in  alterurn  con- 
citat.  S.  Chryfoft.  (ii^  J{emedium  tumultm  fuit  alius  tumuhus. 
Tac.  2.  Hift.  (12)  Diyus  Auiujlua  vuUu  ^  afpsHu  AUkcai  Legiones 
exterruiu  Tac,  i.Anoal. 
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In  the  Diforders  of  the  German  Legions,  when  the  Sol- 
diers look'd  upon  the  Multitude,  they  Ihouted  ^  but 
when  again  they  call  their  Eyes  upon  C^far^  they  feemed 
to  tremble  (13).  Sedition  is foon  quaih'd  by  Authority 
and  Prefence.  As  the  Blood  hafts  to  the  Affiftance  of 
the  Part  ivounded,  fo  ought  the  Prince  to  affift  with  his 
Prefence  at  the  Diforders  of  his  State.  Majefty  eafily 
reduces  Subjeds  to  their  Obedience  •,  for  in  that  Nature 
has  plac'd  a  certain  Occult  Force,  which  often  produces 
wonderful  Effeds.  Certain  Confpirators  had  enter'd 
the  very  Palace  of  Fcter  IV.  King  oi  Arraaon^  with  a 
Defign  upon  his  Life  \  and  he  readily  going  to  meet 
them,  quite  dalli'd  their  Refolutions.  The  Rebellion 
in  the  Belgick  Provinces  had  never  gone  fo  far,  had 
Philip  n.  been  himfelf  upon  the  Spot.  But  this  Remedy 
ought  well  to  be  weigh'd  and  confider'd  of,  whether  or 
no  abfolute  Neceflity  requires  it :  for  'tis  the  laft  ^  and 
if  that  fails,  there  is  no  other.  For  this  Reafon,  Tiberius 
fent  Driifm  and  Germanicm  to  compofe  the  Mutinous  Le- 
gions in  Hunga,Yy  (14).  The  Prince's  Prefence  is  alfo 
dangerous,  if  "he  be  hated,  or  a  Tyrant  \  for  then  the 
Subjeds  are  willing  and  eager  to  Ihake  oft"  the  Yoke  ct 
Obedience. 

But  if  any  Kingdom  be  divided  into  Fadions,  by  the 
private  Grudges  of  Families  one  to  another,  'tis  Prudence 
to  prohibit  their  Names  from  being  mention'd.  Thus 
did  King  Francis  of  Navarr^  forbidding  any  one,  upon 
fevere  Penalties,  to  be  call'd  Airamom  or  Biamom^yNhich. 
were  two  Families  in  that  Kingdom  at  continual  Enmity. 

But  if  the  Peoples  Didlitisfadion  and  Sedition  proceed 
from  the  Male-Adminiftration  of  feme  Minifter,  there 
is  no  Duft  more  effedual  to  appeafe  them,  than  the 
Punifnment  of  that  Perfon.  If  they  impute  to  the  Mi- 
nifter that  which  is  really  the  Prince's  fault,  and  fo  rile 

(13)  lUi  ^uoiies  ocubs  ad  multitudinem  retukrant  vocibus  truculentU 
firepere,  rurjum  vifj  cafxre  trepidare.  Tac.  i.  Aiinah  C14)  Hefifien- 
tefque  Germmco^S  Drup),  pr.Jfe  afe mitigari^  vd  infringi :  quod aliud  fub- 
fdium  fi  Jmferatorcr^i  fprevifent  ?  T.ic,  i.  AanaL 
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againft  him,  their  Errour  muft  have  its  free  courfe  •,  fmce 
neither  Force  nor  Reafon  can  ftop  it,  without  greater 
Detriment  to  the  Publick.     Innocence,  'tis  true,  will 
thereby  fuffer,  but  not  through  the  Prince's  fault.    In 
all  fuch  great  Accidents  there  is  no  Remedy  without 
jnjuftice,  which  is  compenfated  by  the  Publick  Good  (15). 
Sedition  is  a  Poifon  which  ftrikes  at  the  Heart  ^  and  'tis 
therefore  neceflary  fometimes  to  lop  off  a  Limb,  to  fave 
the  Body  •,  and  to  give  way  to  the  Torrent  of  Fury, 
though  dilagreeable  to  Reafon  and  Juftice.    Thus  did 
Queen  Jfabclla^  in  a  Rifing  of  the  People  of  Sevill :  For 
when  they  infifted  upon  her  turning  Andrew  Cabrera^ 
Governor  of  the  Palace,  out  of  his  Office,  and   were 
running  on  to  further  Demands,  Ihe  cut  'em  off  fhort  ^ 
Gentlemen^  fays  Ihe,  what  you  demand^  I  had  before  refolv^d 
on  ^  Go^  remove  ?iot  only  the  Governor^  but  alfo  all  my  other 
Bomeftlcks.    By  which  Anfwer,  Ihe  feem'd  to  command 
that  which  Ihe  was  forc'd  to,  and  the  Mutineers  took  it 
as  her  Favour  and  Kindnefs  ^  and  having  fatisfy'd  their 
Rage,  by  tumbling  down  thofe  headlong,  whom  they 
found  upon  the  Towers,  they  were  quiet  ^  and  after- 
wards Ihe,  upon  Examining  the  Accufations  which  they 
laid  to  the  Governor's  Charge,  finding  them  unjnfl  and 
groundlefs,  reflor'd  him  to  his  Office.     When  the  Mu- 
tineers think  that  the  Punifhment  of  the  Heads  of  the 
Sedition  will  be  fafficient,  they  fpare  none,  hoping  by 
that  means  to  expiate  their  Crime  ^  as  the  German  Le- 
gions did  (16)  ^  though  Patience  and  Connivance  did 
encreafe  their  Infolence  (17)  j   and  the  more  you  grant 
them,  the  more  they  crave,  as  did  the  Soldiers  which 
Flaccits  fent  to  Rome  (iSj;    Yet  this  chiefly  happens, 
when  the  Perfon  fo  Granting  is  but  of  fmall  Authority 

(15)  Habet  aJiquid  ex  iniciuo  omne  magnum  exemphm,  quod  contr a  fm- 
^uloi  militate  publicarependitur.  Tac.  14.  Annal.  (16)  Gaudehat  at- 
dibus  miles y  taniiuxm  femet  abfoiveret.  Tac.  i.  Annal.  (I'j)  Nihil 
profici  Patientia^  nifi  ut  graviora,  tanquam  ex  facili  tokrantibus  imferen- 
tur.  Tac.  inVit.  Agr.  (18)  Et  Flaccus  multa  concedendo,  nihil  aliui 
effeceratj  quam  ut  acrius expofcsrert^qitcefciebant  negaturum. Tac, 4.  Anna!. 
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among  them,  as  was  FUcchs^  whom  the  whole  Army 
defpifed  (19J.  But  in  the  fore-mention'd  Cafe  oiGer- 
mmkus^  the  Demands  of  the  Mutineers  ought  to  be  com- 
ply'd  with,  though  violent  and  unreafonable,  that  their 
Fury  might  have  been  qualified,  or  that  he  might  have 
had  fome  honourable  Pretence,  to  wave  their  Punifli- 
ment.  He  knew  the  Injuftice  and  Inconvenience  of  a 
general  Punifliment,  and  that  it  would  of  necefTity  involve 
the  Innocent ;  But  though  it  could  not  wholly  be  avoided, 
it  feemed  not  to  be  done  by  his  Command,  but  was 
rather  to  be  imputed  to  Chance,  and  the  Fury  of  the 
Seditious  (20). 

The  fault  of  the  Minifter  ought  to  be  excufed,  as  a 
piece  of  Policy,  when  by  Popular  Conftraint  he  becomes 
Head  of  the  Sedition  •,  that  he  may  afterwards,  when 
their  Fury  begins  to  abate,  with  more  eafe  reduce  them 
to  Obedience.  So  Spnrinna  gave  way  to  the  Soldiers 
Rage,  and  pretended  to  Countenance  them,  that  he 
might  prefer ve  his  Authority  among  them,  when  they 
began  to  repent  (2  O. 

Sometimes  the  People,  upon  pretence  of  Prefervation 
of  their  Liberties  and  Privileges,  encroach  upon  th? 
Royal  Prerogative  :  A  piece  of  Arrogance  that  ought 
by  no  means  to  be  connived  at,  left  they  Ihould  thence 
become  more  fancy.  In  this  Cafe,  the  Punilhment  of 
the  Delinquents  ihould  be  fpcedy,  and  the  Heads  of  the 
Promoters  ituck  up,  as  a  Terrour  to  the  reft,  when  they 
leaft-  think  on't.  For  there  is  nothing  quells  their  Info- 
lence  more,  than  the  Punifliment  of  their  Leaders  (22  j  ^ 
it  being  an  approved  Truth,  That  the  Body  of  the  Adobh 
dare  attempt  nothing  without  them  (23). 

{ig)  Superior  exercitus  Legatum  Hordeniim  FJaccum  fpcrnebat.  I'ac. 
I.  H^ft.  C20)  N'ec  Cdifar  arcebxt,  quitido  nihil  ipfim  yijju,  penes  eofdem 
[nivitli  fi,Ut  CS"  invidia  erat,  Tac  i.  Annal  (21)  Fit  terturitatit 
alieiia  ccmes  Spurinni,  prima  c:a^wi^  mox  ve'Ji  firnuhm^quo  pliu  rudo  itatit 
jmjjet  confiliif,  fi  fiditio  mitefceret.  T^c.  2-  Hift.  (22)  Ne^ue  altud 
gliftentjs  difcordia  remtdiuvty  quiimfi  uma  aheivemaxime  prompti  ffibver- 
tetentur.  Tac. 4.  Annal.  (23  J  N//-77  aufunm pkkm  prindpb4S  amotii» 
Tac  I.  Annal. 
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Raminn^  King  of  Arragon^  being  embroird  in  the 
Infurredtions  of  his  People,  ask'd  Advice  of  the  Abbot 
of  Tomer  :  Who  gave  him  no  Anfwer,  but  v^ith  his 
Switch,  imitating  Pm^Wfr  (24),  lopt  off  the  Heads  of 
the  Talleft  Flowers  in  his  Garden,  (  where  he  was  then 
walking)  and  by  that  fhew'd  him  what  he  was  to  do. 
Upon  which  he  Beheading  the  chief  Authors  of  the  Re- 
bellion, and  reftor'd  Peace  to  his  Kingdom.  The  fame  was 
the  Advice  of  Don  Lopez,  Barrientos^  to  King  Henry  IV. 
Yet  will  it  be  convenient  to  ufe  this  Method  with  fuch 
Moderation,  as  that  the  Execution  may  fall  but  on  few  : 
But  thofe  who  cannot  be  punifli'd,  mufl  be  conniv'd  at, 
or  fo  dealt  with,  as  that  their  Afre(5tions  may  be  gain'd  ; 
as  v^e  read  Of^<>  did,  when  his  Army  Mutiny'd  (25). 
Severity  with  Moderation,  appeafes  all  Commotions : 
For  when  the  Bad  begin  to  fear,  the  Good  will  obey  ^  as 
VochLi  found,  who,  in  a  general  Mutiny  of  the  Legions, 
punilh'd  but  one  Man  (2(5). 

The  Method  alfo  of  the  Punifhment  ought  to  be  fomild, 
as  not  to  give  the  People  occafion  to  refent  it  as  a  Na- 
tional Grievance,  for  that  v/ould  make  them  more  Refo- 
lute.  Slavery,  Wounds,  and  all  the  Miferies  of  War, 
were  not  fo  grievous  to  the  Germans^  as  that  Trophy 
which  Germamcpts  erected  out  of  the  Spoils  of  the  Re- 
bellious Provinces  (27).  Ferdinand  Duke  d^Alba  did 
not  forget  this  Precept,  when  he  ereded  a  Statue  of 
the  Rebels  Heads :  Nor  had  he  omitted  it,  though  he 
had  read  or  heard,  that  Fhellins  would  not  put  to  Death 
Jidiiis  Ci-vllis^  a  Man  of  great  Autliority  among  the 
Dutch  J  left  he  fiiould  thereby  alienate  the  Minds  of  that 

(24)  NamPeri^mdercadHceatori,  fer  auem  Thrafyb'-ilus  confiimm  e]m 
exquheb.it^  nihil  refpotidife  fertU)\  fed  fpicis  eminentibus  fubhtii  fcietem 
ada<iuafe.  Arilh  Pol.  3.  c  9.  (25)  Er  onto  ad  perjlrin^erJos  tr.idcen- 
dnfjue  militum  ttnimos,  feveritatis  inodia  (neque  enim  in  flutes  quam  in 
duos  mmadverti  juferat)  grate  atcepta,  cowpfitiqiie  ad  prafens,  qui  coer^ 
ceri  Jion  foterart.  Tac.  i.  H\i\.  (26)  Lt  inm  wait  paiem,  optimm 
quifqite  juffisparuere.  Tac.  4.  Hid.  (27)  Haud  perinde  Ger trams  vid- 
mra,  lu^^ta,  excidia^  qu^m  w  [pedes  dQh'-e  ^  ira  adfecit.  Tacir.  2. 
Anna!, 
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Warlike  People  (28)  •,  for  he  thought  a  fevere  Animad- 
verfion  more  proper  :  which  neverthelefs  created  no 
Difturbance  ^  though  there  were  not  wanting  thofe  who 
urg'd  it  as  an  Aggravation,  to  make  that  People 
revolt. 

There  isanotherfort  of  Difobedience,  which  proceeds 
from  a  too  zealous  and  inconfiderate  Fidelity  •,  in  which 
cafe  the  Subjcds  are  to  be  brought  to  their  Duty,  by 
benign  and  mild  Means.  Such  as  John  II.  King  of 
Arragon^  us'd,  in  an  Infurredion  at  Barcelona^  upon  the 
Death  of  his  Son,  Prince  Charles :  For  he  wrote  to  that 
City,  That  unlefs  compell'd  by  NecelTity,  he  would 
never  ufe  violent  Methods  •,  but  that  if  they  would  re- 
turn to  their  Obedience,  he  would  ufe  them  as  his  own 
Children.  This  Mildnefs,  and  his  Promife  of  a  General 
Pardon,  reduced  them  all  to  their  Devoir.  A  Prince 
ought  always  to  difcover  an  Inclination  to  Clemency  ; 
for  without  Hopes  of  that,  Criminals  grow  defperate. 
For  which  Reafon,  Valemlmu^  after  he  had  mov'd  the 
People  oiTrevesXodi  Rebellion,  order'dthe  I^omanEm- 
balTadors  to  be  kill'd,  that  he  might,  by  the  Peoples 
Defpair,  ftrengthen  his  Crime  (29).  Sedition  turns 
to  Obftinacy,  where  there  is  no  Hopes  of  Pardon  •,  and 
the  Seditious  had  rather  die  Rebels,  than  Malefadors. 
Upon  this  account,  thofe  who  followed  the  Fadion  of 
VitelliHs^  were  PardondCso).  This  Generofity  is  par- 
ticularly necelTary  in  Infurredions  of  the  Mobb.  This 
King  Ferdinand  the  Holy  us'd  in  the  Commotions  of 
Caftile ;  and  John  I.  in  the  Convention  of  the  States  of 
GnadaUjara^  pardoning  all  thofe  who  fided  with  the 
Portuanefe.  But  if  a  Prin'ce  has  loll  his  Reputation,  and 
is  in  contempt  with  his  Subjects  ^  then,  I  confefs.  Cle- 
mency will  be  of  fmall  ufe  :  nay,  thofe  very  Remedies 
which  fhould  cure  thefe  Wounds,  do  more  exulcerate, 
and  render  them  incurable.     For  his  Authority  once 

CsS^  Jmim  ighur  Civilis  fericulo  exempt!'..^  pntfotens  iwer  Batavoi^  re 
fupplicjo ejus  ferox gens alienaretw.  Tac.  i.  Hift.  {,"29)  Suominorfpes 
%eni<«i  frefcent  vinculum  fcslerif,  Tac,  4.  Hift,      (30)  Tac.,4.  Hift. 
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loft,  he  can  neither  maintain  the  Severity  of  Punifh- 
ment,  nor  terrific  the  Offenders  by  Example  :  fo  that  he 
muft  give  way  to  his  Misfortunes,  and  as  prudently  as 
he  can,  circumvent  them  by  Policy  and  Stratagem.  Thus 
Vocula  did,  when  he  faw  he  was  unable  to  punifti  the 
Mutinous  Legions  (31).  For  the  fame  Reafons,  King 
'John  II.  releas'd  thofe  Noblemen  whom  he  had  in 
Prifon. 

Nor  are  thofe  Favours  and  Benefits  more  effedual  in 
appealing  Seditions,  which  proceed  from  a  Prince  who 
has  loft  his  Reputation  :  For  the  Receiver  either  imputes 
them  to  Cowardice,  or  perfifts  in  Rebellion  to  preferve 
them  (32)^  and  fometimes  fets  up  another  King,  by 
whofe  Protection  he  may  enjoy  them  :  As  did  thofe  who 
Confpired  againft  King  Henry  IV.  for  they  would  never 
be  obliged  by  his  Favours,  though  never  fo  great  and 
numerous.  When  a  Prince  refolves  to  quench  the  Fire 
of  Sedition,  'twill  be  conducive,  that  thofe  Refolutions 
ftiould  be  thought  to  proceed  from  his  own  Vertue,  not 
from  the  Perfuafions  of  others  ^  for  the  People  are  gene- 
rally more  Incens'd,  when  they  find  the  Prince  does  no- 
thing but  by  the  Inftigation  of  his  Minifters.  But  when 
a  General  Pardon  is  once  granted,  the  Prince  ought 
pundually  to  obferve  it,  wholly  forgetting  all  former 
Offences  and  Injuries ;,  for  otherwife  he  would  give  oc- 
calion  for  ^refh  Commotions  :  As  Ferdinand  King  of 
Naples  did,  when  he  offer'd  to  punifh  fome  Noblemen 
whom  he  had  already  pardon'd,  and  who  had  put  them- 
feives  under  the  Protedion  of  King  Ferdinand  the  Catholic^. 
But  if  they  are  afterwards  found  Delinquent,  they  ftiould 
be  punifh'd  with  the  utmoft  Rigour  of  the  Law,  to  curb 
them,  and  prevent  others  from  abuling  the  Prince's 
Authority. 

In  thefe,  and  all  other  Remedies,  there  is  nothing 
more  ufeful  than  Expedition  (33) :  For  the  People  grow 

(313  Sed  vires  ad  coercendum  deetant,  in  fequentibus  inf.c/iftiue  Legio' 
vibm,  &c.  Tac.  4.Hift.  (32)  Nimlfpei,  ni,./  per  difcordias  babeant, 
Tac.  II.  Anna!.  ill)  ^ihilin  difcorditt  civilibm  fejiinatione  tuHus, 
ubij'A^o  ma^'Sf  qummfkhoc^HseJl,    Jac,  1.  Hift. 
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Arrogant  and  Saucy,  when  their  Infolence  meets  with 
no  Check  nor  Oppofition.  Time  confirms  them  in  their 
Revolt,  and  makes  thofe  who  were  Dubious  declare 
for  them,  and  fo  endangers  the  moft  Loyal.  Therefore 
Annhanus  endeavoured,  with  utmofl  Speed  and  Dili- 
gence, to  compofe  the  Commotions  of  his  Kingdom  (34). 
As  Seditions  are  fuddenly  raifed,  they  ought  fuddenly 
to  be  remedied.  There  is  more  need  of  Adion  than 
of  Confultation ,  before  the  Venom  takes  Root  and 
Ipreads.  When  the  People  are  once  us'd  to  Murther, 
Rapine,  and  all  other  Ills  that  Sedition  brings  with  it, 
'tis  very  difficult  to  recall  and  pacifie  them.  This 
King  Henry  well  knew,  when,  upon  the  Death  of  his 
Brother,  King  Feter^  he  immediately  feized  upon  the 
chief  Cities  and  Garrifons  of  the  Kingdom  \  and  by  this 
Diligence,  foon  eftablilh'd  its  Tranquility. 

Seditions  therefore,  and  Civil  Wars,  being  Diflem- 
pers  which  confume  the  Life  of  the  State  (35),  and 
enervate  the  Prince,  by  the  Loiles  which  he  receives, 
and  the  Gratuities  which  he  is  oblig'd  to  give,  'tis  the 
belt  way  to  compofe  them  upon  any  Terms.  This  mov'd 
King  Ferdinand  the  Catholick  to  agree  with  Alphonfo  King 
of  Portugal^  in  his  Pretentions  to  the  Crown  of  Cafiile. 
For  in  fuch  Diforders,  the  Weakell,  and  moll  Op- 
prefs'd,  are  ftrongeft  (36).  Princes  are  at  the  Difcre- 
tion  of  thofe  who  have  their  Arms  in  their<Hands,  and 
the  Soldiers  have  more  Authority  than  their  Com- 
manders (37). 

("54^  Pergit  properus  i^  pravetiiens  mmicorum  aBas^  amicorum  fceni- 
tent'mn.  Tac.  6.  Annal.  (35)  Paul.  ad.  Gal.  5. 1$.  (56)  Sti'ip^e  in 
turbit  <b  difiordiif  pcffmo  cu'jque  plunm.t  vis.  Tac.  4.  Hift.  (37J  Civi- 
hbHs  bellitplui  militibus  qnm  ducibm  licsre,  Tac.  a.Hifl. 
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EMBLEM    LXXIV. 


y  T 


ANIMALS  naturally  endeavour  nothing  but  the 
Prefervation  of  their  Individuals  •,  and  if  at  any 
time  they  injure  one  another,  'tis  generally  from 
that  Reafon,  and  a  certain  Natural  Fiercenefs,  which  is 
not  fubje<9:  to  the  Command  of  Reafon.  On  the  contrary, 
Man^  animated  with  that  Celeftial  Flame,  which  gives 
him  the  Command  of  all  'Things,  eafily  perfuades  him- 
felf,  that  he  is  not  born  only  to  live,  but  alfo  to  enjoy 
all  thofe  Things,  even  beyond  the  Bounds  which  Reafon 
has  prefcribed  him  ;  and  his  Imagination  being  cheated 
by  the  falfe  Appearance  of  Good,  feeks  this  Enjoyment 
in  feveral  Obje6:s,  and  therein  places  his  Felicity  and 
Satisfaction.  Some  think  it  confifts  in  Riches,  others  in 
Dainties  and  Luxury,  others  in  Dominion,   and  every 

O  one 
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one  in  what  the  Errors  of  his  Appetite  or  Fancy  fuggefl  ♦,. 
for  the  Enjoyment  of  which,  they  apply  thofe  Means 
which  their  rambling  and  unqui-et  Minds  prompt  'em 
to^  though  never  fo  imjull  (i).  Whence  proceed 
Murthers,  Rapine,  and  Tyranny,  which  make  Man  the 
mofl  iinjufl  of  all  Animals  :  And  fmce  one  cannot  be  fe- 
cure  from  another,  feveral  kind  of  Arms  were  invented,, 
to  repell  Villany,  and  preferve  Innocence  and  Liberty, 
and  fo  War  was  introduced  into  the  World(2^.  This  was 
the  Original  of  this  Monfter,  unlefs  it  came  from  Hell, 
after  the  Fall  of  the  Rebellious  Angels.  War  is  fo 
hateful  to  God,  that  he  would  not  permit  Davld^  as 
Jufu  as  he  was,  to  build  the  Temple,  becaufe  he  had 
fhed  much  Blood  (3).  All  good  Princes  dread  it,  as 
knowing  the  various  Events  and  Succefs  thereof  (4). 
War  difturbsthe  Order  and  Harmony  of  States-,  changes 
Religion,  violates  Juftice,  filences  the  Laws,  deftroys 
Friend ihip  and  Relation,  makes  Arts  forgot.  Agricul- 
ture ceafe,  mines  Trade,  depopulates  Cities,  and  alters 
Governments.  King  yilfhonfo  calls  Wars,,  the  Alienation 
from  Peace^  the  Difiurber  of  Oiiiet^  and  the  Deftrnction 
of  Order.  A  Civil  War  is  like  a  Burning  Fever,  which 
foon  fcorches  up  the  State  :  A  Foreign  War  cuts  its- 
Veins,  and  dreins  it  of  its  Riches,  Strength  and  Vigour. 
War  is  a  Vice  contrary  toReafon,  Nature,  and  the  End 
of  Man  •,  for  God  created  him  after  his  own  Image, 
and  gave  him  the  Command  of  all  Things  here  below, 
not  to  deflroy  them  by  War,  but  to  preferve  'em  by 
Peace :  He  did  not  create  him  for  War,  but  Peace  ^  not 
for  Rage,  but  Quiet  ^  not  to  Ruine,  but  to  Preferve : 
For  which  Reafon  he  fent  him  into  the  World  Naked ^ 
without  Arms  to  offend  others,  or  a  thick  Hide  to  defend 
himfelf  ^  fo  indigent  of  the  AfTiftance  and  Government 
of  others,  that  even  in  his  moft  fiourifhing  Eftate  he 
can't  fubilft  without  foreign  Aid .    This  Neceffity  obliged 


(i')  Vr,a  ac  ea vetus  (/iiifd  bellavdi,  profurdt  I'lbtdo  imperiiy  &  divi- 
tUrurr,.  Sal.  in  Conf.  Catil,  (2)  ^m  4.  i.  (?)  Wnov.  22.3. 
(4)  iSAir,  ii.  25. 
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him  to  Society,  and  Civil  Correfpondence  •,  from  which^ 
by  the  Joint-Labour  of  all,  he  might  be  fupply'd  with* 
neceffary  Conveniencies  for  Life,  and  that  this  Politick 
Felicity  might  unite  all  in  the  firmed  Bonds  of  mutual 
Friendfhip  ^  and  that  one  Country,  haughty  with  its  own 
Riches,  might  not  difdain  Communication  with  the  reft, 
he  has  Ihar'd  his  BlejQings  among  all  ^  Wheat  he  has 
given  to  Sicily^  Wine  to  Crete^  Purple  to  Tyre^  Silk  to 
Calabria^  Aromaticks  to  Arabia^  Gold  and  Silver  to 
Sfain  and  the  Wefi-Indies  ;  Diamonds,  Pearls  and 
Spices,  to  the  Eaft-hdics.  The  Defire  and  Want  of  the 
Riches  and  Rarities  creating  Commerce,  by  which  the 
whole  World  became  as  one  common  Houfe,  and  that 
they  might  underftand  one  another  in  this  Correfpon- 
dence, and  mutually  exprefs  their  Affedions  of  Love 
^nd  Benevolence,  he  endued  them  with  a  Voice  Arti- 
culate, fmooth  and  pleafant,  to  explain  their  Concep- 
tions ^  Laughter,  to  Ihew  their  Satisfadion  •,  Tears,  to 
(hew  their  Sorrow  ^  Hands,  to  exert  their  Faith  and 
Liberality  •,  Knees,  their  Submiflion  and  Obedience : 
Which  are  all  Tokens  of  a  Civil,  Benign,  and  Pacifick 
Animal.  But  thofe  Animals  which  Nature  defigned  for 
War,  fhe  created  with  Arms  Offeniive  and  Defenfive, 
for  that  purpofe  •,  to  the  Lion  fhe  has  given  Claws,  to 
the  Eagle  Talons,  to  the  Elephant  a  Trunk,  to  the  Bull 
Horns,  to  the  Bear  Fangs,  to  the  Porcupine  Iharp 
Quills  ^  Ihe  has  made  Adders  and  Vipers  formidable  by 
their  Poifon,  for  their  Defence  confiUs  in  our  Danger, 
and  their  Security  in  our  Fear.  For  which  Reafon,  fne 
has  cloathed  almolt  all  Beafbs  with  a  thick  Skin,  for  their 
Defence  •,  the  Crocadile  with  a  Breaft-Plate,  Serpents 
with  a  Coat  of  MaiJ,  Scorpions  with  Scales :  She  has 
given  all  an  Afped  terrible,  and  a  Voice  horrible  and 
dreadful.  Let  therefore  Savage  War  be  for  them,  not 
for  Man,  in  whom  Reafon  is  predominate  over  Rage, 
Nature  has  hid  Iron,  Steel,  Gold  and  Silver,  in  the 
Bowels  of  the  Earth,  left  Men  fhould  make  ill  life  of 
them  J  but  Revenge  or  lajuftice  has  found  them  even 
there,  fome  for  the  Inftruments,  and  fome  for  the  Price 

Q  2  of 
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of  Murther  (5);      Great  Abiife  of  Mankind,  to  employ 
'Gold  and  Silver  to  the  Deflruftion  of  Life,  which  was 
given  for  its  Prefervation  ! 

But  becaufe  many  Men  (as  we  have  faid)  more  Savage 
than  the  very  Bealls  themfelves,  are  more  fway'd  by 
Luft  and  Ambition,  than  Reafon,  and  fb  imjuftly  covet 
to  opprefs  and  govern  others.  War  became  neceifary 
for  Natural  Defence  ^  for  there  being  two  Methods  of 
deciding  Matters,  one  by  ]uftice,  the  other  by  Force, 
which  is  common  to  all  Animals,  when  the  one  can't 
be  us'd,  the  other  mull  (d),  provided  the  Caufe  and 
Intention  be  juft,  and  the  Authority  of  the  Prince  be 
lawful  ^  in  which  alfo  nothing  fliould  be  refolv'd  on, 
without  due  Deliberation.  So  the  Athenians  us'd  to  con- 
fult  their  Orators  and  Philofophers,  about  the  Legality 
of  their  Wars  •,  for  'tis  in  our  Power  to  begin,  but  not 
to  end  them  ^  he  who  undertakes  them  in  hafte,  will 
repent  at  leifure.  War  (  fays  King  Alphonfo  )  ought  to  be 
Tcell  Tveiah''d  e're  ^tis  be£/in^  that  it  may  he  agreeable  to  Reafon 
and  Jiiftice  \  for  from  hence  proceed  three  great  Ad'V  ant  ages  «• 
The  frsh^  is^  That  God  favours  thofc  who  do  fo  :  The  fecond^ 
*/,  That  they  themfelves  are  more  enconrag^d^  upon  Confi- 
dence of  their  Jnfiice  :  The  third^  is^  That  thofe  who  know 
it^if  they  are  Friends^  join  more  chearfdly  ^  if  Enemies^  they 
have  the  lefs  hopes  of  Succefs  *.  War  ought  not  tO  bc 
undertaken  for  flight  and  frivolous  Matters,  fuch  as  were 
thofe  which  mov'd  A^erxes  to  bring  War  upon  the  Greeks^ 
snd  the  Lumbar ds  to  make  an  Irruption  'mto Italy.  That 
Prince  is  a  Tyrant,  who  wages  War  for  another  State  ^ 
but  he  Juft  and  Commendable,  who  does  it  for  the  De- 
fence of  his  own,  or  the  Recovery  of  unjuft  Ufurpa- 
tions :,  in  fuch  cafe  cfpecially  where  Juftice  cannot  be 


(5)  F'deo  ferrum  ex  iifdem  tenebris  efe  prolatum,  qu'tb^s  Aurum  (fy-  Au 
gentum^  ne  nut  injlrumentum  in  c^des  mutuas  deejfet^  aut  Pretium,  Sencc. 
(6)  Nam  cum  duo  fmt genera  difceptandiy  unum-per  di[ceptationem,aUervm 
per  vim,  cumaus  illud  propriumjit  hcminify  hoc  belluarum,  confuiiendum  ej} 
ud poftsrius,  fi  mimnhcet  fuperiori.  Cicero.      Jf;  L.  2.  tt.23.  p.  2. 
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obtained  otherwife,  or  where  it  is  more  fecurely  decided 
by  the  Sword,  than  the  Book  fo  fubjeft  to  Deceit  and 
Cavil  (7).  The  Succefs  of  War  is  a  Juft  Judge,  giving 
the  Right  of  Vidory  to  him  to  whom  it  belongs.  King 
Vhill^  II.  was  fo  deiirous  to  clear  his  Right  to  the  Crown 
of  Vortiigd^  upon  the  Death  of  King  Scha^'ian^  that  after 
having  had  the  Opinions  of  many  Divines  and  Lawyers, 
and  his  Army  being  then  upon  the  Frontiers,  hellopp'd, 
to  conferr  with  them  further  about  it.  A  Prince  who 
defires  gradually  to  raife  his  Fortune,  may  do  it  by  War, 
provided  he  has  juft  Occafion.  But  he  who  is  already 
in  quiet  PoflefTion  of  a  competent  Greatnefs,  ought  dili- 
gently to  confider  how  he  engages  himfeif  in  War  ;  and 
to  endeavour,  as  much  as  polTible,  to  avoid  it  by  ho- 
nourable Means,  Vyrithout  lofs  of  Authority  and  Reputa- 
tion ;  for  if  he  lofes  them,  the  Refufal  will  rather  kindle 
it.  The  Emperor  Rodolphas  I.  us'd  to  fay,  That  '^trras 
more  commendahle  to  Govern  a  St^te  voell^  than  to  Enlarge  it, 
'Tis  not  lefs  Glorious  for  a  Prince  to  prcferve  Peace 
with  his  Sword,  than  to  Conquer  in  War.  Happy 
is  that  Kingdom,  in  which  the  Reputation  of  Arms 
maintains  Plenty,  and  where  Lances  fupport  the  Vines 
and  Olive-Trees  ^  where  Ceres  is  protected  by  Bcllona's 
Head-piece.  The  greater  the  Courage  is,  the  more 
averfe  'tis  to  War,  as  knowing  to  what  it  muft  be 
obliged.  Many  times.  Cowards  advife  and  promote  it, 
and  the  Brave  act  it  (8).  If  War  is  commenc'd  for  the 
fake  of  Peace,  what  need  of  that,  when  wem.ay  enjoy 
this  ?  The  Choice  of  it  ought  not  to  proceed  from  the 
Will,  but  from  Force  or  Necefiity  (9).  The  Ancients 
feign'd,  that  F alias  was  born  out  of  the  Head  of  Jupiter  ^ 
to  intimate,  that  War  ought  to  proceed  from  Prudence, 
not  from  the  Perverfenefs  of  the  Mind.  Scbafiian^  King 
of  PortHgal^  who  carried  it  into  jifrick^  more  by  the 

V         ..    ■■■■J      ■    IP  — ■*■■■        I  {  ■,■■—■■■■■      I.    .      I     . wnp..  -  ■   ■■ ..^iM  mm 

(7)  Cdjlrenfis  im[diWio fecun,  ^obtufwr^  i^pjura  manuagens,  calli' 
Jitatem  fori  non  exerceat.  Tac.  in  Vit.  Agric.  (8)  Sumi  Bellum  etiam 
fib  igmivU,  tenujftmi  cujufque  Pericuhm^eri.  Tac.  4.  Annal.  (^')  Pacem 
hibere  debet  Voluntas,  Bellum  Necejjita/!.  De  Augull.  Epift.  207. 
Tom.  2. 
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impulfe  of  his  Courage  than  Counfel,  with  his  Blood 
imprinted  on  thofe  Sands  the  Truth  of  this  Precept. 
The  Bees  don't  chufe  an  armed  King,  that  he  mayn't  be 
given  to  War,  and  negleft  the  Government  of  his  own 
State,  for  foreign  Conquells.  If  Fravcis  King  of  France^ 
and  Guftaviis  King  of  Sweden^  had  duly  confider'd  this , 
the  firft  had  not  been  taken  at  Pavia,  nor  the  lafl  kill'd 
at  Littz^en.  Ambition  of  Rule,  is  that  which  begins  the 
Ruine  of  many  States.  This  Hanibd  knew  at  laft,  when 
he  told  Scipio^  That  "'twould  have  been  better^  had  the  Gods 
given  Men  more  nwdefi  Thoughts^  that  the  Romans  might 
be  content  with  Italy,  and  the  Carthaginians  with  Africk. 

Great  Princes  ought  to  carry  on  War  with  their 
utmolt  Power  and  Vigour,  that  they  may  the  fooncr 
end  it,  as  t\\Q  Romans  did. -^  for  the  Protradion  of  it  is 
both  chargeable  and  dangerous.  The  Enemy  is  alfo 
thereby  difciplin'd,  and  forewarn'd,  and  encouraged. 
Power,  without  Vigour,  lofes  its  Elteem.  For  thefe 
Reafons,  two  Wars  ought  not  to  be  commenc'd  at  the 
fame  time  ;  for  the  Forces  being  divided,  they  can't  be 
ended  fo  foon,  nor  is  any  Power  fufficient  to  maintain 
'em  long,  nor  Subjefts  capable  to  Command  them.  The 
JRomans  ever  endeavoured,  as  do  the  Turks  at  this  day, 
not  to  be  engaged  in  two  Wars  at  a  time.  Upon  this 
were  grounded  the  Threats  of  Corbtdo  to  the  Panhians  • 
telling  them.  That  all  the  Empire  enjoyed  a  firm  Peace^  and 
that  they  had  only  that  War  ( i  o^. 

(0  Tac,  1^.  Annal. 
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MEDEA  (to  facilitate  the  Conqueft  of  the 
Goldcti  Fleece^  fowcd  Serpents  Teeth  in  Cohhos^ 
whence  immediately  fprang  Troops  of  armed 
Men,  who  falling  together  by  the  ears,  destroyed  one 
another.  So  fome  Princes  and  States,  the  pernicious 
Medea's  of  the  World,  fow  Difcord  among  Princes, 
and  reap  Wars,  and  Confufion,  the  Fruit  thereof,  in 
their  own  States  (i).  They  think  to  enjoy  themfelves 
that  Repofe  which  they  moleft  in  others,  and  the 
Event  proves  contrary.  Cofmographers  fay,  about 
the  <ty£qitHihriHm  of  the  World,  that  it  is  fo  Equidiilant 
from  the  Center,  that  the  leaft  Weight  moves  the  E^irth. 

(i)  For  they  have  Town  the  Wind,  and  rcap'd  the  VVhirlwind. 
WpjM  8.  7. 
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'Tis  the  fame  in  War  ;  there  is  none  fo  diftant,  but  it 
changes  the  Center  of  Refl:  of  other  Kingdoms.    War 
is  a  raging  Fire,  which  kindled  in  one  Place,  runs  on  to 
others,  and  very  often  to  its  own  Home,  according  as 
the  V\^ind  drives  it.    The  prudent  Farmer  dreads  the 
Storm  he  fees  gathering  upon  the  Mountain's  top,  though 
at  never  fo  great  a  diftance  :  Much  greater  need  has  he 
to  fear,  who  raifes  it,  by  fupplying  it  with  Vapours. 
Thofe  who  foment  the  Dutch  Power  and  Grandeur,  may 
in  time  repent  it,  when  fubjeft  to  the  Yoke  of  their  Slavery  ^ 
as  it  befell  thofe  who  favour'd  the  Rife  of  the  Roman 
Grandeur.     The  Venetians^  jealous  of  the  Portugucfe^  for 
that  by  their  Voyages  they  depriv'd  'em  of  the  TrafEck 
of  the  Perfiar?Stz^  and  the  Eafl-hdies^  fent  an  Embaflador 
againft  them  to  Cairo^  and  Engineers  and  Carpenters  to 
arm  the  King  of  Calicut  againft  them,   perfuading  the 
Dutch  to  oppofe  their  Paflage  by  the  Cape  of  Oood  Hofe, 
But  they  having  comply'd    with    their   Defires,   and 
eftablilh'd  their  own  Fadories  and  Commerce,   quite 
difappointed  the  Republick,  who  had  better  have  left 
the  FortiiguefeTrzd.t  free,  fince  fo  they  might  have  made 
ufe  of  their  Ships  to  Import  the  Eaftern  Commodities  ; 
which  when  they  had  brought  to  their  Ports,  the  Inha- 
bitants might  with  more  Induftry  and  Profit  difperfe 
over  Europe.    Thus  we  fee  the   Means  which  humane 
Prudence  makes  ufe  of  for  its  own  Safety,  turn  to  the 
Ruine  of  the  Author.      The  Dukes  of  Savoy  and  Parma 
thought  to  maintain  the  War  in  the  State  oi  Milan  -^  and 
the  one  utterly  ruin'd  his  own,  and  the  other  made 
his  the  Seat  of  War.     Ill  Advice  imposed  upon  the 
Goodnefs  of  the  French  Ring,  made  him  fearful  of  him- 
felf,  diffident  of  his  Mother  and  Brother,  and  of  the 
whole  Kingdom,  being  perfuaded,  that  without  War  he 
could  not  fubfift,  and  that  his  Prefervation  depended 
upon  the  Ruine  of  the  Houfe  of  Aufina ;  and  for  that 
end,  he  rais'd    ( with  the   Blood  of  the  Nobility  of 
that  Kingdom,  engag'd  in  Civil  Broils)  Clouds  which 
created  a  general  Tempeft  againft  all  ChrificrJovt  ^  the 
J^hine^  Mofelle^  Danube^  and  Blbe^  being  fummoned  to 

his 
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his  Afliftance.  He  foments  the  Clouds  in  England^ 
Holland,  and  Denmar'k.  He  breaks  the  Ice  of  Swede?7^ 
that  he  might  pafs  the  Baltkk  Sea  by  thofe  Northern 
Streights,  to  the  Ruine  of  Empire  (3).  He  thaws 
the  Snows  of  the  Switzcrs  and  Grifons^  and  fcatters  then? 
through  Germany  and  Italy,  He  turns  the  River  Po  upon 
the  State  of  MUan^  furnmoning  the  Tyher  and  Adriatlck 
to  his  Afliftance  (4).  He  raifes  the  Fogs  of  Africh^ 
Perjia^  Tirrkey^  Tartary  and  Mofcovia^  that  they  might 
in  Clouds  of  Arrows  and  Lightning  invade  Enrobe.  He 
forces  through  the  fecret  Crannies  of  the  Earth,  Earth- 
quakes which  fhook  Brazil  and  the  Eafl-hdies.  He  fends 
through  all  Parts  furious  Hurricanes,  which  made  one 
continual  Tempefl  ^  and  he  difturbed  the  Heavens  with 
fuch  Diligence  and  Art,  that  it  darted  Fire,  hail'd  Shor, 
and  rain  d  Blood  upon  the  Earth  (5).  He  reaches  from 
Pole  to  Pole  with  the  Shot  of  his  Artillery  (6),  and  with 
his  Dragoons,  more  fwift  (  by  the  Negligence  or  Malice 
of  fome)  than  the  Imperial  Eagles  (7  ).  Their  Neighings 
are  heard  in  all  Parts,  and  Mars  triumphs  in  Blood  and 
Dull  (8).  The  Author  of  fo  many  Wars,  verifying 
what  Ifaiah  faid  of  Lucifer,  That  he  dlfliirbs  the  Earthy 
mines  Kingdoms^  difpeoples  the  World^  and  deflroys  its 
Cities  (9).  For  when  God  makes  ufe  of  one  as  a  Scourge 
to  the  reft,  he  gives  him  his  Power,  by  which  he  fuc- 
ceeds  in  whatever  he  undertakes,  while  his  Divine  Anger 
continues  (10).  He  toldi  Mo fes^  That  he  had  made  him 
God  over  Pharaoh  (ii)  ^  and  fo,  as  God,  he  wrought 
Miracles,  to  punifti  him  and  his  Kingdom  (12). 

But  I  am  not  fo  bold  to  fay,  that  in  Pharaol'/s  Perfon, 
and  his  Kingdom,  is  reprefented  that  of  France^  and  the 
Punifhment  that  Divine  Sun  of  Juftice  threatens  it,  and 
that  we  muft  hope  for  other  miraculous  Adions  for  the 
Prefervation  and  Grandeur  of  the  Houfe  of  Anjlria  (13), 

(3)  ^M  23.  1 1.  (4)  E:^e\.  32.  2.  r 5)  ^eu  4. 1  3.  (6)  Jer. 
8.  16.  (7)  4.  1^.  (8)  ^er.^.  16.  (9)  Ifai,  14.  16.  {\o)Ifai. 
10.  $,  (11)  Exod.'j.i.  (12)  Vnta  e]l Moyfi  amhorita/s^  i^potefias^ 
^na  veJut  Dens  Ph^uomsm  temretj  pmireu  Hil-  I.  7.  de  Triii. 
(ii2_)  2 Mac.  15.8. 
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That  his  Difpleafure  being  appeafed,  will  by  little  and 
little  difpell  the  Clouds  which  obfcure  its  Pinnacles, 
difcovering  thereupon  the  Triumphant  Imperial  Eagle, 
which  having  fharpned  its  Talons  and  its  Beak,  and  re- 
frelh'd  its  Feathers  in  the  Waters  of  its  Trouble,  fhall 
join  that  Divine  Lightning,  which  fhall  be  Light  ta  it, 
and  Fire  to  France^  cauling  to  fall  upon  them  the  whole 
Tempeft  which  they  had  raifed  againft  other  Kingdoms. 
The  Spirit  of  fo  many  Tempefts  Ihall  wafte  it  felf,  their 
Counfels  being  ralh  and  violent  (14).  French  fhall  War 
with  French^  Friend  with  Friend,  Brother  with  Brother, 
City  with  City,  and  the  Kingdom  with  the  Kingdom  (15), 
by  which  it  fhall  become  the  Bloody  Scene  of  that 
War  which  it  has  fo  induflrioufly  procured  other  Na- 
tions ( I  (5).  Such  Counfels  are  like  Spiders  Webs,  drawn 
from  their  own  Bowels  j  their  due  Punifhment  is,  to 
fall  into  the  fame  Nets  which  they  have  fpread  for 
others  (17).  Verillus  invented  a  Brazen  Bull  for  the 
Exercife  of  his  Tyranny,  and  was  himfelf  the  firll  that 
made  it  Bellow. 

No  Poflellion  is  fecure,  which  is  founded  upon  the 
Defcrudion  of  others.     A  certain  French  Embaffador 
advifed  the  League  of  Cambray  againll  the  Republick  of 
Venice^  infinuating.  That  fhe  fhould  fow  Dilfentions  a- 
mong  the  Princes,  and  build  her  own  Fortune  upon  their 
Ruine  :  And  feverai  of  them  uniting,  difarmed  her,  and 
took  from  her  all  the  Lands  Ihe  poffefs'd  upon  the  Con- 
tinent.    It  may  be,  that  thofe  Times  required  fuch  Ar- 
tifices ;  or  that  the  Prudent  Noblemen,  of  which  that 
illuftrious  Senate  always  confills,  knew  thofe  Inconve- 
niencies,  but  could  not  prevent  'em,  either  through  the 
furious  Torrent  of  the  Multitude,  or  through  fear  of 
rendring  themfelves  fufpected  by  Oppofition.    This  is 
the  Misfortune  of  Republicks,   that  Malice,  Tyranny, 
fomenting  Hatred,  and  Self-Intereft,  without  refped  to 
Juftice,  pafs  for  Zeal  and  Love  to  their  Country,  hin- 

(14)  ^^/.  ip.  3.      (15)  Ibid.     ii6)  E\ik.2g,  10.      (i-j)  Frov, 
25.  27. 
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dring  Perlbns  of  Integrity  from  appearing.    That  the 
Prudent  endeavour  to  procure  the  Peace  of  the  State, 
while  giddy  Fellows,   who  have   no  Profpecl  of  the 
Time  to  come,  moleft  it  by  their  vain  and  dangerous 
Enterprizes  (18),  and  that  in  their  Refolves,  their  Votes 
are  counted  not  weighed  \   and  that  Communities  are 
always  fuller  of  Raw,  Ignorant  Perfons,  than  of  thofe  of 
Prudence  and  Experience  •,  thence  happen  grievous  In- 
conveniencies.    And  we  fee  at  prefent  that  Republick 
governs  with  great  Applaufe  by  the  belt  Maxims,  and 
that  flie  always  promotes  the  univerfal  Peace  and  good 
Correfpondence  with  her  neighbouring  Princes,  not  be- 
ing to  be  prevail'd  upon  by  the  continual  Importunities 
of  Frame  to  join  in  the  prefent  War  ^  by  which  fhe  has 
not  only  oblig'd  theHoufe  oiAuftria^  but  has  been  alfo 
freed  from  this  general  Influence  of  A^ars^  by  which  flie 
has  gained  more  than  (he  could  have  done  by  the  Sword, 
The  Neighbourhood  of  greater  Power   is  not  always 
Dangerous  •,  it  is  fometimes  like  the  Sea,  which  Ebbing, 
leaves  whole  Provinces  to  the  Continent.    There  are 
not  few  Princes  and  Republicks  which  owe  their  Prefer- 
vation  to  this  Monarchy.    'Twould  be  a  dangerous  At- 
tempt for  the  leiTer  Powers  always  to  join  in  making 
War  upon  the  Greater,  (as  we  obferv'd  elfewhere.) 
States  gain  more  by  their  good  Correfpondence  with 
Princes,  than  by  Force.     They  are  cunning  Ladies, 
who  eafily  captivate  their  Heart  and  Will,  and  guide 
their  Aftionsto  their  particular  Ends.  Let  'em  not  there- 
fore be  difturbed,  if  Princes  are  fometimes  angry  with 
them  •,  for  fuch  Anger  is  like  the  Petty  Quarrels  of  Lovers^ 
which  are  the  Renewing  of  Love  :  Let  them  blame  ra- 
ther Jealoufies,  and  credulous  Sufpicions,  which  m.ake 
them  doubt  the  Fidelity  of  their  belt  Friends  •,  which  is 
the  Vice  of  the  Multitude,  who  meafure  Things  not  by 
Reafon,  but  by  their  vain  Sufpicions. 

Thefe  Arts  of  Sowing  Difcord,  and  procuring  the  Rife 
of  one  by  the  Fall  of  others,  are  moft  in  ufe  in  Courts 

(1 8)  Sapiemibusquietjs^  Reip.  curte:  kvijfmus quifjue^  ^futuriirn- 
froyidusfpevaMtumni,    Tac.  i.  Hid. 
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?nd  Palaces  :  They  proceed  from  Ambition  ^  for  Re- 
wards being  already  divided,  and  there  being  no  means 
to  introduce  new  Forms,  but  by  the  Corruption  of  o- 
thers,  they  procure  it  by  Scandal  and  Violence.  Some- 
time 'tis  the  Envy  of  one  Minifter  to  another,  for 
fome  excellent  Qiialifications,  endeavouring  to  prevent 
his  continuance  in  a  Poft  where  they  maybe  confpicuous, 
or  elfe  to  ruine  the  Reputation  he  has  already  acquir'd, 
by  falfe  Accufations :  And  when  he  can't  obfcure  the 
Truth,  he  Sneers,  Joaks  at,  and  Ridicules  it,  under  pre- 
tence of  a  kind  of  Fricndfhip  ^  that  lofing  his  6i-edit  in 
Things  of  fmall  concern,  he  may  afterwards  gain  it  in 
Things  of  greater  moment.  Such  malicious,  fly  Tricks, 
are  ever  pernicious  to  their  Author,  asTacitm  remark'd 
in  Hifpon  ( 1 9),  and  in.  thofe  who  followed  him.  Notwith- 
ftanding,  Lucinm  FtochIhs  fucceded  well,  by  accufing 
others  (20).  This  fometimes  happens,  when  Goodnefs 
and  Modefty  are  fo  referv'd  as  to  live  privately,  defpifing 
the  Honours  and  Favour  of  Princes ,  as  it  befalls  thofe, 
who,  through  diflruft  of  their  own  Abilities,  are  thought 
unfit  for  the  Management  of  Publick  Affairs  ^  fuch  as 
thefe,  afTiduous  Malice,  fuch  as  is  intent  upon  gaining 
Mens  Opinions,  eafily  robs  of  the  due  Rewards  of 
their  Vertue,  as  7mUlnus  us'd  to  do  (21.)  But  fuch 
Artifices  fall  with  tihe  fame  fpeed  they  rife  ^  of  which 
T'tgillinm  is  an  Example,  who  died  infamoufly  by  his 
own  Hands  (22  j. 

(ip)  Perniciem  aliit^  ac  pnflremum  fibl  inverter e.  Tac.  i.  Annal, 
C20)  Vt  cuique  erat,  criminanJo,  quod  jmU'imum  faSiu  efi^  fravta  ^ 
cdUtdm^  boms  ^  modeftos  anteibat.  Tac.  i.Hift.  (21  j  Fr^fe^wam 
vigilum,  <tt  pratoni,  (/<r  alia  pt&miA  virtutum  velocm  vitiU  adeptus, 
Tac.  I.  Hi/i.  C22)  Liter  fiupra  concubmmnt,  (fy"  ofcula,  (^  defomes 
mores ^[eBU  mvacuk  fMcibm,  infamem  vitam  fcedivit,  etim  exitufero 
(^inhonejh,   Tac.  I.  Hi  A.  •      - 
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f—mr-^  H  E  Sun  darts  the  Rays  of  his  Light  upon  a 
I  Concave-Glafs ,  and  thence  proceeds,  in  Rays 
of  Fire,  the  Figure  of  this  prefent  Emblem  ^ 
intimating,  That  in  the  good  or  bad  Intention  of  the 
Minifters  confift  Peace  or  War.  The  Reverberation 
of  the  Orders  they  receive,  is  Fatal.  If  the  Brealt  be  of 
clear  and  plain  Cryftal,  the  Orders  flow  thence  as  pure, 
if  not  purer,  than  they  entred  ^  but  if  it  be  Steel,  they 
will  imbroil  the  whole  World  in  Wars.  To  this  end^ 
Princes,  delirous  of  Peace,  fhould  beware  of  making  ufe 
of  Warlike  Minifters  ^  for  as  they  found  all  their  Fortune 
upon  Arms,  they  continually  feck  Occafions  to  exercife 
them.  France  had  never  bewail'd  the  Efleds  of  fo  much 
Difcord,  nor  Europe  of  fo  many  Wars,  had  not  the  Pre- 
fevvation  of  that  King's  Favour  confifted  therein.    Wa 

find, 
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find,  in  Holy  Writ,  that  the  Priefts  carried  the  Trum- 
pets wherewith  they  declared  War(i)^  that  the  Mo- 
delty  and  Gravity  of  their  Sacred  Office  would  not  ufe 
them  without  great  Occafion.  The  Breafts  of  Princes 
are  Seas,  which  fwell  with  Mountains  of  Waves,  when 
their  Minifters  are  bluftering  Boreas's^  but  are  calm  and 
ferene  when  they  are  gentle  Zefhyrs  •  for  a  generous  and 
peaceful  Mind  tempers  the  hot  and  dangerous  Orders, 
and  turns  them  to  good  \  like  the  Sun,  whofe  Rays, 
though  they  pafs  by  Angles,  endeavour  to  free  them- 
felves  from  this  imperfeS:  Form,  and  return  Spherical 
in  their  Reverberation.  And  fometimes  it  fuffices  not 
that  their  Intention  is  good,  if  they  pafs  for  Warriors  v 
for  either  none  believe  that  Men  of  their  Courage  would 
negled  an  Occafion,  and  Fear  arms  againfi:  their  Bravery, 
or  at  leaft  Malice  takes  it  as  a  Pretence.  The  Count  of 
Faentes^  forefeeing  what  would  happen  to  the  FaltoUne^ 
from  the  Revolt  of  the  Grifons^  upon  account  of  the 
League  with  the  Republick  of  Femce^  built  a  Fort  at  the 
Mouth  of  the  KiVQV^da^  for  the  Security  of  the  State  of 
Milan.  The  Duke  of  Feria^  in  the  fame  Country,  fum- 
mon'd  the  Catholicks  to  defend  themfelves  from  the 
Proteilants.  The  Duke  d^Ojfima  endeavour'd,  by  a 
Fleet  which  he  had  in  the  Adrimch^  to  divert  the  Arms 
of  Ten  ice  upon  Friuli.  And  to  thefe  three  Minifters  are 
afcrib'd  the  Wars  v/hich  were  afterwards  occalion'd 
through  the  Troubles  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy. 

In  thofe  who  affift  at  Treaties  of  Peace,  the  Danger  is 
yet  greater,  each  afting  according  to  his  Inclination  and 
Paffion,  and  not  according  to  the  good  Intention  of  the 
Prince.  Bon  Lopez,  de  Haro  being  difgufted  by  King 
Sancho  the  Stro/ig^  reveng'd  himfelf  in  the  Treaties  of 
Peace  between  that  King,  and  Feter  III.  King  of  Jrraaon^ 
differently  reporting  the  Anfwers  of  both  ^  which  in- 
cens'd  them  more  than  before.    The  greateft  Misfortune 


(i)  And  the  Sons  of  Aaron  the  Prieft  fhall  blow  widi  the  Trum- 
pets, and  they  (hall  be  for  an  Ordinance  for  ever  to  you,  throughout 
your  Generations.  Numb.  lo.  8. 
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of  Princes,  is,  that  they  can't  Perfonally  affill  at  all 
Affairs,  but  are  oblig'd  to  be  guided  by  others  Reports, 
which  are  like  Streams  which  are  always  tindur'd  with 
the  Quality  of  the  Minerals  through  which  they  pafs,  pro- 
ceeding always  infe^ed  with  the  Malice,  Faffion  or  Affe- 
ction of  the  Minifters,  and  anfwer  their  Conveniencies 
and  Defigns  •,  by  thefe  they  ftrive  to  flatter  the  Prince, 
preparing  them  fo,  that  they  may  be  grateful  to  his 
Tafte  and  Inclination.     Minifters,  and  principally  Em- 
baffadors,  eager  to  fhew  their  Abilities,  and  that  they 
penetrate  all  things,  report  to  the  Prince  for  Certainty, 
not  that  which  is,  but  that  which  they  fanfie  may  be  ^ 
they  are  too  prone  to  Sufpicions,  which  they  form  from 
the  leaft  Shadow,  and  then  give  credit  to  them ,  whence 
proceed  great  Equivocations  and  Errors,  and  is  the 
chief  caufe  of  Quarrels  and  Wars  among  Princes  •,  for 
no  Minifter  but  has  Pov^er  to  promote  Broils  and  Dif- 
cord  (2).       Let  Princes  therefore  be  cautious  of  giving 
Credit  to  the  firft  Relations  of  their  Minifters,  but  com- 
pare them  firft  with  thofe  they  receive  from  others : 
And  to  form  a  more  certain  Judgment  of  what  is  written 
to  them,  let  them  be  perfedly  acquainted  with  their 
Humour  and  Genius,  and  with  their  Method  of  Con- 
ceiving Things,  whether  they  aft  by  private  Intereft  and 
Pafllon  •,  for  it  happens  fometiraes,  that  the  ?>.linifter  is 
taken  with  a  Love  for  the  Country  or  Prince  with  whom 
he  Treats,    and  thinks  all    things   Right    and  Juft  ^ 
and  fometimes   fuffers  himfelf  to  be  oblig'd  by  their 
Favours  and  Civilities,  and   being  naturally  Grateful, 
is  of  their  Side,  and  ads  their  Caufe.     Sometimes  is  de- 
luded by  plain  h  ppearances,  and  by  contrary  Reports, 
cunningly  fpread,   and   fo  eafily  deceives  his  Prince  j 
for  there  is  none  more  apt  to  deceive  others,  than  one 
who  has  been  impos'd  upon  before.     Many  Minifters  are 
mov'd  by  flight  Reafons,  or  by  fome  Pafllon  or  private 
Averfion  which  difturbs  their  judgments,   and  turn 
every  thing  to  ill.    There  are  fome  alfo  naturally  cq- 

(2)  In,  turhAS  ^  di^mi'm }eiJimo  m<iue}hrm4  vis,  Tac,  4.  Hift. 
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clin'd  to  Mifconftrue  all  Actions  arid  Defigns ;  whereas 
others  are  fo  Frank  and  Generous,  that  they  think  nothing 
ill  defign'd.  Both  the  one  and  the  other  are  dangerous, 
and  thefe  laft  not  lefs  fo  than  the  others. 

Sometimes  the  Minifter,  thinking  it  part  of  his  Duty 
to  difcover  to  the  Prince  his  Enemies,  and  that  by  that 
means  he  fliall  gain  the  Character  of  a  Zealous  and  Un- 
derftanding  Perfon,  becomes  fo  nicely  fufpicious,  that 
no  one  is  fafe  from  his  Tongue  and  Pen  \  and  to  make 
his  Surmifes  and  Apprehenfions  fure,  gives  occafion,  by 
his  Diftrult,  to  Friends  to  become  Enemies,  to  the  great 
Detriment  of  the  Prince,  to  whom  it  were  much  better 
to  have  a  good  Confidence  in  all,  or  for  the  Minifter  to 
apply  Remedies  to  cure,  not  to  infed  the  Minds  and 
Wills  of  the  Subjed. 

Miniflers  alfo,  weary  of  Embaffies,  that  they  may 
retire  to  enjoy  the  Conveniencies  and  Eafe  of  a  Do- 
meftick  Life,  flick  not  to  promote  a  Rupture  between 
the  Princes  they  alTift,  or  at  leaft  to  fuggeft  Counfels  not 
lefs  pernicious. 

Princes  are  much  deceived,  who  think  their  Miniflers 
ad  always  as  Miniflers,  and  not  as  Men.  If  it  were  fo, 
they  would  be  much  better  ferved,  and  find  lefs  Incon- 
veniencies.  But  they  are  Men,  and  their  Office  does 
not  flrip  'em  of  their  Inclination  to  Eafe,  and  to  the 
Pleafures  of  Love,  Anger,  F^evenge,  and  other  Affeftions 
and  Paffions,  which  Zeal  nor  Duty  are  not  always  ca- 
pable to  correft. 

But  let  Princes  be  apprized,  that  thofe  who  can't 
feduce  Good  and  Loyal  Miniflers,  (for  that  they  fathom 
their  Artifices  and  Counfels,  and  know  what  is  their 
Prince's  Interefl,  what  not )  they  traduce  them  as  Di- 
flrullful,  Paffionate,  Perverfe  and  Obflinate,  and  there- 
fore endeavour  to  remove  them  from  the  Management  of 
Affairs,  and  to  introduce  others  lefs  Knowing,  or  to 
treat  immediately  with  the  Prince  himfelf,  tendring 
him  fpecious  Propofitions,  which  oblige  him  to  Refolves 
more  prejudicial.  He  mufl  not  give  the  leafl  grounds 
to  any  one,  to  think  that  he  can't  change  the  courfe  of 
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Affairs,  or  difplace  Miniflers  ^  for  if  fuch  Thoughts  take 
place,  the  Prince  will  be  ill  ferved  :  For  fuch  Confidence 
caufes  Difdaia  and  Difobedience  in  the  Accufer,  and  the 
Fear  of  it  difcourages  the  Minifter.  The  Errors  of  thefe 
are  lefs  dangerous  than  thofe  to  admit  the  Accufations 
againfl:  them,  efpecially  if  they  are  Foreigners :  And 
were  they  true,  yet  'tis  more  Prudence  to  deferr  the  Re- 
medy, till  he  from  whom  they  came  can't  afcribe  it  to 
himfelf. 

EMBLEM    LXXVIL 


TH  E  farther  thofe  two  Luminaries  of  Day  and 
Night  are  diftant  from  each  other,  the  greater 
their  Influence  and  Light  is  Below :   But  when 
they  are  ix[  Gonjundion,  their  being  Brethren,  does  not 
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prevent  the  one  from  obfcuring  the  other's  Rays  •,  and 
fuch  Eclipfe  creates  Shadows  and  Inconveniencies  to  the 
Earth.  Princes,  by  the  benefit  of  their  Minifters  and 
Letters,  maintain  and  uphold  mutual  Correfpondence 
with  each  other  :  But  if  they  fliould  Conferr  Perfonally 
with  one  another,  their  Interview  would  create  Ihadows 
of  Sufpicion  and  Jealoufie,  which  would  put  all  their 
States  in  Confufion,  for  that  they  never  find  in  one  ano- 
ther what  they  promis'd  to  therafelves,  and  that  neither 
meafures  himfelf  by  his  own  Rule,  but  pretends  always 
to  much  more  than  his  Due.  An  Interview  of  two 
Princes,  is  almofl  like  a  Duel,  in  which  they  fight  with 
Ceremonies,  each  endeavouring  to  conquer  f  other.  The 
Families  of  each  alfifl;  at  the  Engagement,  like  two 
Hoftrle  Troops,  each  being  "zealous  for  his  Prince*'s 
Triumph  over  the  other,  in  Perfonal  Accomplifliments 
or  Grandeur  •,  and  as  in  fuch  a  number  all  can't  be  Men 
of  Prudence,  fome  light  Expreffion,  or  flight  Affront, 
cnufcs  Dillatisfciftion  in  the  refl.  So  it  happened  in  the 
Interview  between  King  Ht-nry^  and  Lewis  XI.  oi  France  ^ 
in  which  the  Spaniards  exceeding  them  in  Pomp  and 
Greatnefs,  and  fcouting  the  Meannefs  and  Slovenlinefs  of 
the  French^  thofe  two  Nations  departed  Enemies,  who 
had  till  then  maintain'd  a  good  Correfpondence  toge- 
ther "^.  The  Hatred  between  Germariicm  and  Pifo  was 
private,  till  they  faw  one  another  (i).  The  Interview 
hztwcca Ferdi}7and[V .oiCafiile^  and  Dionyfw^y\\\s  Father- 
iji-Law,  King  of  Portugal^  caufed  great  Diforders  \  as 
did  that  of  King  ThiUf  I.  and  King  Ferdinand.  And 
though  the  Meeting  of  James  I.  and  King  Alphonfo^  pro- 
duced very  good  Effeds,  yet  is  it  the  fafell  way  for 
Princes  to  manage  their  Affairs  by  Embaffadors. 

Sometimes  Favourites  fow  Difcord  between  the  Prince 
and  thofe  of  the  Blood-Royal,  ( as  we  have  before  ob- 
ferv'd  )  of  which  there  are  many  Examples  in  our  Hi- 
(lories.  Don  Lopez,  de  Haro  procured  a  Separation  be- 
tween King  Sancho  the  Strong.,  and  the  Queen  his  Con- 

*  Mar,  Hifl.  Hifp.    (i) I^ifceferunt^ue o^ertis  Odin,  Tac.  2.Anoai. 
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fort.  The  Domefticks  of  Queen  Cathm-inc^  Mother  to 
King  John  II.  incens'd  her  againft  the  Infant,  Don  Fa- 
dinand.  Don  Alvarez,  de  Lara  endeavoured  (  thereby 
to  keep  the  Government  in  his  own  Hands )  to  perfuade 
King  Henry  I.  that  his  Sifter,  Queen  BerevgueU^  defign'd 
to  poifon  him.  Thofe  who  were  interefted  in  the 
Quarrels  between  the  Infant  Sancho^  and  King  Al^honfo 
the  Wife^  his  Father,  took  what  care  they  cou'd,  to  pre- 
vent their  Meeting  and  Agreement.  The  Grandees  of 
Ca^'de  hindred  the  Reconcilement  of  King  John  II.  to 
his  Son  Henry.  Don  Alvarez^  de  Luna^  that  of  King  John 
oiNavarre^to  his  SoR?nncQ  Carlos  of  Ti  ana.  The  Favou- 
rites of  King  Philip  I.  diffuaded  him  from  an  Interview 
with  King  Ferdinand.  Such  Artifices  we  have  feen  us'd 
in  France^  in  thefe  Times,  to  the  Detriment  of  that 
Kingdom,  and  of  all  Chriftendoro.  The  only  Remedy 
is,  to  defpife  the  Difficulties  and  Inconveniencies  which 
thefe  Favourites  reprefent,  and  to  come  to  an  Interview, 
when  the  fecret  Operation  of  the  Blood  has  appeas'd 
their  Minds,  and  difcover'd  the  Malice  of  thofe  who 
procur'd  the  Mifunderftanding.  Upon  thefe  Reafons, 
King  Ferdinand  gave  a  Meeting  at  Segovia^  to  King 
Henry  IV.  his  Brother-in-Law,  not  fearing  the  Danger 
of  expofmg  himfelf  to  the  Refentment  of  an  offended 
King,  who,  either  through  Natural  Affedion,  or  to 
difguife  his  Infamy,  procur'd  his  Daughter  Joatwa\  Suc- 
ceflion  to  the  Crown  *.  For  though  he  was  fufficiently 
pre-advis'd  by  his  Minifters  of  the  Danger  of  the  thing  \ 
yet  in  the  Scales  of  Prudence,  this  Conlideration  out- 
weigh'd.  That  no  Force  nor  Treaty  was  fo  ejfcU-iul  af 
Trejence. 

*  Mar.  Hift.  Hifp. 
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WHAT  we  fee  of  the  Mermaid^  is  Beautiful ; 
what  we  hear.  Melodious  j  that  which  the  In- 
tention conceals,  Pernicious  ^  and  that  which  is 
hidden  under  Water,  Monftrous.  Who  could  imagine 
fo  great  an  Inequality  in  fo  fair  an  Appearance  ?  Such 
Beauty  as  to  charm  the  Mind,  and  fuch  Harmony  as  to 
intice  Ships  upon  Rocks?  Antiquity  admir'd  this  Monfter 
as  an  extraordinary  Prodigy  :  yet  is  nothmg  more  fre- 
quent •  Courts  and  Palaces  are  full  of  them  ( i ).  How 
often  is  a  fair,  fmooth  Tongue,  the  Snare  to  entrap  a 
Friend  (2)  ?    How  often  does  a  Friendly,  Smiling  Look, 


f  i)  //«*,  13. 22.     (2}  Vmv.  29. 5, 
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conceal  a  Heart  full  of  Rancour  and  Malice  ?  How  often 
are  Tears  forc'd  from  a  Spring  of  Joy  (3)  !  Thofe  who 
fhew'd  mofl  Sorrow  for  the  Death  of  Germankus^  were 
thofe  who  rejoyc'd  mofl  (4).  When  the  Head  of 
Fompey  was  brought  to  C^far^  he,  by  his  Tears,  dif- 
fembled  the  Satisfadion  of  the  Sight : 

Csefar,  at  firFf^  his  Gift  would  not  refufe^ 

Nor  turn  his  Eyes  away^  hut  fix'dly  views 

Till  he  perceivd  ^twas  tme^  and  plainly  faxo 

''Twos  fafe  to  he  a  pious  Father-in-Law  ; 

Then  jljedforc'^d  Tears^  and  from  a  joyful  Brealf 

Drew  Sighs  and  Groans^  as  thinking  Tears  would  best 

Conceal  his  inward  Joy * 

We  fee  much  of  the  Syren  in  the  Pretexts  of  fome 
Princes  :  How  full  of  Religion  and  Concern  for  the 
Publick  Good  ?  How  Obliging,  Kind,  and  Promi- 
fing?  And  what  Cheats  do  they  impofe  upon  each 
other,  under  thefe  Feints  and  Appearances  ?  They 
have  the  Face  of  Angels,  but  end  in  Serpents  •,  and  Em- 
brace, only  to  Sting  and  Poifon :  The  Wounds  of  a 
Well-meaning  Sincerity  are  more  wholfom  than  the 
Kiflcs  of  fuch  Lips  (%).  The  Words  of  thofe  are  fmooth 
and  balmy,  but  of  thefe  Iharp-pointed  Arrows  (6). 
How  often  has  Treafon  took  Rife  from  Honours  ?  Ti- 
berius^ defigning  the  Death  of  Germaniau^  as  jealous  of 
the  Glory  of  his  Viftories,  and  to  extinguilh  thereby  the 
Race  oiAuguflw^  cail'd  him  to  Triumph,  and  made  him 
his  Companion  in  the  Empire.  By  fuch  Arts  he  ftrivcs 
to  difguife  his  Mind :  He  burns  with  Envy  of  Germanicm  ^ 
and  makes  his  Giory  blaze  more,  only  the  fooner  to  ex- 
tinguilh it  :  What  appears  is  Honour  and  AflTedion, 
what  is  conceal'd  is  Hatred  and  Malice  (7)     The  more 

(3)  Pemftii  trifiitia  imitdmentif.  Tac.  13.  Annah      (4)  Periife  Ger- 

manicum  nuUi  \aiUntm  Tn<erent,qiiam  qui  maxime  latantur,  Tac.  2.  Anral. 

*  May\  Verfiohof  Lucan.      (5)  Prcv.  27.  6.      (6)  Pfai.  54.  22. 

(7)  Nee  ideo  fincera  chariutit  fidem  adfecutuSf  amoliri  juvenem  fpecie  ho- 

■  vorif  JiatHit^  jiruxitqite  caufai,  aw  forte  obldUS  awfuit.  Tac  2.  Annal. 
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Frank  and  Sincere  a  Man  appears,  the  more  Fraud  and 
Defign  he  harbours.  We  are  not  fo  apt  to  be  deceiv'd 
by  Muddy  as  by  Clear  Fountains,  which  hide  their  Poifon, 
and  invite  by  their  Clearnefs.  For  this  Reafon,  Prudence 
fhould  be  upon  her  Gugrd,  to  penetrate  thefe  Arts  of 
Princes,  fufpefting  theni  moft  when  they  feem  moft 
fair  and  obliging,  and  ading  againft  their  Cuftom  and 
Nature  -^  as  J4griffina  did,  changing  her  morofe  Temper 
into  good  Humour  and  palliance,  to  take  Nero  off  from 
the  L.ove  of  his  Slave  (8)  :  Which  Alteration  was  fufpe- 
cled  hy  Nero  and  his  Friends,  who  advis'd  him  to  beware 
of  her  Subtilties  (9).  We  Ihould  be  more  cautious 
againft  what  Princes  conceal,  than  againft  what  they 
(hew  •,  more  againft  what  they  are  filent  of,  than  what 
they  declare.  TheEleftor  oiTreves  delivers  up  that  City 
to  the  Fre:'2ch  King,  to  put  therein  a  Garrifon,  though  he 
knew  'twas  Imperial,  and  under  the  Hereditary  Prote- 
ftionof  theKingof  Fr<^wf,  ^s  Y^wkz  oi  Litxemhiir^h^  and 
Lord  of  the  Lower  Burgundy^  and  that  thereby  he  not  only 
ran  counter  to  that  Protection,  but  alfo  to  the  Conftitu- 
tions  of  the  Empire  ^  for  which  Reafon,  the  Troops  oi Spain 
furprize  this  City  from  the  Fr^;?*:/',  and  accidentally  detain 
the  Perfon  of  the  Elector,  and  treat  him  with  all  Refped 
due  to  his  Dignity  :  And  the  King  of  Frame  having 
Eighteen  Days  before  concluded  a  League  with  the  Hol- 
landers againft  the  Netherlands^  makes  ufe  of  this  Pre- 
text, though  happening  afterwards,  and  enters  with  his 
Forces  in  their  behalf,  undier  pretence  of  fetting  at  liberty 
his  Friend  and  Allie.  He  who  feeks  Occafions,  eafily 
finds  or  makes  'em.  Malice  is  like  Light,  which  enters 
at  the  leaft  Chink  j  and  fuch  is  our  Inclination  to  Liberty, 
and  fo  blind  our  Ambition,  that  there  is  no  Pretence 
which  refpects  either  of  them,  but  we  immediately  em- 
brace it,  buffering  our  felves  to  be  deceived  by  it,  though 

(8)  Turn  /igrippina  verfis  Artibm^  per  blandimenta  )uvenem  aggredi^ 
fuum  potiits  cubiculum  ac  finim  offene  contegendU,  qua  prima  atas,  (^ 
fwnmi  fortuna  expeterent.  Tac.  14.  Annal.  (9)  Sua  muwto  neque 
l^eronem  fefeUlf,  (fy"  proximi  amicorum  metuebanty  orabanique  cavere 
injidia^mulisrufemper  atrocity  turn  ^  falfx.  T^ci^.Amzh 

never 
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never  fo  unlikely  or  unreafonable.  Italy  does  not  yet 
apprehend  the  Defigns  of  France^  to  Lord  it  over 
her,  under  pretence  of  Protedion,  though  fhe  has  feen 
the  Publick  Faith  fo  often  violated,  as  in  the  Treaties  of 
■R,itisbo?7^  Carafco^  :ind  Moncofj  ^  the  Ufurpation  of  ^^tjrz-r 
ferrat^  the  l^altoUne^  and  Vignerol^  and  a  Garrifon  put 
into  Monaco.  By  fuch  Pretexts  Princes  mask  their  Am- 
bition, their  Avarice  and  Defigns,  to  the  expence  of 
the  Lives  and  Fortunes  of  their  Subjeds.  Hence  proceed 
all  the  Commotions  and  Wars  that  the  World  labours 
under. 

As  Interefls  alter,  fo  alfo  do  thefe  Pretexts  •,  for  they 
give  Umbrage  to  them,  and  follow  them.  The  Repub- 
lick  of  f^enice  enter  into  League  with  the  Grlfons  •  the 
Trench  oppofe  it,  left  it  Ihould  diminifh  their  Alliance 
with  them.  Whereupon  the  People  are  divided  into 
Fadions,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  Catholicks,  whom  the 
Proteftants  endeavour  to  extirpate.  The  Switz.en  here- 
upon fummon  a  Diet,  and  can  find  no  better  Remedy, 
than  to  invite  the  Spaniards  into  the  Valley  .^  an  Expedient 
before  thought  on  by  Pope  Clement  Vlll.  in  the  Inftru- 
dions  given  to  the  Bifnop  of  l^cdia^  when  fent  to  the 
Catholick  Cantons  in  Qiiality  of  Nuncio.  Which  Me- 
thod was  alfo  approv'd  of  by  Gouffier^  who  managed  the 
Affairs  of  France^  and  v^'ho  perfuaded  Count  jllfhonfo 
Cafari^  Embaflador  from  Spain  to  the  Sipit;Lers^  to  write 
to  the  Duke  of  Feria^  to  enter  the  f^altoUne  with  His  Ma- 
jefty's  Forces  ^  that  thereby  (hutting  up  the  PafTage  of 
Valcamonica  from  the  Venetians^  they  might  defift  from 
their  Pretenlions,  and  that  the  Valley  might  be  clear'd 
of  the  Proteftants.  The  Duke,  moved  by  thefe  In- 
ftances,  and  by  the  common  Danger  of  this  Sed,  which 
threatned  the  State  oiMiUn^  andall/r^y?  and  alfo  by 
the  Complaints  and  Tears  of  the  Catholicks,  enter'd  the 
ValtoUne  ^  and  immediately  the  French^  upon  new  Con- 
fiderations,  change  their  Minds,  and  oppofe  this  Intent, 
entring  into  League  in  Avignon  with  Venice  and  Saz-oy^ 
under  Pretence  of  the  Liberty  of  haly^  though  that  con- 
fifts  more  in  the  ftopping  that  PafTage  from  the  Proteftants 
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on  t'other  fide  the  Mountains,  than  in  any  Acquifitions 
the  Spaniards  could  make  in  this  Country  ^  and  the  Fal" 
tolina  being  only  the  Pretence  of  the  League,  the  Arms  of 
the  Allies  ferv'd  only  as  a  Diverfion,  and  all  the  Force 
and  Defign  were  turn'd  to  the  Opprefllon  of  the  Repub- 
lick  oi  Genoa,  So  that  Pretences  vary  according  to  the 
Alteration  of  Interefts. 

Times  by  their  Effeds  difcover  the  Falfity  of  thefe 
Pretences  ^  for  either  they  don't  perform  what  they  pro- 
mife,  or  don't  ad  where  they  proposed.  The  Republick 
of  Venice  had  a  mind  to  feize  Gradifca^  and  took  for  a 
Pretext  the  Incurfions  of  the  Vfcoqites  in  Croatia  :  They 
made  a  Feint  to  defend  the  Liberty  of  the  Sea,  and  made 
War  upon  the  Land. 

Many  times  they  make  War,  upon  pretence  of  Zeal 
for  the  Glory  of  God,  and  rather  hinder  it  ^  fometimes 
for  Religion,  and  confound  it  ^  fometimes  for  Publick 
Peace,  and  difturb  it  ^fometimes  for  the  Peoples  Liberty, 
and  opprefs  'em  ^  fometimes  for  Protedion,  and  enllave 
them  •,  fometimes  to  preferve  their  own  State,  and  they 
invade  others.  O  Men,  O  People,  O  States,  O  King- 
doms !  whofe  Tranquility  and  Happinefs  depends  upon 
the  Ambition  and  Capriche  of  a  few. 

When  the  Ends  of  Actions  are  JuH,  but  are  in  danger 
of  not  being  fo  interpreted,  or  of  mifcarrying  if  they 
are  underllood,  we  may  fo  difpofe  them,  that  our 
Actions  may  appear  diflerent  to  the  Eyes  of  the  World, 
and  be  thought  to  be  guided  by  other  honeft  Caufes.  He 
who  acls  fo,  cheats  none,  but  ads  juftifiably,  but  only  a- 
mufes  Malice  by  falfe  Appearances,  by  which  it  deceives 
it  felf,  and  prevents  its  oppolition  to  the  juft  Defigns  of 
the  Prince  :;  for  no  Reafon  obliges*  him  to  point  at  the 
Mark  at  which  he  levels  \  for  it  would  be  impoffible  for 
him  to  ftrike  one,  if  at  the  fam.e  time  he  did  not  feem  to 
aim  at  another. 

There  is  not  lefs  Danger  to  States,  in  the  feign'd  Zeal 
with  which  fome  would  feem  to  refpeft  the  Publick, 
and  regard  only  their  ovv^n  particular  Intereft.    They 
pretend  to  reform  the  Government,  to  weaken  its  Au- 
thority ; 
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thority  :  They  propofe  Means,  and  fuggefl  Counfels 
after  the  Effeft,to  difcover  Errors  already  paft  Remedy : 
They  affeft  Liberty,  to  gain  the  Applaufe  of  the  People 
againll  the  Magiftracy,  and  confound  the  State,  by  re- 
ducing it  afterwards  to  Slavery  (ro).  Thefe  Artifices 
are  us'd  by  all  Tyrants  of  Republicks  (11).  What 
Feints  did  Tiberius  make  of  reftoring  Liberty  to  that  of 
Mome^  when  his  whole  Defign  was  to  opprefs  it  (12). 

The  fame  Methods  the  Prince  of  O us'd  to  make 

the  Netherlands  Revolt,  which  his  Family  have  made  ufc 
of  fince  to  Lord  it  over  the  Vnited  Provinces.  Time 
i  will  fhew  them,  to  their  Coft,  the  difference  between 
I  a  Natural  Prince  and  a  Tyrant  •,  then  they  will  repent 
of  having  preferr'd  Rebellion  with  their  Ruine,  to 
Obedience  with  Security,  as  Cerialis  advis'd  thofe  of 
Treves  (i^).  The  People  blindly  fly  to  the  Call  of 
Liberty,  and  don't  know  it  till  they  have  lofl  it,  and 
find  themfelves  intangled  in  the  Nets  of  Slavery.  They 
fuffer  themfelves  to  be  moved  by  the  Fears  of  thefe  falfe 
Crocodiles,  and  ralhly  intrufl  them  with  their  Lives  and 
Fortunes.  How  peaceable  would  the  World  be,  if  Sub- 
jeds  knew,  that  whether  the  Government  be  of  All,  of 
Many,  or  of  One,  it  would  have  its  Inconveniencies, 
with  fome  kind  of  Tyranny  :  For  though  Speculation 
nay  invent  a  perfed  Form  of  Government,  as  it  mult  be 
of  Men,  not  of  Angels,  it  may  be  commended,  but  not 
pradifed  (14).  So  that  Liberty  confifts  not  in  this  or 
that  Form  of  Government,  but  in  the  Prefervation  of 
that  which  a  long  life  and  Experience  has  conilituted 
and  approved,  in  which  Juftice  is  defended,  and  Pub- 

(^10^  Vt  Imperium  evertant  Libertatem  prtsferunt  ;  ft  impetrnverint 
ipfam ^ggredientur.  Tac.  i6.  Annal.  (n)  C^etenmlibertcts,  i^fpeciofa 
nsmina  fmtexuntur,  nee  quifqium  alienum  fervitium  ^  dmimt tone m  fib i 
concupivit,  nt  non  eademifia  voc&bula  ufurparet.  Tac  4.Hift.  (12)  Spe- 
fiofa  verb!*,  re  inania  aw  fubdola.  :  quantaque  rrapre  liherWif  imagine 
tegebantur,  tamo  etupnira  ad  infenfius  fervitium.  Tac.  i.  Annal. 
( 1 3_)  Ne  contumaciam  cum  pemicie,  quam  obfequium  cum  fecuritate  mx- 
litir.  Tac.  4.  Hift  (i^)  DikBa  ex  hU,  £5"  conflima  Reipuh.  fonnj, 
iaudari  jaciliui  quant  evenirgj  vel  fi  evenit,  baud  diutuma  ejfe  potejl. 
Tac.  4.  Anna]. 
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lick  Peace  prefer v'd,  fnppofing  that  forae  fort  of  Go- 
vernment muft  be  obey'd  \  for  Liberty  never  fuffers 
more  than  in  fuch  Changes.  We  think  to  find  a  better, 
and  we  fall  into  a  worfe  ^  as  it  happened  to  thofe  who 
furvived  Tiherim  and  C^/;«(i5)  ;  and  when  we  better 
our  felves,  it  does  not  countervail  the  Damage  we  fuftaia 
in  the  change  of  one  Form  to  another.  So  that  'tis  bet- 
ter to  bear  with  the  prefent,  though  unjufl  (i6)  ^  and 
hope,  that  if  the  Prince  be  bad,  God  will  be  pleas'd  to 
fend  another  good  one  (17).  'Tis  he  bellows  King- 
doms -,  and  'twould  be  accufing  his  Divine  Decrees,  not 
to  obey  thofe  whom  he  has  conftituted.  Nebnchadnez.z.ar 
was  a  wicked  Prince,  yet  God  threatned  a  fevere  Punifh- 
ment  to  thofe  who  did  not  obey  him  (18).  As  we  are 
contented  with  the  Seafons,  and  bear  patiently  the  In- 
conveniencies  of  Nature  •,  fo  alfo  we  fhould  the  Defeds  of 
our  Princes  (19).  While  there  are  Men,  there  will  be 
Vices  (20).  Where  is  there  to  be  found  a  Prince  with- 
out them  ?  Thefe  Evils  are  not  continual.  If  one  Prince 
be  bad,  another  good  one  fucceeds,  and  fo  one  makes 
amends  for  the  other  (21). 

(15)  An  Neronem  extremum  Dominorum  putatu  f  idem  credUerunt,  qui 
Tiberio,  qui  Caiofuperftites  fuerunt :  cum  interim infl ibil iorfy favior  exor- 
tui  eji.  Tac.  4.  Hift.  ( 1 6)  Ferenda  Regum  ingenh^  neque  ufui  crebns  mu- 
tatmes.  Tac  12.  Annal.  (17)  vUerioramirariy  prafentia  fequl  boms 
Jmperatoresvotoexpetere^  quakfcunquetohrare.  Tac.  4.  Hifi.  (ig)  ^er, 
27.  6.  (jg)  (^tomodojlerilitatem,  autnimios  imbres,  tSi  catera  Mutura 
tnihy  ita  Luxuriam  vel  av.m'tiam  dominmtium  tglerare.  Tac.  4.  H\ii, 
(20)  VittJ.  erunt^  donee  Homines,  lh\d.  (^\)  Sed  neque  hxc  eonthnu  \ 
0*  mdiorum  interventu  psnfamur/  Ibid. 
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NO  Bird  fo  much  refembles  Man  in  the  Articulation 
of  the  Voice,  as  the  T arret  ^.  Its  Vivacity  is  fo 
great,  that  fome  Philofophers  have  doubted 
whether  it  did  not  participate  of  Reafon.  Carda?!  fays, 
that  it  furpalles  all  Birds  in  Ingenuity,  and  Quicknefs  ot 
Apprehenfion  ^  and  that  it  not  only  learns  to  Speak,  but 
alfo  to  Meditate  with  a  Defire  of  Glory  (i ).  This  Bird 
is  very  Candid  and  Ingenuous,  the  Quality  of  Great  Spi- 
rits :  yet  is  not  its  Candour  expofed  to  Deceit,  but  Ihe 

*  Si  me  non  videos  ejfe  negabis  avem.  IVUrc.  (i)  Inter  aves  Ingento^ 
Sagacitateque  praftat,  quod  granii  fit  capite^  atque  in  India  calo  fincero 
rttfcatur^  mde  didicit  non  jolum  loquij  fed  etiam  neditarif  meditatur  ob 
ftudium  Gtoriisi   Cardan. 

knows 
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knows  how  to  prevent  it  \  and  as  fly  and  crafty  as  the 
Serpent  is,  it  evades  his  Artifices,  and  to  fecure  its  Ne[t 
from  him,it  hangs  it  at  the  end  of  the  highefl:  and  flendereft 
Twig  of  a  Tree,  in  the  manner  here  reprefented,  that 
when  he  would  pafs  by  them  to  devour  its  young  ones, 
he  falls  by  his  own  weight.  So  Artifice  mufl  be  frufirated 
by  Artifice,  and  Counfel  by  Counfel.  In  which  Cafe, 
King  Ferdinand  the  Catholick  was  an  Exellent  Mafler  for 
Princes,  as  he  fufficiently  fliewed  in  all  his  Defigns,  par- 
ticularly in  his  Marriage  with  Germana  de  Foix^  Niece 
to  Lewis  XII.  of  France^  to  break  the  Peace  clapt  up  at 
Hagenarv^  between  the  Emperor,  and  his  Son-in-Law, 
King  Philip  I.  without  his  knowledge,  and  to  his  preju- 
dice. Nor  did  he  ufe  with  lefs  Addrefs  the  Opportunity 
offer'd  by  the  fame  King  of  France\  defiring  a  League 
with  him,  to  get  liberty  to  Invade  the  Kingdom  of 
Naples^  contriving  the  Matter  fo  that  he  might  recover 
the  Governments  of  Ronfillon  and  Sardinia  :  And  when 
he  faw  the  French  King  had  already  made  an  Inroad  into 
Italy  with  that  Intent,  and  withal  how  dangerous  a 
Neighbour  he  would  prove  to  the  Kingdom  of  Sicily^ 
which  his  Eye  was  upon,  he  put  a  ftop  to  his  Progrefs, 
broke  the  Treaty,  and  denounced  War  againft  him, 
entring  into  an  Alliance  with  the  Republick  of  Venice^ 
and  other  Princes.  And  thefe  Weapons  are  more  ne- 
ceilary  in  War  than  Peace  ^  for  their  Wit  does  more 
than  Strength.  And  certainly  that  Commander  defer  ves 
no  fraall  Praife,  who  defpifmg  the  Vain-glory  of  Con- 
quering his  Enemy  with  the  Sword,  iteals  the  Vidory, 
and  triumphs  by  Policy  and  Stratagem ,  whereby  the 
Law  of  Nations  is  not  the  leaft  violated  (2).  For  if  the 
War  be  Juft,  the  Methods  thereof  are  fo  alfo  (3) : 

"^Twixt  Force  and  Frauds  what  Difference  in  War  ? 

And  indeed,  what  Reafon  can  be  given,  why  you  may 
not  deceive  him,  whom  it  is  lawful  even  to  kill  ?   It  is 

{2)  Cum  jujle  BeHum  fufcipim\  ui  aperte  pugnet  quity  aut  ex  hifidiU, 
nihil  ad  ^uftitiam  imerefl,  D.  Aug.  f  3  J  Dihi  an  rirtiu  quif  in  Hofio 
requirat.    Virg. 

a  piece 
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a  piece  of  Magnanimity  to  preferr  the  Publick  Safety 
before  a  Triumph,  and  make  fure  of  Victory  without 
expofing  it  to  the  manifefl  Fortune  of  War,  when  there's 
none,  in  Humane  Judgment,  can  appear  fo  certain,  but 
it  is  fubjeft  to  a  thoufand  Chances.  In  countermining 
the  cunning  Defigns  and  Intrigues  of  an  Enemy,  we 
muft  not  always  regard  what  a  Prudent  Man  would  do 
in  the  like  cafe,  (though  to  have  alfo  fome  Fore-thought 
of  that  were  advifeable)  but  a  Judgment  mufl  be  formed 
from  the  Condition  and  Capacity  of  the  Perfon  to  be 
dealt  with  ^  for  all  Men  take  not  always  the  moft  proper 
and  prudent  Methods.  Ferdinand  Duke  of  Elba's  entring 
Portugal  with  an  Army,  upon  King  Sf^^//^«'s  Death,  was 
AmaSing  -,  by  feveral  blamed  as  a  very  Dangerous  En- 
terprife,  in  a  Perfon  fo  eminently  verfed  in  the  Art  of 
War.  To  whom  he  replyM,  That  he  was  not  ignorant  of 
the  Danger  ^  bat  he  trnfled  in  havincr  to  do  with  a  Nation^ 
which  by  a  continued  Enjoyment  of  Peace ^  had  probably  forgot 
the  Affairs  of  War.  Even  when  we  have  to  do  with  Men 
eminent  for  Prudence,  the  Judgment  and  Conjef^ure  we 
pafs  upon  their  Actions,  even  by  the  Rule  of  Reafon  and 
Prudence,  is  not  infallibly  certain  ^  for  fometimes  they 
fuffer  themfelves  to  be  carry'd  away  by  Paffion,  and  the 
wifeft  Men  are  now  and  then  guilty  of  the  greateft  Er- 
rors, Self-conceit  rendring  them  negligent,  or  too  much 
Confidence  in  their  Difcretion,  making  them  prefume, 
that  though  they  have  a  little  loft  their  Way,  they  can 
eafily  find  it  again.  Sometimes  in  Things  they  prefuppofe. 
Time  and  other  Events  deceive  them.  Wherefore  it  is 
the  fafeft  way,  ever  to  fufpend  one's  Judgment  in  Things 
that  depend  upon  another's  Pleafare,  and  not  to  go 
about  to  regulate  them  by  our  own  Private  Difcretion  ; 
for  every  one  has  his  particular  Reafons  unknown  to 
others,  and  confonant  to  his  Nature,  which  are  the 
Spring  of  his  Aftions.  What  to  one  feems  impoflible, 
another  thinks  eafie :  And  there  be  fome  Genius's  that 
fear  not  the  moft  hazardous  Enterprifes  ^  fome  that 
are  guided  by  Reafon,  others  that  are  utterly  averfe 
to  it. 

The 
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The  moil  fecret  Artifices  of  Enemies,  or  thofe  who! 
under  colour  of  Friendfhip,  aim  wholly  at  their  own 
Intereft,  are  fuch  particularly  whereby  they  make  their 
Propofals  with  fo  much  Subtilty,  that  they  feem  to  re- 
dound to  the  Pritice's  Advantage,  when  they  really  tendj 
to  his  Ruine  \  a  Thing  his  Integrity  is  eafily  deluded  in,  j 
if  he  want  Experience,  or  fmell  not  their  Drift.  It  re- 
quires therefore  no  fmall  Prudence  and  Attention  to 
turn  fuch  Counfels  to  the  Deltruftion  of  the  Authors 
thereof.  Into  what  Precipes  will  that  Government  fall, 
which  is  dire£ted  by  Foreign  Councils,  contrary  to  the  I 
Advice  of  the  Holy  Gholl  (4).  But  although  an  Enemy's 
Defigns  are  ufually  difcoverable  by  bare  Reafoning, 
yet  is  it  convenient  to  trace  them  alfo  by  Spies,  the 
principal  Inftruments  of  Government,  without  which 
a  Crown  can  never  be  fecure,  or  admit  of  Encreafe,  nor 
a  War  be  carry 'd  on  with  Succefs  (5).  VitelUw  was 
condemned  for  being  improvident  in  Council,  in  War- 
fare ignorant,  how  to  draw  up  an  Army,  what  belonged 
to  Scouts,  when  to  profecute,  when  protraft  a  War. 
And  indeed,  of  what  ill  Confequence  this  Negligence  is, 
Germany  can  abundantly  tellifie,  which  has  loit  feveral 
advantageous  Opportunities,  and  its  Soldiers  been  often- 
times furprized  and  cut  off  in  their  Quarters,  for  want 
of  Intelligence  of  the  Enemies  Defigns  and  Marches  (6). 
Jojlma  made  ufe  of  Spies,  though  God  himfelf  took  care 
of  his  Arms  (7).  A^fofes  never  March'd,  but  an  Angel 
carry 'd  a  Pillar  of  Fire  before  him,  to  fliew  where  to 
encamp  j  yet  by  God's  Command,  he  fent  out  Men  to 
fearch  the  Promis'd  Land  (8).    Embaffadors  are  nothing 

(i^)  Receive  a  ftranger  into  thine  houfe,  and  he  uil]  difturb  thee, 
and  cum  thee  out  of  thine  own.  Ecclef.  ir.  94.  ($)  Ignarui  militixy 
improvidus  covfilii,  quis  ordo  Agminit^  qua  cura  explorandi,  quantus  ur~ 
gendOy  trahendovi  Bello  modus,  Tac.  Hift.  1. 5.  (6)  And  Jofhua  fent 
out  two  men  to  fpy  fecietly.  Jof.  2.  i.  (j)  And  the  An^el  of  God 
which  went  before  the  campof  Ifrael,  remov'd  and  went  behind  them  , 
and  the  pillar  of  the  cloud  went  from  before  their  face,  and  ftood  be- 
hind them.  Exod.  14. 19.  (8}  Send  thou  men,  that  they  may  fearch 
the  Land  of  Canaan,  which  I  give  unto  the  Children  of  Ifrael.  A'urib. 
13.  2. 

but 
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but  Publick  Spies  v  and  without  prejudice  to  the  Law  of 
God,  or  that  of  Nations,  may  endeavour,  by  Bribes  and 
Prefents,  to  corrupt  the  Fidelity  of  Minifters,  who  even 
by  Oaths  are  oblig'd  to  it,  and  to  fift  out  what  ill  Con- 
trivances are  in  Agitation  againft  their  Prince  \  for  thefe 
are  no  way  obliged  to  keep  the  Secret,  and  the  other 
have  on  their  fide  the  Natural  Reafon  of  Self-preferva- 
tion. 

EMBLEM    LXXX. 


7 


"^HE  Stone-cutter  at  Home  firfb  prepares  and 
poliflies  the  Marbles  he  defigns  for  the  Orna- 
nament  of  a  Building  ;    becaufe  afterwards  it 
'  would  be  more  troublefome,  and  the  Work  imperfeft. 
For  this  Reafon,  I  conceive,  thofe  of  Solomcn's  Temple 

were 
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were  fafhion'd,  that  it  might  be  ereded  without  Noife, 
and  the  Sound  of  Tools.  Thus  wife  Princes  ought  to 
polifh  their  Defigns,  and  bring  their  Refolutions  to  Ma- 
turity, before  they  put  them  in  Execution  ^  for  not  to 
confider  of  them  but  in  the  Field,  is  more  like  a  Gladiator 
than  a  Prince.  The  Bull  ( the  Figure  of  this  Emblem  ) 
before  he  engages  his  Rival,  practifes  by  making  Trial 
of  himfelf,  and  by  often  running  his  Horns  againfl:  d 
Tree,  by  degrees  learns  the  Art  of  Defending  himfelf, 
and  Goring  his  Oppofer  (i).  He  who  is  to  Confult  in 
heat  of  Attion,  fears  all  things,  and  knows  not  what 
Meafures  to  take.  But  becaufe  Occalions  happen  not  al- 
ways as  we  wifh,  and  fometimes  it  is  not  in  our  Power 
to  retard  or  haflen  them,  it  will  be  the  part  of  Prudence 
to  confider  whether  it  is  better  to  execute  our  Refolu- 
tions with  Leifure  or  Expedition,  for  that  fome  Affairs 
require  Speed  in  their  Refolutions,  others  Time,  and 
matup  Confutation  ^  and  to  offend  on  either  hand,  will 
be  to  the  prejudice  of  the  Government.  Conlideration, 
when  of  worfe  confequence  than  Rartinefs,  is  by  all 
means  to  be  avoided.  In  fudden  Emergencies,  Counfels 
are  better  fnatch'd  than  taken.  Whatever  Time  is  fpent 
in  Deliberation,  will  either  overcome  the  Danger,  or 
lofe  the  Opportunity.  Fortunis  nimble,  but  the  gene- 
rality of  Men  move  but  flowly,  and  that's  the  reafon  fo 
few  overtake  her.  The  greateft:  part  of  our  Delibera- 
tions are  upon  Things  already  paft,  and  the  Counfel 
comes  after  the  Event  (2).  Our  Affairs  run  with  fo 
much  fwiftnefs,  that  Counfel  muff;  be  fpeedy  to  purfue 
them  ;  nay,  even  that  will  be  too  flow,  it  ought  to  be 
in  a  readinefs  to  exped  them.  When  Time  favours,  it 
is  aflifted  by  Delay  ^  otherwife  Expedition  furmounts  it , 
and  then  Counfellors  of  lively,  adive  Spirits,  are  chiefly 
neceflary.  Other  Affairs,  which  aflow  Time,  fhould  be 
tranfaded  with  Maturity  ^  for  nothing  is  more  oppofite 

( I )  Timet  ^  at  que  ewn  deficere  offDiin  videntur,  qui  in  ipfo  negotio  eon- 
(ilium  capere  co:jiur.  Jul.  Caf.  (2)  Res  voftrx  feruyrtur^  im  vnl- 
vmmir  ;  ergo  confiUiim  fub  die  na(ci  debet  j  ^  koc  {^oc^ivs  tardiim  eft  nmi^^ 
fub  wanu,  quad  aimt  mifcatur.  Seneca. 

to 
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to  Prudence,  than  Hafle  and  Paflion.  Impetuoufnefs 
ever  mifcarries,  and  Examination  and  Attention,  are 
confounded  by  it.  Hence  it  is  that  hot,  rafh  Counfels 
almoft  always  pleafe  at  firft  Sight  ^  are  difficult  in  the 
Execution  ;  in  the  Event  grievous  ^  and  thePerfons  who 
fuggeft  them,  though  they  may  appear  at  firft  daring, 
yet  when  they  come  to  execute,  are  at  a  ftand,  being 
embroiled  by  their  own  Counfels  :  For  Hafte  is  blind, 
and  without  Forecall  (3).  Wicked  Counfels  require 
Precipitation,  but  Good  ufaally  get  Strength  by  Delay  (4). 
And  although  the  Common  People  love  to  fee  Efiefts 
before  they  do  Caufes,  and  fo  always  condemn  flow 
Counfels  \  yet  the  Prince  ought  to  be  Proof  againft  thefe 
I\iurmurings,  which,  upon  Succefs,  will  afterwards  re- 
dound to  his  Glory  (5).  Neverthelefs,  Delay  mufl  not 
be  fo  great,  as  to  let  flip  the  Opportunity  of  Execution  ; 
a  Fault  the  Emperor  l^alcns  was  guilty  of,  who  idly  Ipent 
the  Time  of  Adtion  in  Confultation  (6).  This  is  a 
general  Error  in  imprudent  Counfellors,  who,  per- 
plex'd  with  the  Weight  of  Affairs,  can  neither  judge  of 
the  Danger,  nor  come  to  any  Conclulion  \  whence  they 
ftart  at  the  leaft  Shadow,  nay,  and  think  by  thefe  very 
Doubts  to  pafs  for  Difcreet.  They  fufpend  their  Coun- 
fels, till  Time  it  felf  furnifh  them  \  and  then  begin  to 
Refolve,  when  the  Opportunity  is  gone.  Counfels  there- 
fore fhould  be  ripened,  not  hurried  \  for  Maturity  errs 
neither  in  Excefs  nor  Defedt  of  Time :  as  it  is  admirably 
exprefs'd  by  uiitguflm^  in  his  Device  of  a  Dolphin  twin'd 
round  an  Anchor,  with  this  Infcription,  Feftina  lente  - 
\\  with  which  that  oi  Alcxnnder  the  Great  is  not  incompa- 
tible. Nihil  cutiEimdo :  the  one  being  underftood  of  Af- 
fairs of  Peace,  the  other  concerning  thofe  of  War,  where 
Expedition  gives  Succefs  to  the  greateft  Defigns.   CereaU^ 

(^5}  Omn'iA  non  properami  clara.  certaque  funt,  fefiinatio  mfrovidj.  efl 
ij  c<xcx.  Livy.  (^j  Scelera  impetu^  bona  confilii  mora  valefcere  fjknt, 
Tac.  I.  i.Hifl.  {5.)  Fe/iiiura  quodvis  ncgouum  gignit  error es-,  nndc 
maximx  detrimentn  exoririfoler.t  *,  at  in  cuvHajido  bona  infinity  qua  ft  non 
ftatim  ralia  videantur,  ni  temjore  bona  quu  ejj'i  reperiat,  Herod.  (6)  Ipf& 
inmiii  cunftntione  Aiendixem^oni  confuUmio  co?ifurppfjt,  Tacir. 

QL  fucceedcd 
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fucceeded  well  in  all  Things,  by  Refolvlng  and  Executing 
with  Expedition  (7).  But  notwithftanding  Speed  does 
generally  produce  great  Effeds  in  War  •,  yet  Care  fhould 
be  taken,  that  it  be  not  blind  and  inconfiderate,  begin- 
ning briskly,  but  in  the  end  languifiieth  (8).  When  the 
Thing  it  felf  admits  of  Delay,  and  there  is  room  for 
Deliberation,  this  is  of  more  fervice  than  Rafhnefs  (9) : 
Though  both  in  the  one  and  the  other  Prudence  fhould 
meafure  Time,  either  left  through  want  of  it  theCoun- 
fels  be  like  Whelps,  born  blind,  or  as  Hedghogs  with 
Prickles  and  Difficulties,  by  being  too  flow. 

When  therefore  Orders  come  firfl  out  of  the  Prince's 
Hand,  let  them  be  Abfolute,  to  prevent  Confufion  or 
Doubt  in  their  Execution.  For  the  mofl:  prudent  Mini- 
fters  can  never  perform  as  they  ought,  fuch  as  come  to 
them  rough  and  deformed :  It  is  for  him  that  Com- 
mands to  prefcribe  the  Form,  for  the  Subjed  to  Execute 
it.  And  if  each  do  not  keep  to  their  diftind  Duties,  the 
Work  will  remain  defedive.  The  Prince  fhould  do  the 
part  of  a  Mafter- Workman,  the  Minifter  that  of  an  infe- 
rior Labourer.  That  Prince  who  leaves  all  to  the  Dif- 
pofal  of  his  Minifters,  either  is  ignorant  or  weary  of  his 
Office.  'Tis  an  ill-conflituted  Government,  where 
Power  is  lodg'd  in  many  ^  nay,  it  is  indeed  no  Govern- 
ment, which  is  not  under  one  Head.  If  Minifters  Rule, 
all  Authority  and  the  Order  of  Government  will  perifh. 
Then  only  they  may  and  ought  to  fufpend  the  Execution 
of  Orders,  when  the  fame  appear  evidently  unjuft, 
inafmuch  as  they  are  born  for  God,  before  their  Prince. 
As  alfo  when  the  Prince's  Commands  are  prejudicial  to 
his  Patrimony  or  Reputation,  or  inconfiftent  with  good 
Government,  and  depend  upon  the  knowledge  of  fome 
particular  Matters  of  Fad ,  or  laftly,  when  Diftance  or 
other  Accidents  fhall  feem  to  have  made  fuch  an  Altera- 

(^7)  Sane  CeredU  pmum  iemforU  ad  exequenda  imperia  dabat,  fubitta 
confiliis,fed  eventu  clartu.  Tac.  1.  5.  Hift,  (8)  Omnia  inconfultiimpetus 
cxptUy  initih  valida,  fpatio  languefcunt,  Tac.  3.  Hift.  (9)  Duces  pre- 
vidoidOj  corSuhwdQ,  cmUAtions  Upm^  quam  temeritate  prodejfs.  Idem 
Ibid, 

tion 
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tion  in  the  flate  of  Affairs,  that  it  may  be  probably  ga- 
ther'd,  that  had  the  Prince  known  thefe  before,  he 
would  not  have  given  thofe  Orders  \  in  this  Cafe,  pro- 
vided however  there  be  no  other  confiderable  Danger 
in  Delaying,  they  may  be  deferred  and  excepted  againft, 
modeftly  however,  and  with  all  the  Refped  due  to  his 
Authority  and  Judgment,  with  this  Hope  at  leall,  that 
upon  better  Information,  he  may  Command  what  is  more 
proper  to  be  done.  Thus  the  Creeu  Caftain  did,  when, 
contrary  to  the  Orders  of  Ferdmrnd  the  Catholkk^  he 
flay'd  at  Naples  with  his  Army,  confidering  with  what 
Impatience  the  Italian  Princes  expeded  the  Refult  of  the 
Interview  between  the  two  Kings,  Ferdinand^  and  his 
Son-in-Law,  PhiUf  I.  and  what  a  defperate  Condition 
the  Affairs  of  iV^p/^j  would  be  in,  if  he  abandon'd  them 
at  that  Jundure.  For  all  this,  if  the  Minifter  know  his 
Prince  to  be  fo  great  a  Lover  of  his  own  Counfels,  as 
rather  to  do  amifs,  than  admit  of  Infl:rudion,  he  may 
hold  his  Tongue,  and  Diffemble  ^  for  it  were  down- 
right Folly  for  him  to  expofe  himfelf  to  Danger,  with- 
out hopes  of  a  Remedy.  Corbdo  was  already  engaged 
in  fome  confiderable  Enterprize  ^  but  the  Emperor 
having  Commanded  him  to  defift,  he  retir'd  :  For  tho' 
he  knew  thofe  Orders  were  unadvifedly  given,  yet  he 
would  not  ruine  himfelf  by  Difobeying  them  ( i  o). 

No  Orders  require  fo  pundual  Obfervance  in  the  Mi- 
nifl:er,  as  thofe  which  relate  to  Matters  of  State.  In 
this  Cafe  ( unlefs  the  above-mention'd  Circumftances 
occurr,  or  there  be  otherwife  any  confiderable  evident 
Danger  in  the  Execution  )  he  is  implicitly  to  Obey, 
without  giving  any  heed  to  his  private  Opinion  and  Ar- 
guments. For  the  Defigns  of  Princes  are  often  too 
deeply  rooted,  to  be  penetrated  by  the  Minifl:er ,  or 
rather  they  would  not  have  him  dive  into  them  ^  and 

(^xo)  Jam  cajlra  in  hofiili  loco  moUebatur  Corbulo,  aeceptis  rarr.en  a 
Ckudio  Imperatore  literif^  quibus  ferecipere  jubebatur,  refubita,  ^uavquam 
rr.uUa  fimul  o^cnderemur,  metus  ex  Imperatore,  contemptus  ex  Barbarpf, 
Ludibriim  apud  focios -^  nihil  aliud  prolocuttu,  quam  team  qaofdam  Duces 
Rminosjignum  rcceptui  dedit.  Tac.  1. 1 1.  Annal, 

Q.  z  there-* 
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therefore  he  Ihould  fide  with  the  Prince's  Commands, 
and  prefume  upon  his  Prudence  that  fo  it  ought  to  be. 
Hence  Dolabe/la^  when  Commanded  by  Jiberim  to  bring  I 
the  Ninth  Legion  out  of  Germany^  readily  Obeyed,  al- 
though he  wanted  not  Reafons  to   the  contrary  (ii). 
If  every  one  had  liberty  to  canvas  and  examine  what  is 
enjoined,  all  things  would  be  confounded,  and  infinite 
Opportunities  loft.     A  Kingdom  (as  has  been  faid  elfe- 
where)  is  like  a  Mufical  Inftrument,  whofe  Strings  the 
Prince  tunes,  who  runs  them  all  over  with  his  Fingers  j 
whereas  the  Minifter  touches  only  one,  and  not  hearing 
the  reft  found,  cannot  know  whether  it  be  too  high  or 
too  low,  and  would  very  eafily  be  miftaken,  if  he  went 
to  fet  it  according  to  his  own  Fancy.     The  Count 
eie  Fuentes^  by  the  liberty  of  his  Years,  Zeal,  Services  and 
Experiences,  crowned  with  fo  many  fignal  Trophies  and 
Vidoriesgave  him,  fometimes  (while  he  governed  the 
State  of  Milan  )  fufpended  his  Obedience  to  King  Philip 
the  Third's  Orders,  becaufe  he  judged  them  improper, 
and  to  proceed  rather  from  the  Self-lntereft  or  Ignorance 
of  his  Minifters,  than  his  own  Mind  :    Which  Example 
many  afterwards  have  followed,  to  the  great  prejudice 
of  the  Publick  Repofe,  and  Regal  Authority.    It  would 
be  of  very  ill  Confequence,  for  Minifters  to  be  always 
allow'd  to  queftion,  whether  what  is  Commanded,  be 
the  Prince's  Will  or  not  ^   an  Abufe  which  ufually  has 
its  firft  Rife  from  their  knowing  it  not  to  be  his  own 
Hand  that  proportions  and  polifnes  the  Stones  deligned 
for  the  Edifice  of  Government.    But  fuppofe  it  be  ano- 
ther's, yet  due  Honour  and  fubmiffion  ought  to  be  paid  to 
the  Commmands,  no  lefs  than  if  they  came  from  his  owii 
Will  and  Judgment,  or  elfe  there  would  be  nothing  but 
Confufion  and  Diforder.  Zealous  and  Prudent  Obedience 
reverences  the  bare  Hand  and  Seal  of  its  Sovereign. 

But  if  Princes  are  too  remote,  and  there  is  Danger  of 
their  Orders  coming  too  late,  even  after  the  Event,  or 
that  variety  of  Accidents  (particularly  in  Aftairs  of  War) 


(i  i)  ^ujfti  Princi^it  t7i(t$u,  qiim  incertii  bdli  mitmns,  Tac  1, 4,  Annal* 
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may  not  allow  Time  for  Deliberation ,  and  there  be 
certain  Intelligence  that  the  Opportunity  will  be  in  the 
mean  time  loft,  it  will  be  Prudence  to  give  full  Power 
of  Ading  as  Occafion  fhall  require,  left  that  happen 
which  befell  Fefpaftan^  in  the  Civil  War  with  Fitc/llm^ 
when  Diftance  of  Place  made  the  Connfels  come  after  the 
Events.  To  avoid  which  Inconveniency ,  Tiberii'U^ 
upon  fending  Dmfm  to  Command  the  German  Legions, 
joined  with  him  fome  Prudent  and  Experienc'd  Coun- 
fellors,  whom  he  might  Confult  as  Occalion  required, 
but  a  full  Power  to  Aft  as  he  faw  Opportunity.  When 
Helvidius  PrifcHs  was  fent  into  Armenia^  he  had  a  Com- 
mifTionto  Ad  as  he  faw  Occalion.  In  fine,  this  was  the 
ufual  Praftice  of  the  Roman  Senate,  to  leave  all  to  the 
Difcretion  and  Condud  of  their  Commanders,  and  to 
recommend  nothing  in  particular  to  them,  but  only  all 
pofTible  Care  that  the  Commonwealth  fuffer'd  no 
Damage.  An  Example  the  Republicks  of  Venice  and 
Florence  are  far  from  imitating-,  who,  unwilling  to  let 
their  Liberty  lie  at  the  Mercy  of  one  Man,  reftrain 
the  Power  of  their  Generals  •,  being  forewarned  by  the 
Example  of  Augujhts^  who  turned-  the  Arms  upon  the 
Commonwealth,  v/hich  he  had  taken  up  in  its  Defence 
againft  Mark  Anthony. 

This  Freedom  of  Power  the  Minifters  who  are  near 
the  King's  Perfon  are  wont  to  limit,  to  encreafe  their 
own,  and  render  it  neceffary  for  all  to  pafs  through 
their  Hands.  Whence  it  is  that  fo  much  Time  is  fpent 
in  Deliberating,  and  that  Refolutions  are  taken  too  late 
to  be  executed,  or  at  leaft  to  have  the  Succefs  that  might 
be  expected  from  them  ^  and  confegneiitly  the  Charges 
and  Pains  in  Preventing  is  utterly  thrown  away.  It  hap- 
pens alfo  fometimes,  that  wiiile  there  palfes  fo  great  a 
Space  of  Time  between  the  Accidents  themfelves,  and 
their  being  known  and  examined,  frefh  Advice  is  brought 
of  the  State  of  Affairs,  with  iiew  Circumltances,  which 
make  it  neceffary  to  alter  the  former  Orders  j  and  after 
this  manner  Days  and  Years  Hide  away,  v/ithout  any 
Effed  either  of  Refolution  or  Adion. 

0,3        '  EMBLEM 
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"^  H  E  Forces  of  all  Powers  arc  limited,  thofe  of 
Ambition  alone  (the  common  Vice  of  Humane 
Nature)  infinite.  This,  the  more  it  has,  the 
more  it  defires  to  have,  or  rather  is  a  kind  of  fiery  Ap- 
petite by  the  Htart  exhaled,  which  draws  Strength  and 
Encreafe  from  the  very  Matter  it  is  apply 'd  to.  This 
Failing  is  greater  in  Princes  than  in  other  Men  j  for  to 
the  Defire  of  Getting  is  joined  that  Glory  of  Com- 
manding, both  which  neither  fubmit  to  Reafon  nor 
Danger,  and  hate  to  meafiire  themfelves  by  their  Abili- 
ties. Wherefore  the  Prince  ought  to  weigh  well  what 
his  Sword  is  able  to  ftrike,  what  his  Shield  to  defend, 
always  remembring  this,  that  his  Grown  is  a  finite  and 

limited 
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limited  Circle.  King  Ferdinand  the  CathoUcli^  in  all  his 
Undertakings,  never  failed  to  confider  every  Circum- 
ftance  of  them,  their  Caufe,  Difpofition,  Time,  Means, 
and  End.  He  v^ho  attempts  nothing  but  what  he  can 
effect,  will  pafs  for  Invincible  ^  whereas  one  thatafpires 
to  a  Thing  impoflible,  or  too  difficult,  difcovers  the 
Bounds  of  his  Power,  and  the  fruftrated  Defigns  are,  as 
'twere,  publick  Records  of  his  Weaknefs.  There  is  no 
Monarchy  fo  Potent,  but  it  is  upheld  more  by  Opinion 
than  Reality,  by  Reputation  than  Strength.  Defire  of 
Glory  and  Sovereignty  hurry  us  on,  fo  that  all  things 
feem  ealle,  but  in  the  end  we  meet  with  Difficulties  un- 
obferved  before.  Almofl;  all  Wars  might  be  avoided, 
were  their  Means  and  End  throughly  examined  at  firft : 
It  is  therefore  incumbent  on  the  Prince,  before  he  en- 
gage in  them,  perfedly  to  know  his  Forces,  as  well 
Ofienfive  as  Defenfive,  the  State  of  his  Malitia,  and 
what  Officers  he  has  to  Command  them,  the  Subftance 
of  his  Coffers,  what  Contributions  he  may  exped  from 
his  Subjeds,  and  vviiether  they  be  like  to  continue  Loyal 
in  Adverfity,  alfo  by  Study,  Reading  and  Converfation, 
to  inflrud  himfelf  in  the  Difpofition  and  Situation  of 
Countries,  in  the  Cuftoms  of  Nations,  the  Natures  of 
his  Enemies,  their  Wealth,  Auxiliaries  and  Allies. 
Let  him  meafure  every  one's  Sword,  and  examine 
wherein  his  Strength  confifls.  Henry ^  Kiiig  of  CafiUe^ 
notwithflanding  his  Sicknefs,  never  negleded  this,  but 
fent  feveral  Embafladors  as  far  as  Afia^  to  inform  him  of 
the  Manners  and  Cuftoms  of  thofe  Parts.  The  fame 
did  Mofes^  before  the  Jfraelites  entred  the  Promifed 
Land  (i).  And  left  the  Prince  we  frame  by  thefe 
Emblems  fliould  want  this  Matter  alfo,  I  (hall  here,  in 
general,  touch  upon  fome  Points  of  it,  with  what  brevity 
the  prefent  Defign  requires. 

Nature,  v/illing  to  fhew  her  Beauty  and  Power,  by 
the  variety  of  her  Produdions,  has  ftampt  a  Difference 

(i)  See  the  land  what  it  is,  and  the  People  that  dwell  therein, 
whether  they  be  ftrong  or  weak,  few  or  many.  Numb,  13.18. 
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not  only  upon  the  Faces,  but  alfo  on  the  Minds  of  Men  ^ 
there  being  a  vaft  Difagreement  between  the  Tempers 
and  Morals  of  Nations.  To  this  end,  fhe  has  varioufly 
difpofed  the  Caufes  themfelves  ^  which  either  jointly  all 
operate  in  fome  Places,  or  feparately  •,  in  thefe  fome,  in 
thofe  others.  Geographers  have  divided  the  Globe  of 
the  Earth  into  divers  Climates,  each  of  which  is  fnbjed: 
to  a  particular  Planet,  as  to  the  principal  Canfe  and 
Fountain  of  that  Diverfity  :  And  becaufe  the  Firft  Cli- 
mate, which  is  drawn  through  Meroe^  an  Ifland  of  the 
River  Nlle^  is  fubje6l  to  Saturn^  they  fay  its  Inhabitants 
are  Black,  Barbarous,  Rough,  Sufpicious,  Treacherous, 
and  Cannibals. 

That  thofe  of  the  Second,  which  is  attributed  to 
'Jupter^  and  paflTes  through  Sienc^  a  City  of  Egy^t^  are 
Religious,  Grave,  Honeft  and  Prudent. 

Thofe  of  the  Third,  which  is  fubjetfl  to  Mars^  and 
reaches  through  Alexandria^  areReftlefs  and  Warlike. 

Thofe  of  the  Fourth,  which  is  under  the  Sun,  and  is 
llretch'd  through  the  Ifle  of  Rhodes  and  the  Midft  of 
Greece^  are  Men  of  Learning,  Orators,  Poets,  and  Inge- 
nious Artills. 

Thofe  of  the  Fifth,  which  palles  through  Rome^  di- 
viding Italy  from  Savoy^  and  is  afcribed  to  Venns^  are 
Effeminate,  Lovers  of  Mufick  and  Luxury. 

Thofe  of  the  Sixth,  govern'd  by  Mercury^  and  palling 
through  France^  are  Fickle,  Inconftant,  and  addi(f\ed  to 
Sciences. 

Lafrly,  Thofe  of  the  Seventh,  where  the  Moon  pre- 
fides,  and  which  is  extended  through  Germany^  the  Lovo" 
Countries^  and  ErMand^  are  Flegmatick,  Lovers  of  Good- 
f  ellowfhip,  Filhing,  and  Trading. 

Neverthelefs,  this  one  Caufe  feems  not  to  be  always 
uniform,  nor  fufficient :  For  under  the  fame  Parallel  or 
Climate,  with  the  fame  Elevation  of  the  Pole,  and  an 
equal  Rifmg  and  Setting  of  the  Stars,  we  fee  oppoiite 
Effects,  particularly  in  the  Climates  of  the  Lower  Hemi- 
fphere.  In  oy£tbiopia^  for  Inftance,  the  5//«'s  Beams 
fcorch  and  blacken  Mens  Bodies  *,  but  m  Brafil^  which 
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has  the  fame  Latitude,  their  Skins  are  White,  and  the 
Air  Temperate  and  Agreeable.  The  Ancients  held 
the  Torrid  Zone,  for  its  exceffive  Heat,  to  be  uninha- 
bitable, yet  in  Armenia  it  is  very  Temperate,  and  well. 
Peopled.  And  though  thofe  Eternal  Luminaries  of 
Heaven  have  fome  energy,  yet  the  Difpofition  of  the 
Earth  contributes  more  •,  for  we  find  the  EfFeds  of  their 
Rays  to  be  greater  or  varied,  according  to  the  various 
Situation  of  Hills  and  Valleys,  and  temper'd  even  by 
Rivers  and  Lakes.  This  is  undeniable,  That  Nature  is 
wonderful  in  her  Works,  and  that  fhe  fometimes  feems 
to  fwerve  from  the  ordinary  Laws  of  Caufes,  and  from 
Reafon,  as  it  were  on  purpofe  to  baffle  Humane  Guriofity. 
Who  can  account  for  what  we  fee  happen  in  the  Country 
of  Malabar^  where  Calecnt  is  ?  Vaft  high  Mountains, 
which  touch  the  very  Clouds,  and  end  in  a  Promontory 
call'd  anciently  CorM^^  now  Cape  Comorin^  divide  this 
Country  into  two  Parts,  and  altho'  both  have  the  fame 
Elevation  of  the  Pole,  yet  when  on  this  fide  the  Moun- 
tains Winter  begins,  and  Ne^time\  Billows  rage  and 
fwell ,  on  the  other  fide  the  Fields  and  Towns  are  burnt 
up  with  the  fcorching  Heats  of  Summer,  and  the  Waters 
continually  calm. 

This  Diverfity  then  which  is  in  Climates,  in  the  Situa- 
tion of  Places,  the  Temperature  of  the  Air,  and  Food, 
varioufly  diitinguifhes  Mens  Complexions,  and  thefe  agaia 
their  very  Natures.  For  the  Manners  of  the  Mind  follow 
the  Temperament  and  Difpofition  of  the  Body.  The 
Northerns^  by  reafon  of  the  Sun's  Remotenefs,  and  the 
Coldnefs  of  their  Countries,  are  Sanguine,  Robuft,  and 
Valiant  ^  whence  they  have  almoft  ever  had  Domi- 
nion over  the  Somherri  Nations  (2)  ^  the  Ajfyrians  over 
the  Chalddians^  the  Medes  over  the  Ajjyrlam^  the  Parthians 
over  the  Greeks^  the  Turks  over  the  Arabians^  the  Goths 
over  the  Germans^  the  Romans  over  the  Africans^  over 
the  French  the  Eno^lijljj  and  over  thefe  the  Scotch,    They 

(2)  Momwes,  qkifrigidii  loca^  Europmiiis  habitant,  funt  ilti  quidsm 
0rBofi,     ArJ/1, 1.  7.  Pol.  c,  7, 
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love  Liberty,  as  thofe  alfo  do  who  inhabit  Mountains,  as 
the  Switz^ers^  Grifons^  and  Bifcayners^  their  Temperament  \ 
being  not  much  unlike  the  Conflitution  of  the  Northerns,  \ 
In  Nations  very  near  the  Sun,  Excefs  of  Heat  quite  dries 
up  the  Blood  ^  which  makes  the  Inhabitants  Melancholy, 
and  Profound  in  the  Penetration  of  Nature's  Secrets  ^ 
whence  all  other  Northerly  Nations  have  received  the 
Myfteries  of  Sciences  from  the  Egyptians  and  Arabians, 
Thofe  Countries  which  lie  between  the  two  Torrid 
2ones  enjoy  a  favourable  Air,  and  there  Religion, 
Juftice  and  Prudence  Flourifli  (3).  But  becaufe  every 
Nation  differs  from  others  in  many  Particulars,  although 
they  are  all  fituate  under  one  Climate,  I  fhall  here  let 
dov/n  what  I  have  by  long  Experience  and  Study  ob- 
ferved  of  each,  left  this  necelTary  piece  of  Knowledge 
fhould  be  wanting  to  your  Highnefs,  who  exercife  Do- 
minion over  almoft  all. 

The  Spaniards  love  Religion  and  Juftice,  are  patient 
of  Toil,  in  Counfel  profound,  in  Execution  flow  ^  of 
fuch  great  Souls,  that  neither  Good  Fortune  elevates, 
nor  111  dejeds  them.  What  is  in  them  a  Natural  Glory, 
and  Greatnefs  of  Mind,  is  imputed  to  them  for  Pride, 
and  a  Contempt  of  other  Nations,  when  notwithftand- 
ing  it  is  that  which  is  moft  agreeable  to  all,  and  makes 
them  moft  efteemed  (4)  \  that,  I  fay,  which  above  all 
follows  the  guidance  of  Reafon,  and  by  the  Dicl;ates  of 
that  checks  its  Paflions  and  Appetites. 

The  Africans  are  Subtile,  Deceitful,  Superftitious  and 
Barbarous,  and  obferve  no  Military  Difcipline. 

The  Italians  Cautious  and  Prudent :  There's  no  Spe- 
cies or  Image  of  Vertue  which  they  reprefent  not  in 
their  Words  and  Behaviour,  to  promote  their  Ends  and 
Intereft.    A  Glorious  Nation,  whofe  Temporal  Empire 

(5J  Grxcofum  autem  genus,  ut  locorum  medium  tenet,  fie  ex  utr^que 
mtura  praditum^  quippeanimo  fimulifyriatelligentia  valet.  Arift.  1.  7.  Po!. 
e.  7.  (4)  Advenientes  enim  extemos  benigne  hofpitio  excipiunt,  adeo  ut 
amulatione  quadam  invicem  pro  ifferum  honor e  certent:  Suos  advencejc- 
ftmHTf  hn  lmd,tm  micofque  Deorum  putm»  Diod.  Sicul.  1. 6.  c.  9. 
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;  did  heretofore,  as   its  Spiritual  one  does  at  this  day, 

:  Rule  almoft  the  whole  World.    They  are  no  lefs  able 

and  fit  to  Command,  than  Obey  •,  of  Prodigious  Cou- 

>  rage  and  Ingenuity  in  Arts,  as  well  of  Peace  as  War. 

,  Their  excefs  of  Judgment   makes  them  enclinable  to 

.  Sufpicion,  to  the  prejudice  of  themfelves,   and  other 

.  Nations.     They  are  in  continual  fear  and  jealoufie  of 

greater  Powers,  and  make  it  their  endeavour  to  balance 

.   them.    There's  not  a  Sword  drawn,  nor  Pike  trail'd  in 

,   any  part  of  the  Earth,  but  what  has  been  firlt  made  and 

/■  iharpened  in  the  Forge  oi  Italy. 

ij  In  Germany^  variety  of  Religions,  Civil  Wars,  and 
I  the  Soldiers  of  other  Nations  ferving  there,  have  cor- 
rupted their  ancient  Candour  and  Ingenuity  of  Mind. 
And  as  things  of  a  Delicate  Make  receive  moft  Damage 
by  being  corrupted  \  fo  where  Foreign  Malice  has 
infefted  thefe  People,  it  has  render'd  them  more  Millruft- 
ful  and  Depraved  in  their  Morals.  Some  of  them  have 
wholly  thrown  off  Allegiance  to  their  Prince.  The 
Horror  of  fo  many  Cruelties  has  render'd  their  Minds  fo 
Savage,  that  they  are  neither  touch'd  with  Love  nor 
Compaflion  towards  their  Neighbours  or  one  another. 
One  cannot,  without  Tears,  compare  what  this  Illu- 
ttrious  Heroick  Nation  has  been,  with  what  it  is  now, 
ruin'd  no  lefs  by  the  Vices,  than  Arms  of  others.  Al- 
though this  mull  be  confefs'd,  that  in  a  great  many  Na= 
ture  has  had  more  Force  than  Example,  feveral  fbill  re- 
taining the  Candour  and  generous  Sincerity  of  their  An- 
ceftors  •,  thofe  ancient  Manners  are  yet  in  our  Time  fuffi- 
ciently  demonftrated  by  the  Integrity  and  Noblenefs  of 
thefe.  Neverthelefs,  tho'  the  Cale  be  thus  in  Germany^ 
yet  we  cannot  deny  but  Good  Manners  have  more  In- 
fluence there,  than  in  other  Places  Good  Laws  (5).  All 
Arts  are  in  requeft  there  •,  Nobility  is  moll  diligently 
preferved,  in  which  Thing  it  may  boafl  above  all  other 

(5)  Flui  ibi  bonos  Mres  vnkre,  qiaim  alibi  bonus  Legss,  Tac.  de  Mor. 
Geimanorum* 

Nations. 
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Nations.  Their  Obedience  and  Patience  in  War  is  great, 
their  Hearts  ftrenuous  and  valiant.  The  Power  of  the 
Empire  periflied,  by  being  too  prodigal  of  it  Grandeur 
and  Majelly  among  the  Princes,  and  fufTering  the  Ufur- 
pation  of  fo  many  Provinces,  and  the  too  great  Liberty 
of  the  Free  Towns,  the  chief  Rife  of  its  Troubles,  by 
the  Difunion  of  the  Parts  of  fo  Fuiflant  a  Body. 

The  French  are  Civil,  Affable,  and  Warlike :  Their 
£rffc  Onfets,  with  the  fame  Speed  they  are  heated,  cool 
again.  They  neither  know  how  to  keep  within  the 
Bounds  of  their  own,  nor  preferve  themfelves  in  ano- 
ther Land  ^  are  Impatient  and  Fickle  ^  in  Look  lovely. 
In  Manners  intolerable  ^  their  Vivacity,  and  Freedom 
of  Adion,  being  very  difagreeable  to  the  Gravity  of 
Other  Nations.  AH  Arts  and  Sciences  flourifh  among 
them» 

The  EngUpj  are  Grave  and  Refolute,  have  a  good 
Opinion  of  themfelves  ^  and,  when  Occafion  requires, 
lindauntedly  expofe  their  Lives  to  the  greatefl:  Dangers, 
though  fometimes  carry'd  on  by  too  bold  and  impetuous 
PafTion,  rather  than  premeditated  Choice.  They  are 
excellent  and  Powerful  by  Sea,  and  good  Soldiers  alfo 
at  Land,-  when  by  long  life  inured  to  Arms. 

The  Irijli  are  Hardy  ^  defpife  Arts,  and  proudly  boaffc 
of  their  Extraction. 

The  Scots  are  Conftant  and  Faithful  to  their  Kings, 
having  continued  the  Crown  in  one  Line  for  Tv/enty 
Ages  down  to  thefe  Times,  They  know  no  other  Tri- 
bunal of  their  Anger  and  Revenge,  but  t^he  Sword. 

The  Neiherlands  are  Indullrious,  Men  of  Candour 
and  Sincerity,  fit  for  Af  ts  both  of  Peace  and  War,  in 
which  that  Soil  has  always  produced  Eminent  Men. 
They  love  Religion  and  Liberty  \  know  not  how  to  cheat 
others,  nor  will  they  fufFer  themfelves  to  b,c  cheated. 
Their  kind  Natures  arq  like  melted  Metals,  which  after- 
wards  confolidated,  always  retain  the  Impreflion  of  their 
jealoufies.  Hence  the  Wit  and  Addrefs,  of  Count  Maurice 
were  able  to  give  them  an  Averfion  to  the  S^anikfds.. 

'-      and 
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and  under  a  Pretence  of  Liberty,  bring  on  them  that 
Yoke  of  Slavery  under  which  the  Vnited  Trovinces  live 
even  at  this  day  (6). 

The  reft  of  the  Northern  Nations  are  Wild  and  Un- 
governable •,  know  how  to  Conquer,  and  maintain  their 
Conquefts. 

The  Polanders  are  Martial,  but  better  at  Preferving 
than  Acquiring. 

The  Hungarians  Haughty,  and  refolute  AfTertors  of 
their  Privileges.  They  retain  alfo  many  of  the  Manners 
of  thofe  Nations  which  have  took  up  Arms  for  or 
againft  them. 

The  Sclavonians  Fierce. 

The  Greeh  Vain,  Superftitious,  and  without  Faith  ^ 
forgetful  now  of  what  they  have  been  heretofore. 

The  Afiatich  are  Slaves  to  their  Sovereigns,  to 
their  Vices  alfo,  and  Superftitious.  That  vaft  Empire 
was  at  firft  raifed  and  is  ftill  fupported  more  by  our 
Cowardice  than  the  Courage  of  that  People,  more  for 
our  Punifhment  than  their  Defert. 

The  Mofcovites  and  Tartars  are  naturally  Servile^ 
ruih  with  heat  into  the  Battel,  and  as  prefently  fly. 

But  thefe  General  Obfervations  comprehend  not  with- 
Out  Exception  every  Individual :  For  there  are  found 
fome  Grateful  and  Loyal  Perfons  in  the  moft  Ungrateful 
and  Perfidious  Nation,  inafmiich  as  Alteration  of  Govern- 
ments, paffing  from  one  Nation  to  another,  Converfa* 
tion,  Inter- Marriages,  War,  Peace,  and  thofe  very  Mo- 
tions of  the  Spheres  which  from  the  Poles  and  from  the 
Zodiack  of  the.  Vrlmum  Mobile  derive  on  Things  here 
below  Geleftial  Influences,  change  Cuftoms  and  Man- 
ners, nay,  even  Nature  it  felf.  For  if  we  confult  Hi- 
ftories,  wefhalliind  the  Germans  ^txz  noted  for  their 
Bravery  ^  the  Italians^  on  the  contrary,  branded  with 
Cowardice  t  a  Difference  not  vifible  now.    Nations  have 


{6)  Had  the  Author  liv'd  longer,  or  not  wrote  fofooii,  he  would 
have  been  of  another  Opinion* 
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been  uppermoll  by  turns  \  and  while  Monarchy  lafted 
in  them,  Vertues,  Arts  and  Arms  flourilhed,  which  have 
been  afterwards,  with  the  Empires  Ruine,  buried  in  its 
Aflies,  and  with  it  revived  again  in  another  Place. 
Neverthelefs,  all  Nations  have  fome  peculiar  Inclinations 
and  Paflions,  which  infenfibly  ftick  to  Foreigners,  if  they 
make  any  confiderable  Stay  amongft  them. 

The  Cuftoms  then  of  Nations  being  known,  the  Prince 
will  be  able  far  better  to  manage  Affairs  whether  of  Peace 
or  War,  and  know  how  to  rule  Foreign  Countries,  every 
one  of  which  enclines  to  a  particular  Manner  of  Govern- 
ment (7),  as  conformable  to  its  Nature.  They  have 
not  all  an  Uniform  Reafon  of  State,  no  more  than  one 
Medicine  is  a  Cure  for  all  their  Difeafes.  And  herein 
Unexperienc'd  Counfcllors  are  generally  out,  who  think 
others  can  be  govern'd  by  the  Maxims  and  Principles  of 
their  own  States.  The  Bit  which  is  eafie  to  the  S^aniardy 
is  not  fo  to  the  ItdUn  and  Netherlmdcr  :  And  as  the 
ways  of  Dreffing,  Managing  and  Breaking  the  Horfes  of 
Spai^?^  Naples  and  FlangMj  are  different,  though  they 
are  all  of  one  Species  •,  fo  Nations  alfo  fhould  be  diffe- 
rently govern'd  according  to  their  Natures,  Cuftoms 
and  Habits. 

From  this  variety  of  Peoples  Conditions,  we  may 
gather,  how  careful  the  Prince  ought  to  be  in  fending 
Embafladors,  to  fee  that  they  be  not  only  endued  with 
all  the  Qpalifications  necefTary  for  the  Reprefentation  of 
his  Perfon,  and  Exercife  of  his  Power  ^  but  withal, 
that  their  Natures,  Wit  and  Manners,  agree  with  thofe 
of  the  Nation  they  are  to  treat  with :  For  if  this  Con- 
formity be  wanting,  they  will  be  fitter  to  kindle  War, 
than  to  make .  Peace  ^  to  excite  Hatred,  than  procure 
Love.  Hence  God  himfelf  was,  as  it  were,  in  Sufpence, 
and  Dubious  in  the  Choice  of  a  Miniiler  to  fend  to  his 
Pedple,  and  therefore  deliberates  thus  with  himfelf; 
Whom  pa/l  I  fend,  and  who  will  go  for  its  (8)  ?     Every 

Cy}  Natwa  enim  quoddam  homimm  genus  proclive  eft  ut  imperio  herili 
gubcrr.etur,  aliud  ut  regio^  aVtud  ut  chili,  (tx  horum  inrperium  cujufque  aliui 
^fijuSf  ^  alh  commodity.  Arift.  1. 3..  Pol.  c.  12.      CO  ^P''* !^-  8. 
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Court  requires  a  Minifter  fuitable  to  its  Nature.  In 
that  of  Rome^  Men  of  Thought  are  approved,  who  are 
perfedly  verfed  in  the  Art  ot  DilTimulation,  fo  as  not  to 
betray  any  Paflion,  either  in  their  Speech  or  Looks : 
fiich  as  appear  Sincere,  and  are  Subtile  and  Prudent  j 
who  know  how  to  Oblige  all  Men,  and  be  Obliged  to 
none  ^  are  Civil  in  Negotiations,  Eafie  in  Treaties,  Re- 
ferved  in  Counfels,  Conftant  in  Refolutions,  Friends  to 
all.  Intimate  with  none. 

The  Emperor's  Court  requires  a  Man  who  maintains 
his  Authority  without  Pride,  who  Speaks  with  Sincerity, 
Propofes  with  Modefty,  Anfwers  with  Truth,  and  Ex- 
perts with  Patience  •,  who  anticipates  not  Accidents, 
but 'makes  ufe  of  them  when  they  happen  ^  who,  in  a 
word,  is  Cautious  in  Promiling,  Exaft  in  performing. 

The  French  Court  likes  Men  of  Facetious,  Pleafant  Hu- 
mours, that  can  mix  Serioufnefs  with  Gaiety  ^  that  nei- 
ther defpife,  nor  very  much  regard  Promifes  ^  who 
change  with  the  Times,  though  more  according  to  the 
prefent  than  future. 

In  England^  the  Grave  and  Referved  are  commended, 
fuch  as  are  flow  both  in  Negotiations  and  Difpatches. 

At  Venice  are  valued  Men  of  Eloquence,  of  a  Ready 
Invention,  Ingenuous  in  Reafoning  and  Propofing,  and 
Quick-fighted  into  others  Defigns. 

At  Genoa^  Perfons  of  Frugality,  loving  rather  to  com- 
pofe  than  breed  DifTention  ^  who  keep  up  their  Autho- 
rity without  State  ,  are  Patient,  and  Time-Servers. 

The  SiujfcYs  require  fuch  as  can,  upon  occalion,  lay 
afide  Publick  Grandeur,  and  be  Familiar  in  Converfa- 
tion  •,  as  have  learn'd  to  ingratiate  themfelves  by  Pre- 
fents  and  Hopes,  to  have  Patience,  and  watch  their  Op- 
portunities \  for  they  have  to  do  with  a  Subtile  and 
Jealous  People,  differing  from  each  other  in  Religion, 
Fadions,  and  Methods  of  Government,  but  are  unanimous 
in  their  Refolutions  and  Decrees,  and  in  their  Counfels 
avoid  Extremes,  which  each  Canton  afterwards  executes 
according  to  its  own  Method. 

Now% 
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Now,  as  thefe  Qpalities  are  proper  for  every  Court 
before-mention'd  ^  fo  are  Complaifance,  Civility,  and 
Splendour,  of  univerfal  ufe  in  all,  if  accompany'd  with 
a  good  Mien  and  Carriage,  with  fome  Learning  and 
Knowledge  of  Languages,  particularly  the  Latine  ^  for 
thefe  affeft  every  body,  procure  the  Applaufe  and  Efteem 
of  Foreigners,  and  Credit  to  one's  own  Country. 

As  Nations  differ  in  Manners,  fo  do  they  alfo  in 
Strength.  That  of  the  Churchy  confifts  in  the  Refpedt 
and  Obedience  of  Chriflian  Believers ;  that  of  the  £w- 
j>tre^  in  Reputation  of  Grandeur  ^  oiSfain^  in  its  Infantry  5 
France^  in  the  Nobility  \  of  England^  in  the  Sea  ^  of  the 
Turh^  in  their  Number  %  that  o^FoUnd^  in  its  Cavalry  ^ 
that  of  the  Venetians^  in  their  Prudence  ^  oixht  Savoyards^ 
in  their  Judgment. 

Almoft  all  Nations  differ  from  each  other  in  Arms 
both  Offenfive  and  Defenflve,  which  are  adapted  to  the 
Genius  and  Difpofition  of  each  Country  •,  wherein  it  is 
principally  to  be  confidered  which  are  the  moft  common 
and  general,  and  whether  thofe  of  our  own  Country 
are  inferior  to  others,  that  the  moft  advantageous  may 
be  made  ufe  of  ^  for  Excellency  in  one  kind  of  Weapons, 
or  the  Novelty  of  the  late-invented  ones,  often  give  or 
take  away  Empires.  The  Parthians  enlarged  theirs  by 
the  ufe  of  Darts :  The  French  and  Northerns  opened  a 
way  to  theirs  by  that  of  the  armed  Lance,  forc'd  on  by 
the  Swiftnefs  of  their  Cavalry  :  The  Art  of  Fencing, 
which  the  Romans  praflis'd  in  their  Publick  Sword-Plays, 
(wherein  Judgment  has  great  efTe^fl)  made  them  Mailers 
of  the  Univerfe  :  And  the  Spamards  have  conquer'd  a 
New  World,  and  eftablifh'd  a  Monarchy  in  Europe^ 
by  the  Invention  of  feveral  forts  of  Fire-Arms  ;  for 
thefe,  above  all,  require  Courage  and  Refolution,  which 
are  the  particular  Vertues  of  that  Nation.  To  this  Ele- 
ment of  Fire  the  very  Earth  has  oppofed  it  felf,  (fo  that 
now  all  the  Four  Elements  confpire  the  Deftrudion  of 
Mankind  •,  )  and  by  introducing  the  Pick-ax  and  Shovel, 
the  Induftry  of  the  V^tch  has  made  fuch  advances,  as  to 
be  able  to  refill;  the  Valour  of  Spain* 
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The  greateft  Politicians  often  miftake  the  Balance  of 
Governments  j  particularly  fome  of  the  Italians^  who 
vainly  ftrive  to  keep  them  always  \m^quiUbrio  •,  for  that 
Government  is  not  the  molt  Dangerous  or  Potent,  whofe 
Dominions  are  of  the  Largeft  Extent,  or  Siibjedts  molt 
Numerous,  but  which  knows  belt  how  to  ufe  its  Strength. 
If  you  put  the  Forces  in  a  pair  of  Scales,  and  one  fall 
down,  the  other  hang  in  the  Air  ^  yet,  upon  adding  to 
this  but  one  drachm  of  Prudence  and  Valour,  or  elfe  if 
the  quantity  of  Ambition  and  Tyranny  exxeed  in  that, 
the  former  fliall  poife,  if  not  out-weigh  the  latter.    They 
who  have  raifed  their  Fortune  in  this  World,  and  ruled 
it,  have  all  had  but  flender  Beginnings.     The  Grandeur 
of  the  Houfe  of  Aufiria  inflamed  the  Envy  of  many,  and 
all  confpired  to  bring  it  down,  while  not  one  fo  much 
as  thought  of  Srveden^  which  had  undoubtedly  enflaved 
Germany^  and  perhaps  Itdy   too,   had  not    the  King's 
Death  prevented  it.      Powers  that  begin  to  grow,  are 
more  to  be  feared  than  thofe  that  are  already  grown  \ 
for  in  thefe  their  Declenfion  is  Natural,  as  in  thofe  their 
Encreafe.     The  one  Itrivc  to  prefer ve  themfelves  by  the 
Publick  Qiiiet,  the  other  to  advance  themfelves  by  di- 
fturbing  Foreign  Dominions.     Suppofe  one  Power  be  in 
it  felf  ftronger  than  another,  this  has  not  therefore  lefs 
Valour  than  that,  to  defend  and  proteft  it  felf.     One 
Planet  has  more  Force  and  Vigour  in  its  ov/n  Houfe,  than 
another  in  its  Elevation.    Nor  are  thefe  Fears  of  a  Neigh- 
bouring Power  alv/ays  well  grounded  ^  on  the  other  fide, 
they  often  turn  to  its  Advantage.     Italy  was  under  Ap- 
prehenfions  of  Slavery  from  the  Well,  when  it  faw  the 
Kingdom  oi  Sicily  united  to  the  Crown  oiCajlile  -^  which 
were  not  a  little  augmented   when  Naples  was  added, 
and  both  at  once  paid  Obedience  to  Cajiik  :    But  when 
the  Emperor  Charles  W.  annexed  the  State  oi  Milan  to 
the  Crown  of  5/?^m,  it  feemed  abfolutely  to  Defpair  ^ 
yet  for  all  this,  the  Princes  loft  not  their  Liberty  ^  on 
the  contrary,  have  been  effedually  prefer v'd  againft  the 
Titrkijh  and  T'ranfalfins  Arms,  and  enjoy'd  a  whole  Age 
of  Peace.      The  Fort  de  Fnente^  built  by  the  Sfaniards^ 
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was  a  great  Eye-fore  to  many,  who  look'd  on  it  as  a- 
Bridle  to  Itdy^  yet  Experience  has  fhew'd  its  only  Defiga 
was  their  Defence.  But  all  thefe  Examples  are  not  fuffi- 
cient  to  cure  the  Pannick  Fears  of  that  Hypochondria 
of  State-Intereft,  as  they  call  it,  efpecially  complicated 
with  the  ill  Humours  of  Envy  and  Emulation,  fo  as  to 
make  it  fliake  off  thofe  Melancholy  Whimlies.  His  Ca- 
tholick  Majefty  lays  Siege  to  Cafal^  to  difpoflefs  the 
French  of  it,  and  put  it  into  the  Hands  of  the  right 
Owner,  to  promote  the  Peace  of  Italy :  And  what  do 
the  Envious,  but  immediately  enter  into  a  new  League 
to  oppofe  him  ?  As  if  one  City,  more  or  lefs,  were 
of  any  moment  to  fo  vafl  a  Dominion.  From  this  falfe 
Apprehenfion  of  future  Evils  and  Dangers,  which  per- 
haps woifld  never  have  really  come  to  pafs,  proceed 
other  prefent  ones,  much  greater,  by  the  Anticipatioa. 
of  their  Remedies.  Let  fuch  Perfons  then  as  are  thus 
folicitous  to  poife  the  Balance  of  Governments,  lay  afide 
their  Emulations  ^  for  it  cannot  be  effeded  without  pre- 
judice to  the  Publick  Repofe.  Who  can  fo  keep  the 
Globe  of  the  World  in  this  Equinox  of  Power,  that  fome 
fliall  not  com^e  nearer  the  Solftices  of  Grandeur  thaa 
others  ^  Nations  would  be  in  perpetual  War  ^  nothing 
giving  more  Difturbance  to  them,  than  to  be  once  pof- 
fefs'd  with  fuch  empty  Chimera's  which  never  have  aa 
end,  efpecially  fince  the  Union  of  inferiour  Powers  againft 
a  Greater  cannot  be  of  long  continuance :  And  fhould  they 
pull  this  down,  who  will  they  find  to  fhare  the  Grandeur 
among  them,  fo  that  each  fhallbe  fatisfy'd,  and  not  every 
onedefire  the  Whole  ?  Who  fhall  keep  them  foeven,that 
one  fhall  not  encreafe  fafter  than  another  ?  Since  Man's 
Body  is  preferved  by  the  inequality  of  its  Members,  why 
Ihould  not  States,  as  well  by  the  Greatnefs  of  one  and 
Mediocrity  of  another  Commonwealth  ?  It  is  the  fecurer 
Policy  to  follow  the  molt  Powerful,  and  conform  ta 
their  Fortune,  than  to  oppofe  them.  Oppofition  awakens 
Power,  and  gives  a  Pretence  to  Tyranny.  The  Orbs 
of  Heaven  fiHer  themfelves  to  be  whirled  by  the  Vio- 
IcHcc  of  the  Prmi'im  Aigbile^  which  they  cannot  relilt  ^ 

and. 
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:ind  in  following  the  Motion  of  that,  perform  their  own 
Courfe.  Verdinand  de  Medicis^  Duke  oiTufcany^  learn'd 
at  Rome  the  Art  of  Molefling  Superior  Powers,  and  pra- 
ftifed  it  againft  S^ain  by  certain  new  Devices,  in  France^ 
England^  and  Holland  -j  but  he  afterwards  found  the 
Danger  of  it,  and  left  it  as  a  LefTon  to  his  SuccefTors  never 
to  ufe  them  •,  which  they  obferve  to  this  day,  to  the 
great  Benefit  of  the  Publick  Tranquility. 


EMBLEM    LXXXIL 


Some  adorned  their  Helmets  with  Swans  and  Pea- 
cocks, by  the  Generofity  of  thefe  Creatures  to  ani- 
mate  their  Minds,  and  inflame  them  with  a  Defire 
of  Glory  ^  others  with  a  Bear's  or  Lion's  Head,  letting 
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the  Skin  hang  down  their  Shoulders,  to  ftrike  Terror 
into  their  Enemies.  So  that  of  this  Device  (the  Defigil 
of  which  is  to  fhew  what  a  Price  the  Prince  ought  to  fet 
upon  Arms )  I  have  chofen  for  the  Creft  a  Porcnpifre^ 
whofe  Quills,  no  lefs  agreeable  for  their  Roughnefs, 
than  the  Ofirich\  Feathers  are  for  their  Smoothnefs,  at 
once  Defend  and  A  fHuilt.  There's  no  Garb  more  graceful 
than  Armour  adorned  with  Arms.  The  Splendour  of 
Purple,  however  fparkling  with  Gold,  Pearls  and  Dia- 
monds, is  infignificant  •,  and  the  Magnificence  of  Palaces 
and  Attendance,  and  the  Pomp  of  Courts  ufelefs,  exxept 
flaming  Swords,  and  the  Glittering  of  Arms,  contribute 
to  render  Princes  lUuitrious.  Solomon^  the  wifeft  of 
Kings,  gloried  not  fo  much  in  his  collly  Wardrobes,  as 
in  his  rich  Arfenals,  which  were  Itored  with  Shields  and 
Targets  of  an  ineftimable  Value  (i).  The  Spaniards 
of  old  prized  a  \Var-Horfe  more  than  their  Blood  (2): 
now  that  Eflreem  is  fun1<,  by  the  Convenience  of  Coaches 
and  Chariots,  the  life  of  which  was  prohibited  among 
the  Romans  to  all  but  Senators,  and  Ladies  of  Quality  (3). 
To  remedy  which  Abufes,  and  once  more  introduce  the 
Cuflom  of  Riding,  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  fpoke  thus 
in  the  AfTembly  of  the  States  oi  Madrid^  in  the  Year  1 534 : 
The  Natives  of  thefe  Kwgdoms  (  faid  he  )  have  ever  been 
efieemed  and  ho?20ured  both  at  Home  and  Abroad^  for  their 
Skill  in  Chivalry  •  and  it  is  by  this  alone  they  have  obtained 
fo  many  ffhriom  f'^ittorics  over  their  Enemies^  as  well  Chri" 
fitans  as  Infdels^  conquered  fo  many  Kingdoms  and  Dominions 
as  at  this  day  defend  on  our  Crown.  The  Scripture  fays, 
in  the  Praife  of  Men  of  Courage,  that  their  Shields  are  of 
Fire  (4)  ^  intimating  how  careful  they  are  to  keep  them 

(1)  And  King  Solomon  made  two  hundred  targets  of  beaten  gold, 
fix  hundred  (heckks  of  beaten  gold  went  to  each  target  :  And  he 
made  three  hundred  (hields  of  beaten  gold,  and  three  hundred  (heckles 
went  to  one  fliield.  2Chr.y,i.p.  15,  16.  (2)  HifpanU  mjUtures Ecpit 
fj/iguwe  ipforum  cariores  erum.  Trog  (^)  C^ibm  qtiidem  vehiculif  vifi 
i-ndx  (fy  fpeiiat^e  probitatif^  alias  uti  non  licuh,  Alex,  ab  Alexand. 
1.8.  c.  18.  C4}  And  the  fhield  of  his  mighty  men  is  made  red. 
Ndmm  2.  3. 
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bright  and  well  polifh'd  :  and  in  another  place  obferves, 
that  their  Rays  reflected  on  neighbouring  Mountains 
were  i\h  Lamp  of  Fire  (5).  David  faid,  a  Sword  added 
Grace  even  to  the  Majefty  of  God  (5).  HannihaV% 
Habit  was  mean  and  modeft,  but  in  Equipage  he  furpafs'd 
all  others  (7).  The  Emperor  Charles  V.  took  more 
delight  in  Military  Pomp,  than  in  Robes  embroider'd 
v/ith  Gold.  Ottocarm^  King  of  Bohemia^  being  over- 
come by  the  Emperor  Eodolphm^  came  with  great  Splen- 
dour to  fvvear  Homage  to  him,  and,  as  he  was  exhorted 
by  his  Attendance,  to  deck  himfelf  as  became  his  Majefty : 
he  replied  ^  Arm^  and  March  in  Rank  and  Fde^  and  fiew 
thefe  men^  that  you  place  your  Bravery  and  Gallantry^  not 
in  Fine  Cloaths^  hut  in  your  Arms^  for  they  befi  become  both 
mc  and  you.  That  Majefty  begets  Princes  moft  Autho- 
rity, which  proceeds  from  Power.  The  People  chufe 
them  for  their  Defence  ^  which  was  intimated  by  the 
Navarrois^  when,  in  their  Coronations,  they  feated  the 
Kings  on  a  Shield  :  This  was  their  Throne,  and  Heaven 
their  Canopy.  The  Prince  fnould  be  a  Buckler  to  hisSub- 
jeds,  armed  againft  all  Affaults,  and  expofed  to  Dangers 
and  Injuries.  He  will  never  appear  more  beautiful  either 
to  them  or  Foreigners,  than  when  in  Armour.  The  firft 
Ornaments  and  Marks  of  Honour  the  ancient  Germans 
gave  their  Youth,  was  a  Sword  and  Buckler  :  Till  then 
they  were  part  of  their  Family,  but  afterwards  became 
Members  of  their  Government  (8).  The  Prince  never 
looks  like  himfelf,  but  when  in  Arras.  There's  no 
Equipage  more  fplendid  than  a  Troop  of  CurL-^ffiers  ^ 
no  Train  more  pleafmg  to  the  Eye  than  that  of  Squa- 
drons, whofe  Sight  is  then  moft  agreeable,  when  they 
are  Martially  equipt  with  all  things  neceflary  for  an 
Attack,  and  want  Nothing  either  for  their  Defence  or 

($)  Now  when  the  fun  (hined  upon  the  (hields  of  gold  and  brafs, 
the  mountains  gliftered  therewith,  and  (hired  like  lamps  of  fire. 
jf  Micchib.  6.  39.  (6^  Pfd.  44.  4.  (7)  Fefiibus  nihil  inter  aquales 
exceUenSy  armd  atque  equi  infpiciebafitur.  (8}  Scuto  Frctwea({ue  )uvenes 
ornabant.  Hxc  apitd  iUos  toga^  hie  primiti  ^uventa  honos^  ante  hoc  Domiis 
pars  vUebantnTy  mox  J^ipublide.  Tac.  de  Mor.  Germ. 
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Subfiflence.  An  Army  requires  no  other  Ornament  but 
what  is  necefTary  for  them.  Splendid  Furniture  is  but 
Luggage  and  Cumber  (9).  That  makes  the  belt  Ap- 
pearance in  War,  which  conduces  moll  to  the  principal 
End  of  Vidtory.  Hence  Scipio  the  African^  upon  going 
into  Sfain^  commanded  each  of  his  Men  to  carry  on  his 
Shoulders  Thirty  Days  Provifion,  and  Seven  Stakes  for 
Intrenchments.  Such  was  then  the  Equipage  of  that 
Warlike  Nation,  fo  inured  to  Hardlhips,  that  they  took 
the  City  to  be  built  for  the  Roman  Senate  and  People, 
the  Temples  for  the  Gods,  but  thought  their  Glory  was 
in  the  Fields,  under  Tents  and  Pavilions  (10).  By  fuch 
Difcipline  they  were  able  to  rule  the  World.  DelightsJ 
Coftly  Cloaths,  and  Riches,  are  for  Courtiers  -^  in  Sol- 
diers they  do  bat  excite  the  Enemy's  Avarice.  Hence 
Hannibal  had  jull  caufe  to  fmile,  when  Antiochm^  fhewing 
jliim  his  Army,  rather  beautiful  in  Apparel,  than  ftrong 
in  Arms,  demanded  whether  this  would  be  enough  for 
the  Romans  :  Tes^  (anfwer'd  he,  with  an  African  Subtilty) 
certainly  enough^  he  they  never  fo  Covet ott^.  Let  not  the 
empty  Show  and  Glittering  of  Gold  and  Silver  terrific  you^ 
which  neither  Defend  nor  Wound^  faid  Galgacp'j  to  the 
Britains^  to  take  away  the  fear  of  the  Romans  (11).  And 
Solyman^  going  to  relieve  Jernfalem^  to  encourage  his 
Men,  tells  them : 

Their  Glorious  Ecjitipage  yon  view  from  hence ^ 
Shall  he  our  R binder^  ^jiead  of  their  Defence.  ^ 

And  tho'  Jiili!^  Cccfar  was  for  having  his  Soldiers  Rich, 
becaufe  he  thought  ifear  of  lofing  their  Eftates  would 
make  fuch  Men  more  Refolute  ^  yet  large  Spoils  expofe 
Vidory  to  fale  (12),  and  Arms  adorned  with  nothing 

(9)  SufeHex  pretiofa  nihil aliud  quam  orna  ify-  impedimentum.  Curt.l.5. 
{10)  ZX'bem  Senatui,  ify  Popuh  I^pmafto,  Templa  Diis  reddtta,  propriun 
ej[e  Militix  decus  inArmis.  Tac.  1.  3.Hift.  (ir)  Ne  terreat  v^mta. 
afpeHm^  p  awi  julgor  atque  argtnti^  quod  neque  regit  neqiie  vuhtent,, 
Tac.  in  Vir.  Agric.  *  Taff.  Can.  9.  (12)  ^lod  tenaeiores  eorum  in 
tretio  efent  metu  damn'u   Sueton. 
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but  their  own  Strength  buy  it :  For  the  Soldier  is  gene- 
rally more  folicitous  to  preferve  what  he  has,  than  even 
to  get  the  Viftory.  He  that  goes  to  fight,  with  a  Spirit 
I  of  Covetoufnefs,  is  defirous  to  conquer  his  Enemy,  only 
I  that  he  may  afterwards  rifle  him.  Intereft  and  Glory 
are  powerful  Incentives  to  Man's  Breait.  How  would 
Hmnihal  have  laugh'd  to  have  feen  the  Soldiers  of  thefe 
times  fo  fine  and  fpruce,  and  with  fuch  fumptuous  Equi- 
pages, that  there  are  fcarce  Horfes  and  Carriages  enough 
for  them.  How  could  he  have  pafs'd  the  Pjyr^??^'^^  Hills, 
or  open'd  a  Way  over  the  Snowy  Al^^^  with  fuch  a  num- 
ber of  Chariots  ?  They  now  (particularly  in  Germany) 
•look  not  like  Armies,  but  large  Colonies  of  Nations, 
removing  from  one  Place  to  another,  with  their  whole 
Families,  and  all  their  Houfhold  Goods,  as  if  they  were 
Inllruments  of  War  (13).  The  like  Remifsnefs  in  Difci- 
pline  Tacitus  obferv'd  to  be  in  Otho's  Army.  There  is  no 
Prince  rich  enough,  no  Province  plentiful  enough  to  fup- 
ply  them  with  Provifion.  They  are  equally  injurious  to 
Friends  and  Enemies.  The  fame  flacknefs  was  introduc'd 
by  Duke  Fndland^  to  raife  a  great  number  of  Soldiers,  fuf- 
fering  them  to  Forage  whole  Countries,  with  a  Defign,  as 
fome  thought,  to  opprefs  and  weaken  them,  fo  that  they 
fhould  never  after  be  able  to  make  head  againft  his  Forces, 
or  elfe  by  thisLicentioufnefs  to  enervate  the  Arm.y  itfelf, 
following  herein  the  Practice  of  Cdch/na  (14). 

This  Abufe  threatens  great  Inconveniencies,  unlefs  a 
timely  Remedy  be  applied,  and  that  one  which  fhall  not 
appear  defperate.  For  tho'  it  colts  no  lefs  Pains  to  cor- 
reft  undifciplin'd  Soldiers,  than  relilt  Enemies,  as  Corhnlo 
found  in  Syria  (1 5)  i  yet  this  muft  be  underftood,  when 
the  Enemy  gives  not  Time,  or  at  lealt  when  it  is  im- 
proper to  make  fo  fudden  a  leap  from  one  extreme  to 
the  other.    But  if  Time  allow,  nothing  hinders  but  an 

C^?}  gw/j'^w  luxuriofos  apparatus  conviviorum,^  irritamema  libidinuntj 
ut  inftrumenta  belli mercarentu.r.  Tac.  1.  i.  Hift.  (^i ^)  Cui perfdi,m 
meditantiy  infr'mgere exerciua  vhtiitem  inter  artes  erat.  Tac.  1.  2.  Hifl. 
( 1 5)  Sed Corbuloni phis m)lif  adverfus  ignavUm  milmm^  quam  cont'apei- 
fidtam  hqjiium  erat,  Tac.  1. 1 5.  Annal. 
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Army  may  be  reduced  to  Order  and  Difcipline,  by 
Exercife,  Severity,  and  Example  ^  without  which  three, 
it  is  impoffible  it  fhould  be  reformed,  at  leaft  long  con- 
tinue fo,  as  VltelUm  experimentally  found  true  (i5). 
Corbklo  was  fenfible  of  the  fame,  when  he  was  fent  into 
Germany^  and  therefore  reduced  thofe  flothful,  diforderly 
Legions  to  their  ancient  Difcipline.  The  fame  he  did 
afterwards  with  his  Army  in  Syrut  (17),  where  he  found 
Soldiers  fo  ignorant  in  the  Affairs  of  War,  that  there 
were  many,  even  Veterans,  who  had  never  kept 
Guard,  or  ftood  Centinel,  who  were  utter  Strangers  to 
Trenches  and  Fortifications,  unarmed,  but  rich  and 
magnificent,  as  having  ferved  all  their  time  in  good  Gar- 
rifons  (18)  ^  and  cafhiering  fuch  as  were  unferviceable, 
kept  the  reft  encamped  all  the  Winter,  to  inure  them  to 
Cold,  hirafelf  in  a  thin  Habit,  and  his  Head  uncovered, 
always  attending  them,  whether  on  a  March  or  in  their 
Works,  commending  the  Valiant,  comforting  the  Weak, 
and  giving  Example  to  all  (19)  •,  and  when  he  perceiv'd 
the  Inclemency  of  the  V/cather  made  many  leave  their 
Colours,  he  remedy\l  that  by  Severity,  not  pardoning 
(  as  was  ufual  in  other  Armies )  the  firft  and  fccond 
Tranfgreffion  of  that  nature,  but  whoever  Deferted  was 
immediately  put  to  Death.  And  that  was  found  to  be 
of  more  ufe  than  Clemency  ^  for  fewer  deferted  his 
Camp,  than  did  thofe  where  it  was  pardoned  (20.)  The 
Soldier  could  never  be  brought  to  undergo  thofe  great 
Fatigues,  and  expofe  himfelf  to  the  prefent  Hazards  of 

Cii5)  Degeverabat  a  labore  ac  viriute  miles ^  afuetudine  voluputum^ 
eonvhiorum.  Tuc.  1.  2.  Hift.  ("17^  Legiones  operum^  hboris  ignaraa^ 
fopulitmitus  Utantes,  veterem  ad  morem  reduxi'.  Tac.  1.  11.  Annal. 
08)  faster  mi  qui  rion  ftxtionem  non  vigiliof  inifent,  vnUum,  fopmque 
quafi  mvx  ij  mra  viferent,  fine  gale  if,  five  hricU,  nitidis  (^  qineftuofif 
militia  per  (ppidx  eipkt^.  Tac.  1.  13.  Annal.  (ip)  Jpfe  culm  levi^ 
capite  inteBo,  in  agmine,  in  hboribus  frequem  adefie  ^  kudem  ftrenui*^ 
folitiicm  invuUduy  exemplum  ommbm  oftendere.  Ibid.  ("20)  Remedium 
feveritate  quxfnwn  ejh  Nee  emm  nt  in  alii*  exercitibm,  prtmum  alterumque 
venia  profequeb.itur^  fed  qui  figna  reliquerat,  ftatim  capite  panof  luebat, 
Jdqiie  ufu  fihibre,  £5"  mifericoidia  melius  appiruit,  Sttippe  pmciores  caftrA 
deferiicrcy  ^mm  ea  in  quibut  ignofcebatur.    Ibid. 
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f  War,  without  fome  other  Severity,  or  feme  Reward  to 
equal  thofe  two.   Princes,  by  Honours  and  Recompences, 

Imake  good  Generals  •,  and  thefe  good  Soldiers,  by 
Example,  Rigour,  and  Liberality.  Godfrey  well  knew 
Courage  to  be  encreafed  by  Glory,  and  Hopes  of  Ad= 
vantage,  when,  upon  the  point  of  giving  Battel, 

He  clears  the  Doubts^  and  elevates  the  Hopes 
Of  thofe  xvhofe  Bravery  deferves  Reward,  


Some  he  with  Wealthy  with  Honour  fome  excites^ 
And  differing  Geniu^s  as  each  delights.    ^ 

I  dare  affirm,  no  Soldiers  can  be  good,  unlefs  their 
Commanders  be  fomething  enclin'd  to  Prodigality  and 
Severity.  And  'tis  probably  on  this  account  the  Germans 
call  a  Regiment,  and  all  that  belongs  to  it,  the  Colonel's 
Stajf^  (  ^^^  Regiment  oder  Coloneljlah^')  for  with  that  Sol- 
diers are  to  be  ruled.  Mofes  kept  his  in  fuch  ftrid 
Difcipline,  that  fuing  once  for  PafTage  through  the  King 
oiEdom\  Country,  he  withal  engaged,  that  none  of  them 
fhould  drink  of  the  Water  of  his  Wells,  or  pafs  through 
any  one's  Fields  or  Vineyards  (21). 

Antiquity  has  left  us  an  illuftrious  Example  of  the  Re- 
eftablifhment  of  decayed  Military  Difcipline  in  the  Perfon 
of  Metel/m^  when  he  was  in  Africa^  where  he  found  the 
Roman  Army  fo  corrupted,  that  the  Soldiers  would  not 
ftiroutof  their  Qiiarters,  defcrted  their  Colours,  and 
difperfmg  themfelves  over  the  Province,  Ravag'd  and 
Plunder'd  where-ever  they  came,  being  guilty  of  all  the 
Extravagancies  that  Avarice  and  Luxury  are  capable  of 
infpiring.  Yet  all  thefe  he  infenfibly  remedied,  by  Ex- 
ercifing  them  in  Military  Arts.  He  firft  order'd,  that 
no  Bread,  or  any  other  Meat  drefs'd,  fliould  be  fold  in 
the  Camp  ^  forbad  the  Sutlers  to  follow  the  Army ; 
fuffer'd  not  any  Common  Soldier,  upon  a  March,  to 

''■  Taff.  Can.  20.  (21)  We  will  not  pafs  throiigh  the  fields  nor 
through  the  vineyards,  neither  will  we  drink  of  the  water  ef  the 
wells.  N'umb.  2o.  19. 

have 
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"have  a  Servant  or  Male.  And  thus  correding  the  other 
Abufes,  he  reftor'd  them  to  their  former  Courage  and 
Strength.  The  effect  of  which  Care  was  fo  great,  as  of 
it  felf  to  terrific  Jmnnha^  and  oblig'd  him,  by  Embafla- 
dors,  to  beg  his  Life,  and  the  Lives  of  his  Children  of 
him,  and  to  promife  the  Delivery  of  all  befides  to  the 
Romans.  Arms  are  Vital  Spirits,  which  cherifli  and 
give  motion  to  the  Body  of  a  Government  •,  the  Surety 
of  Publick  Tranquility,  wherein  the  Prefervation  and 
Encreafe  of  the  fame  confiits,  provided  they  be  well 
ordered,  and  admit  of  Difcipline.  This  the  Emperor 
Alexander  Severns  well  knew,  when  he  faid,  Ancietit  Dif- 
ci'fVne  TPOi  the  Support  of  the  Commonwealth^the  FMl  of  which 
would  be  the  Rmne  of  the  Roman  Name  and  Empire  (^ii^. 

Since  then  it  is  of  fo  great  Importance  to  have  good 
Soldiers,  it  is  the  Duty  of  Princes  to  conferr  Favours 
and  Honours  upon  them.  Saul  loved  a  brave  Soldier 
fo  well,  that  he  would  not  fuffer  him  out  of  his  light. 
Reward  and  Honour  find,  and  Exercife  makes  them  : 
For  Nature  produces  few  Valiant  Men  ^  but  Induftry, 
with  good  Inftrudion,  brings  up  many  (23).  This  ought 
to  be  the  care  of  the  Captains,  Colonels,  and  Generals, 
as  it  was  ot  Soph cr  the  Chief  of  the  Holt,  who  exercifed 
his  Frefii-water  Soldiers  (24).  And  thus  the  Holy 
Scriptures  call  Commanders,  Mafiers 'of  Soldiers  {1^)^  it 
being  their  bufinefs  to  teach  and  inftnid  them  .,  fuch 
were  Potlphar  and  Nehaz-aradan  (25). 

But  becaufe  this,  through  the  exceifive  Indulgence  and 
Carelefnefs  of  Officers,  and  upon  account  of  other  Im- 
pediments in  War,  is  not  eafily  reduc'd  to  Practice,  the 
Evil  of  it  ought  rather  to  be  timely  prevented  ^  a  Thing 
which  Princes  and  Commonwealths  are  ftrangely  negli- 
gent in.     Upon  the  Study  of  Literature  are  founded  Col- 


(223  DifcipUmtm  miprwn  Rempublicam  tenet,  qu£  fi  dilabiitur,  ^ 
mmen  Romanum,  £5"  Imperium  amifum  iri.  Alex.  Sever,  apud  Lamprid. 
(233  Pmo!  viros  fortet  mtufo,  prKreat,  bona,  hiflitutione  plures  reidit 
indiijlrii.  Veget.  ^24)  And  the  principal  fcribe  of  the  army, 
who  muflered  the  people  of  the  land,  CSic.  2  King.  25.  9.     C2$}  drt, 
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leges*,  for  Religion,  Convents  and  Monafleries.    The 
Church  Militant  has  its  Nurferies  for  the  Edification  of 
Spiritual  Soldiers  to  defend  it  ^  for  Temporal  ones  there 
is  none.    The  Turh  alone  regards  this,  who,  to  that  end, 
gathers  Children  of  all  Nations  into  certain  Seraglio's, 
and  fees  them  brought  up  in  the  Exercife  of  Arms  ^ 
whence  afterwards  is  formed  the  Body  of  his  Janizaries, 
who  knowing  no  other  Father  or  Lord  but  the  Grand 
Signior,  are  the  chiefeft  Strength  and  Defence  of  his 
Empire.     Chriflian  Princes  ought  to  do  the  fame  in  all 
great  Cities,  by  taking  Orphans,   Foundlings,  and  all 
other  of  that  nature,  into  Seminaries  for  that  purpofe, 
there  to  be  inftrufted  in  Military  Exercifes,  taught  to 
forge  Arms,  twill  Ropes,  make  Gun-powder,  and  all 
other  Ammunition,  to  prepare  them  for  War-Service. 
There  might  alfo  be  fome  educated  in  Sea-Port  Towns, 
where  they  might  have  an  early  infight  into  Navigation, 
and  fee  the  manner  of  Building  Ships,  of  making  Sails 
and  Cables,  which  would  be  a  means  to  cleanfe  the  Com- 
monwealth from  thofe  Dregs  of  Vagabonds,  and  furnilh 
it  with  Perfons  that  would  be  ufeful  in  Military  Arts, 
which  might  be  kept  out  of  what  they  daily  earn  ^  or,  if 
that  would  not  fuffice,  a  Law  might  be  made  to  affign 
fuch  Seminaries  the  Third  of  all  Pious  Gifts  or  Legacies : 
For  alTaredly  they  deferve  no  lefs  who  defend  the  Al- 
tars, than  thofe  that  offer  Incenfe  at  them. 

It  would  be  alfo  a  very  good  way,  for  the  Subfiflence 
of  an  Army,  to  endow  the  Treafury  of  War  with  cer- 
tain flated  Revenues,  to  be  employed  to  no  other  ufes : 
As  Aitgiiflm  did,  who  fetled  the  Tenth  of  all  Heredita- 
ments and  Legacies,  and  the  Hundredth  part  of  all  Com- 
modities fold  upon  it.  Which  Tax  Tiben'm  would  not 
afterwards  take  off,  even  though  the  Senate Yequelted  it, 
becaufe  it  was  the  Support  of  the  Military  Treafury  (27), 
Thus  Peter  Count  de  Lemos  endowed  that  of  Naples  ^ 

(27)  Centefmam  renim  venalium  pojl  bella  civilia  inflhutnin,  dc- 
precante  popuJOj  edix'it  tiberm  rniliwe  (trarium  eo  fubfidio  niti,  Tacic. 
1. 1.  AnD£i, 

but 
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but  Envy  afterwards  overthrew  all  that  his  Zeal  and 
Prudence  had  eftablifh'd. 

Neither  fhould  this  Care  be  taken  for  Soldiers  only, 
but  alfo  in  Ereding  FortrelTes,  and  Garrifoning  them  •, 
forafmuch  as  that  Charge  may  prevent  many  greater. 
The  Weaknefs  of  a  Place  invites  an  Enemy,  whereas 
fcarcc  any  one  Attacks  a  State  he  thinks  able  to  Defend 
it  felf  If  all  that  is  lavifhly  fquander'd  away  in  Gaming, 
Shows,  and  Building,  were  expended  upon  this.  Princes 
would  live  abundantly  more  Secure,  and  the  whole 
World  enjoy  more  Peace  and  Tranquility.  The  Em- 
perors, Dioclefian  and  Maximilian^  took  it  as  a  fignal 
piece  of  Service  of  a  certain  Governor  of  a  Province, 
who  laid  out  a  Summ  of  Money  defign'd  for  the  Strudure 
of  an  Amphitheater,  upon  the  Repair  of  a  Citldel  (28). 

(28)  ha  enim  (^  tuteU  chitatis inJiruSa  murorum  frxfidio  providebitur^ 
&  inflnurandi  agonit  volfptas,  confirmAtis  hUy  qua  ad  fecuritatit  cautionem 
fpeSam^  in  fecuti  tempork  circuitus  circmiom  repmfentabit.  L.  Uoica 
C.  de  Expen.  Publ.  1. 1 1. 
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'TT^  H  E  very  Ground  whereon  FortrefTes  are  built 
I  is  their  greateft  Enemy.  It  is  upon  the  Surface 
of  that  with  the  Shovel  and  Pick-Axe  ( Wea- 
pons of  this  Age)  Trenches  and  Approaches  are  made 
to  begin  a  Storm.  'Tis  within  the  Bowels  of  the 
fame,  that  Mines  are  fecretly  iprung  under  the  Foun- 
dations of  the  Walls  and  Bulwarks,  which  taking  Fire, 
blow  them  all  up.  That  Caflle  only  is  Impregnable, 
which,  lituated  in  the  midft  of  Waters,  is  on  all  fides 
furrounded  with  the  Fury  of  Foaming  Billows  ^  which, 
although  they  beat  agaiiil  it,  yet  do  at  the  fame  time 
alfo  defend  it,  by  not  admitting  of  a  Naval  Siege  ^  and 
all  the  Danger  would  be  in  a  Calm,  if  it  ftiould  continue 

long. 
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long.  Thus  Governments,  while  engaged  in  War,  are  j 
generally  fafe  (i)  :  Then  are  they  induftriouQy  Vigilant, 
providently  forewarn'd  ^  Glory  animates  •,  Exercife  re- 
doubles their  Courage  ^  Emulation  prompts  to  great  En- 
terprizes  •,  and  Common  Danger  unites. Mens  Affedions, 
and  purges  off"  the  State's  ill  Humours.  Fear  of  aa 
Enemy,  keeps  a  People  Regular,  and  under  Laws  (2). 
The  Romans  were  never  more  Valiant,  nor  their  Subjedts 
more  Quiet  and  Obedient  to  the  Magiflrates,  than  when 
Pyrrhm  firft,  and  after  him  Hannibal^  came  up  to  the 
very  Gates  of  their  City.  A  great  Monarchy  is  in  more 
Danger  upon  the  account  of  its  Power,  than  others  are 
from  their  Weaknefs  \  for  that,  through  too  much  con- 
fidence in  its  Strength,  negleds  to  provide  againft  fu- 
ture Cafualties  (3)  :  whereas,  on  the  contrary.  Fear 
puts  this  always  upon  its  Guard.  If  Military  Difcipline 
ceafe,  and  be  not  kept  in  continual  Exercife,  Sloth  effe- 
minates Minds,  weakens  and  throws  down  ^A^alls,  rulls 
Swords,  and  gnaws  the  Straps  of  Shields  ^  Debaucheries, 
by  degrees,,  encreafe  with  it,  and  Ambition  reigns  ^ 
whence  arife  Diflentions,  and  from  them  Civil  Wars : 
fo  that  there  is  not  one  Inteftine  Malady  or  Infirmity 
ingender'd  by  Lazinefs,  but  the  whole  State  fuffers  by  it. 
Nothing  grows  or  is  preferved  without  Motion.  Q^  Me- 
telliis^  upon  the  News  of  the  Lofs  of  Carthage^  faid  openly 
in  the  Senate,  That  he  now  apprehended  that  of  Rome 
Tpoidd follow^  when  he  faw  that  Flival  Republickdellroyed. 
Tnh.  Najica^  hearing  one  fay.  This  Snccefs  put  Affairs  in 
a  better  Pojiure  •,  anfwer'd,  Nay^  rather^  they  are  now  in 
greater  Danger.  This  wife  Man  well  knew  thofe  Hoflile 
forces  were  like  Surges,  which  indeed  fhook  the  City,  but 
withal  added  Strength  and  Courage  to  it  ^  and  therefore 
exhorts  them  to  beware  of  their  Ruine,  as  knowing 
weak  Minds  to  have  no  greater  Enemy  than  Security,  and 

(^  I )  Civil  at  es  rrmgna  ex  parte  beUum  geroites  confervantur^  exiem  Im- 
perio  potita  corrumpmiur.  Ariflor.  I.  7.  Polit.  c.  14.  (2)  Metushoftilit 
in  bonif  artibus  civitatem  retinebxt.  Saluli.  (3)  Whofe  arrows  are 
fharp,  and  all  their  bows  bene :  their  horfes  hoofs  fhall  becoiinced  like 
fiints.  /p?.  5.28. 

that 
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that  Fear  was  a  neceffary  Tutor  to  this  Pupil  People  (4)= 
' o'tnthila^  King  of  the  Coths^  was  great  in  SfM?i^  and 
:'.|uired  Renown  by  his  Atchievements,  while  he  \^  as 
engag'd  in  War :  when  that  ceas'd,  he  abandon'd  him- 
felf  to  L.uxury,  and  was  ruin'd.  King  Al^honfm  VL  re- 
fleding  upon  the  LolTes  he  had  receiv'd  from  the  Ahoy-s^ 
ask'd  the  reafon  of  it  \  and  was  anfvver'd.  It  was  the 
Sloth  and  Loofenefs  of  his  Men  :  upon  which  he  im- 
mediately forbad  Bathing,  and  all  other  VVantonnefTes 
that  impair  Strength.  The  ORitancy  and  Drowfinefs  of 
the  two  Kings,  Roderick  and  Vitlz^a^  made  almoft  all 
S^ain  fall  a  Prey  to  the  Africafis^  till  the  times  oiPelaaim 
and  his  SuccelTors,  when  Warfare  beginning  to  flourifh 
again,  Valour,  and  the  Glory  of  Arms,  encreafed  by 
conftant  Emulation,  and  not  only  deliver'd  Sfain  from 
that  heavy  Yoke,  but  render'd  it  Head  of  a  PuifTr.nt 
Monarchy.  The  Emulation  between  the  Military  Or- 
ders of  Caftile  produced  abundance  of  Great  Men,  who 
ftrove  more  to  furpafs  each  other  in  Military  Glory, 
than  to  conquer  an  Enemy.  The  Koufe  of  Anfiri a  had 
never  afcended  to  this  Pitch  of  Grandeur,  had  it  always 
been  given  up  to  Idlenefs.  The  fame  means  Envy  takes 
to  pull  it  down  by,  flrengthen  and  render  it  more  glo- 
rious :  For  they  who  live  in  Peace,  like  Iron  not  ufed, 
lofe  their  Brightnefs,  and  become  ruily  {'5).  LelTer 
Powers  may  indeed  be  preferv'd  without  Arms,  but  not 
great  ones :  For  it  is  not  fo  difficult  to  keep  Fortune 
equal  in  them,  as  in  thefe  -^  out  of  which,  if  Arms  be 
not  fent  abroad,  War  is  kindled  at  Home  :  As  it  befell 
the  Roman  Monarchy  ^  with  whofe  Grandeur,  Ambition, 
that  old  inbred  Vice,  encreafed  and  broke  out.  For 
when  Affairs  were  in  a  low  Condition,  it  was  eaiie  to 
keep  an  Equality  :  but  after  the  Conquelt  of  the  World, 
when  their  Pvival  Cities  and  Kings  were  deftroyed,  and 
they  at  leifure  tofhare  their  Riches,  then  it  was  that  the 

(4)  Itimrns  i/ifirmis  animU  hojlem  fecuritatem^  ify-  tai:q^uam  pupillis 
chibui  idoneum  tutorem  ntceffurium  i  idcns  ej[c  tenorem.  Mar.  Hift.  Hifp. 
(5)  Nampaccm  agemes^  tanquatn  ferrum,  fpUndorem  amittunt.  Arift.  I.7. 
Polit.  c.  14. 

Senators 
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Senators  and  Common  People  firfl  began  to  fall  out  (6). 
The  Emulation  of  Valour  which  is  exercifed  againfb 
Enemies,  when  there  is  any,  is  ufually  inflamed  between 
Country-men,  when  there  is  none.  This  the  Germans 
had  Experience  of,  when,  upon  the  Romans  leaving  them, 
and  their  being  exempt  from  Foreign  Fear,  out  of  Emu- 
lation, turn'd  their  Arms  upon  one  another  (7).  The 
Peace  of  the  Roman  Empire  was  very  bloody,  it  being 
the  Source  of  all  their  Civil  Wars  (8).  Long  Peace  was 
agreeable  to  the  Cherufci^  but  of  no  advantage  (9). 
The  Wars  of  the  Low-Countries  put  an  end  to  the  Inteftine 
Commotions  in  S^ain.  That  Theater  of  War,  or  ra- 
ther that  School  of  Aiars^  where  fo  many  Military  Arts 
have  been  taught  and  exercifed,  has  been  very  much  to 
the  Advantage  of  this  Monarchy  :  Though,  'tis  true, 
this  Military  Exercife  and  Difcipline  has  been  common 
to  its  Enemies  and  Rivals,  almolt  all  the  Princes  of 
Europe  having  learn'd  the  life  of  Arms  there,  although 
it  is  a  prodigious  Charge  to  make  War  in  Countries  fo 
diflurb'd  and  remote,  with  fo  much  Bloodfhed  and  Ex- 
tortion, fo  much  Advantage  on  the  Enemies  fide,  and 
fo  little  on  ours,  that  it  may  reafonably  be  queilion'd 
whether  it  were  better  to  conquer  or  be  conquered  ^  or 
if  it  would  not  be  more  expedient  to  apply  fome  Remedy, 
whereby  to  quench,  or  at  leaft  damp,  for  a  time,  that 
ardent  Thirll  after  Blood  and  Riches  ^  to  the  end,  that 
what  is  thrown  away  there,  might  be  laid  out  upon  a 
a  Fleet,  for  the  Eftablifhment  of  the  Empire  of  the  Ocean  "■ 
and  Mediterranean,  and  the  carrying  on  a  War  m  Africa^ 
the  fuccefsful  Progrefs  of  which,  by  reafon  of  the  near- 

(($}  Vetus  ac  jjtm  pridem  infita  mortalibiis  pntentia  citl'ido,  cum  /w- 
perii  m-'gnittidine  adokvitj  eynpitque.  Nam  rebus  moc/icit,  aqualhas  facile 
tftbebitur,  fed  ubi  fubi^o  orbe,  ify"  ixmulis  Vrbibut  F^gibufnue  excijis  fe- 
ctiras  opes  concupifcere  vacuum  fuit,  prima  inter  Patres  Plebemque  certa- 
mini  ex.'>stre.  Arift.  1.  7-  Pol.  c.  14.  '  (7)  Decefu  Romamrum^  ac 
vucut  externo  wetu  gmtii  nffiimidine,  <(y  tun)  lemulatione  gloria:  arma  in  fe 
xerterant.  Tjc  1.  2.  Hifl  (S )  Paccmfine  dub'io  foft  hxc  ve> um  cruentam. 
Tac  I.  1.  Annal.  (^)  Cherufci  nimiiim  ac  murcentem  diu  pacem  iUaceJfni 
mtriermt,  idque  juaindiui  quatn  tutm  fuit.  Tac.  de  Mor.  Roman, 

nefs 
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nefs  of  Spain  and  Italy ^  would  the  more  unite  this  Mo- 
narchy. However,  Love  of  thofe  fo  Ancient  and  L,oyal 
Subjefts,  join'd  with  a  Defire  to  fee  them  redeemed  from 
that  vile  Slavery,  they  are,  under  the  Notion  of  Li- 
berty, miferably  opprefs'd  with,  and  to  reduce  them  to 
the  true  Worfhip  of  God,  have  more  Influence  on  us, 
than  State-Interell. 

Now  as  the  Encouragement  of  Valour  and  Military 
Glory  in  a  Monarchy,  is  the  Security  thereof  ^  fo  is  it 
not  without  Danger,  when  the  Supreme  Power  is  lodg"d 
in  many,  as  in  Commonwealths  f,  their  greateft  Hazard 
being  in  their  own  Arms,  while  they  intruft  the  Power 
of  the  Army  to  one  •,  that  very  Hand  which  they  firft 
arm'd  ufually  laying  the  Yoke  on  them  •,  thofe  Forces 
themfelves  gave,  opprelTmg  their  Liberty.  Thus  it  Vvas 
with  the  Roman  Republick,  and  from  thence  Tyranny 
pafs'd  to  almofl:  all  other  Nations.  However  requifite 
therefore  it  be  to  keep  Armies  always  ready,  and  in 
Exercife  \  yet-the  Arts  of  Peace  are  ftill  more  fecure, 
efpecially  if  the  People  be  corrupted,  and  feparated  in 
dillant  Places :  For  the  Fiercenefs  of  War  does  but  ren- 
der them  more  Infolent  ^  and  it  is  better  to  keep  them 
in  view  of  Danger,  than  fecure  from  it,  if  you  exped 
they  fiiould  unite  for  their  Confervation.  The  Liberty 
of  the  Republick  of  C7<r,vo//.'?.was  not  lefs  fafe,  when  its 
Mountains  were  not  regularly  fortified,  than  now  that 
through  lingular  Induibry  and  Labour  they  are  made  as 
Impregnable  Walls  to  the  State.  For  too  much  Security 
breeds  ill  Humours,  divides  the  People  into  Fadions, 
begets  Prefumptuous  Spirits,  and  defpifes  External 
Means.  In  a  word.  In  Commonwealths  harrafs'd  with 
Inteftine  Broils,  Wars  are  more  dangerous  than  ufeful  ^ 
and  confequently  then  only  will  be  of  advantage  to 
Cenoiia^  when  that  prudent  Senate  .Ihall  aft  as  if  they  had 
never  built  them. 
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EMBLEM    LXXXIV. 

^4  , 


IT  has  been  the  Opinion  of  fome.  That  Nature  was 
rather  a  Step-Mother  to  Man,  than  his  own ;  and 
that  fhe  had  fhewed  her  felf  more  liberal  to  other 
Creatures,  in  giving  them  a  clearer  Inftind  and  Notice 
of  the  Means  neceflary  for  their  Defence  and  Conferva- 
tion.  But  thefe  Perfons  did  not  fufficiently  confider 
their  own  Excellency,  their  Power  and  Dominion  over 
Sublunary  Things  ♦,  Nature  having  bellowed  on  them  a 
fwift  Underftanding,  in  a  Moment  penetrating  both  the 
Earth  and  Heavens :  a  Memory,  wherein,  without  the 
ieaft  confufion  or  diforder,  are  repofited  the  Idea's  of 
Things  fo  various  :  a  Reafon,  which  Diflinguifheth, 
Colle6ls,.  and  Concludes  ;  a  Judgment,  that  Compre- 
hend s. 
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hends.  Weighs,  and  Determines ;  Gifts  whereby  Ma» 
is  intitled  to  the  Sovereignty  of  all  Created  Beings,  and 
a  Liberty  to  difpofe  of  them  according  to  his  Pleafure, 
having  Hands  framed  with  fuch  Skill  and  Wifdom,  that 
they  are  Tools  fit  for  all  Arts  ^   fo  that  although  he 
comes  into  the  World  naked  and  wflhout  Arms,  yet  he 
forges  them  according  to  his  Fancy,  either  to  defend 
himfelf,  or  aflault  others.     The  Earth,  to  that  end, 
furnifhes  him  with  Iron  and  Steel  •,  the  Water  (  as  you 
fee  in  this  Device  )  turns  the  Mill  that  ftrikes  them : 
Thus  all  the  Elements  obey  his  Will.    With  any  (light 
Plank  (Boat)  he  tames  the  Sea's  Pride,  and  gathers 
the  Winds  into  a  fmall  piece  of  Canvas,  to  make  them 
ferve  him  for  Wings  to  fly  from  one  Place  to  another  ^ 
confines  all  the  Fire's  Violence  within  Brazen  Pipes, 
caird  Guns,   and  thence  Ihoots  Thunderbolts  no  lefs 
terrible  than  thofe  of  Jupiter  himfelf.    By  Wit  and  Art 
he  facilitates  many  Things  impoffible  to  Nature :  By 
thefe  he  improves  Nature  (i)  ^   he   tempers  Breaft- 
Plates,  and  fharpens  Iron  into  Lances.    It  behoves  the 
Prince  to  ufe  Induftry  more  than  Force,  Wifdom  than 
Arms  (2),   the  Pen  rather  than  the  Sword  (3).     For 
to  attempt  every  thing  with  one's  utmoft  Power,  is  the 
Folly  of  the  Gyants,  who  heaped  Mountains  upon  Moun- 
tains.    It    is   not  the  greatefl  Strength   that  always 
Triumphs  ^  the  little  Remora  flops  the  Courfe  of  a  Ship, 
That  one  City,  Numamia^  fatigu'd  the  whole  Roman 
Empire,  for  fourteen  Years  :   Nor  did  the  Conqueft  of 
thofe  vail  Countries  oi  Jfia.  coft  it  fo  much  Pains  as  the 
Taking  of  Sagimtum  *,      Strength  decays  by  degrees, 
and  is  confumed,  but  Wifdom  and  Ingenuity  endures 
for  ever  ^  and  except  War  be  managed  by  this,  Vidory 
is  never  obtained  by  that.    A  War  carry'd  on  by  Po- 
licy is  fecure  ^  that  which  relics  wholly  upon  Strength, 
hazardous  and  uncertain. 

One  Wife  Head  is  worth  Twenty  Hands,   -j- 

Ci}  Mulu  qiiienatura  imieditaerinty  cmfilio  expedkbtit.  Livy,  Dec.3. 
{2)Wifd.6.i.  (3  jEccl.9. 1 8.  *-A  City  of  Spaw^novi  c^llW Morvedre.  f  Eurip, 

S  y  Tiherim^ 
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Tiherim^  writing  to  Germankm^  boafts,  that  in  the 
nine  times  he  was  fent  by  Anguftm  into  Germany^  he  had 
done  more  by  Stratagem  than  by  Force  (4).  Nor  did 
he  ufe  to  take  any  other  Meafures,  when  Emperor, 
efpecially  to  maintain  the  remote  Provinces  ^  and  would 
frequently  fay,  That  Foreign  Jjfairs  jlwnld  he  mmaacd  by 
Wifdom  a/7  d  Policy^  and  Armies  kept  as  far  ojf  as  poffible  (^<0. 
All  things  are  not  furmounted  by  Strength  and  Expedition, 
but  many  by  Policy  and  Deliberation  (6).  The  loir- 
Conntries  \'\^z\-t  ruin'd  amidft  their  continual  Victories; 
becaufe  they  confided  in  Strength,  more  than  Pru- 
dence. Let  Force  fubmit  to  Policy  ;  for  that  will  con- 
quer where  the  other  cannot.  When  the  Moonjh  Armies 
annoyed  Spain^  in  the  time  of  King  Roderich^  the  Go- 
vernor of  Miircia  was  defeated  in  a  Battel,  where  all  the 
Nobility  of  this  City  loft  their  Lives ;  and  the  Women 
having  Intelligence  of  it,  placed  themfelves  along  the 
W^alls,  in  Mens  Habit,  and  all  in  Armour.  Upon  which 
the  Conquerors,  thinking  by  this  they  were  flill  very 
Numerous,  confented  to  Honourable  Terms.  Edward  IV. 
King  of  England^  ufed  to  fay.  That  Charles  the  Wife^  of 
France^  without  any  Armies,  by  writing  Letters  only, 
did  him  more  mifchief  than  his  Father  or  Grand-father 
had  done  with  all  theirs.  The  Sword  can  exert  its 
Force  but  in  a  few  Places ;  good  Management  isof  Uni- 
verfal  Influence.  Nor  does  Princes  being  remote  one 
from  another  fignifie  any  thing  :  For  as  Trees  have  Com- 
munication with,  and  are  united  to  each  other  by  the 
means  of  Roots,  their  Activity  being  a  very  large 
Extent  •,  fo  they,  by  their  Embaffadors,  and  fecret  Pra- 
ctices, may  do  the  fame.  Policy  makes  the  Strength  of 
Foreigners  its  own  by  Alliance,  having  the  Common  In- 
terefl  in  view.  A  Prince  may  do  m.ore  from  a  private 
Clofet,  than  in  an  open  Plain.  King  Philip  U.  never 
went  out  of  Madrid^  yet  kept  the  World  in  Awe  and 

(4)  Se  rcvicS  a  Divo  Ai'^ufh  in  German^in  mjfum^plu  d  confilio,  ^unii 
vi  perfecijfe.  Tacit.  1. 6.  Annal.  (5)  Cor.filiii  i<r  afut,  exterr.as  res  mo- 
Ikndrs^  o.rrni  piccul  huhenda.  (6)  Non  omnia  vinbui  fitpemntur,  no?!  ie/> 
.ittney  h'jn  cehriutejed  ccflio  (ij [mentis,  Cicero.  Mar-  HiO.  K  fp. 

Obedience : 
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Obedience  :  He  made  himfelf  more  Formidable  by  Pru- 
dence than  by  Power.  The  Power  that  makes  ufe  of 
Addrefs,  is  in  a  manner  Infinite.  Archimedes  often  faid. 
If  he  had  a  Place  to  Hand  on,  he  could,  with  his  Machines, 
move  this  Terraqueous  Globe.  Any  Potent  Monarchy 
might  eafily  attain  to  an  Univerfal  Empire,  if  to  its 
Strength  were  joinsd  Skill  and  Induftry :  But  left  this 
fhould  be,  that  Primum  Afobile  of  Empires  permits  the 
Great  Ones  to  want  Prudence,  and  wholly  truft  to  their 
Power.  More  Affairs  are  tranfaded  by  Counfel  and  Con- 
dud,  than  by  Blows  (7).  Power  with  Railinefs  is  as 
dangerous  as  Ralhnefs  without  Power.  Abundance  of 
Wars  between  Chriftian  Princes  might  be  avoided  by 
Induftry  ^  but  either  Judgment  is  infenfible  of  their 
Inconveniencies,  and  cannot  find  a  way  to  decline  them 
Honourably,  or  it  does  not  regard  them.  Ambition 
blinding  Prudence  •,  or  elfe  Vanity  and  Haughtinefs  look 
on  it  as  a  piece  of  Bravery,  voluntarily  to  face  them  ^ 
and  thus  are  tickled  with  a  Counterfeit-Glory  of  War, 
which,  as  it  is  a  Publick  Action,  v;hereon  the  Common 
Prefervation  of  all  depends,  ought  not  to  be  meafured 
by  thin  Shadows  of  Honour,  but  by  the  Publick  Advan- 
tage and  Utility  ^  yet  fo,  that  the  Prince  muft  in  the 
mean  time  leave  no  Stone  unturn'd  to  Ihun  War,  cut- 
ting olVall  Occafions,  before  they  happen,  or  if  they  be 
already,  getting  the  Hearts  of  fjxh  as  by  their  Counfel 
can  promote  Peace.  Let  him  find  out  all  endearing  ways 
imaginable  to  preferve  Friendfhip  :  Let  him  embrace  his 
Enemy  both  within  and  without  his  Realms  ^  and  by  crof- 
fing  his  Defigns,  and  entring  into  Leagues  and  Alliances 
Defenfive,  terrifie  him.  And  to  thefe  Humans  Means" 
let  him  join  the  Divine  Affiftances  of  Prayer  and  Sacri- 
fice, and  apply  himfelf  to  the  Pope,  as  the  Common  Fa- 
ther of  Chriftendom,  ingenuouily  telling  him  his  Inten- 
tions and  Defire  of  the  Publick  Quiet,  of  the  Injury  re- 
ceived, or  the  Reafons  that  induce  him  to  take  up  Arms, 

(■7)  Pkraqueinfummtfortuna.  aufpiciif  &  cortfil'iiSjtMgis  qtwtm  teJis 
iH^  manibia  geri  fokftt.   Tac.  igAnnal, 
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if  Satisfaction  be  not  made  him.  Wlience  the  Matter  being 
alfo  carry'd  to  the  College  of  Cardinals,  and  the  Autho- 
rity of  the  Apoftolick  See  interpofed,  either  the  War  will 
be  avoided,  or  the  Prince  juftifie  the  Caufc  of  it  at  Rome^ 
where  is  the  Tribunal  at  which  all  Princes  Adions  ought 
to  be  judged,  and  their  Gbntroverfies  decided.  Nor  is 
this  a  Mean-fpiritednefs,but  rather  aChriftian  Generofity, 
and  Political  Provifion  for  the  maintaining  Amity  among 
Nations,  and  the  avoiding  of  Emulations,  and  the  Con- 
federacy they  occalion. 

EMBLEM    LXXXV. 


WHen  the  Bear  has  got  a  Bee- Hive ^  he  finds  no 
better  way  than  to  plunge  it  under  Water  •,  for 
any  other  would  rather  hinder  his  Defign  of  getting  the 
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Honey,  and  efcaping  the  Stings  of  the  Bees.  By  this 
Example,  the  prefent  Emblem  (hews  the  Inconveniencies 
of  keeping  a  Mediocrity  in  Counfels  ^  experienc'd  in 
that  which  Herennlm  Pontius  gave  the  Sammtes^  when 
they  had  got  the  Romans  in  a  narrow  Pafs,  who  feeing 
his  firlt  Advice  rejeded,  which  was  to  let  them  all  go, 
was  for  putting  them  all  to  the  Sword  :  And  being  ask'd 
why  he  thus  went  from  one  Extreme  to  the  other,  when 
the  Middle-way  might  be  taken,  of  giving  them  their 
Liberty,  after  the  Impofition  of  certain  Laws,  as  being 
Conquer'd  ?  He  anfwer'd.  That  it  was  necejjltry  either  to 
fijew  themfelves  fenerous  to  the  Romans,  by  fofi^nal  a  Kind- 
nefs  to  efiablijh  a  firm  and  inviolable  Peace  with  them^  cr 
elfe  to  give  fuch  a  Blow  to  their  Forces^  that  they  Jhonld 
never  again  be  able  to  make  Head  again fl  them  ^  Any  way 
between  thefe  two^  faid  he,  will  neither  make  Friends^  nor 
take  away  Enemies  (^l^  Hence  that  0/ Ariftodemus  tO 
the  (L/Etolians  :  We  muft  have  the  Romans  either  our 
Allies  or  Enemies  •  there^s  no  Middle-way  (2).  In  thofe 
Cafes  where  any  one  would  oblige  a  Friend  or  Enemy, 
Moderate  Expreflions  of  Kindnefs  do  nothing  :  For  Gra- 
titude always  looks  upon  the  OmilRons  are  made,  and 
feldom  fails  to  find  a  Reafon  not  to  think  it  felf  Obliged. 
Thus  Francis  L  King  oi  France^  laid  not  afide  his  Enmity 
to  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  notwithftanding  he  fet  him 
at  liberty,  becaufe  his  Captivity  was  not  fo  generous  as 
that  of  Alfhonfm  King  of  Portugal^  who  being  taken  in  a 
Battel  by  Ferdinand  King  of  Leon^  was  treated  by  him 
with  all  the  Humanity  imaginable,  his  Wounds  drefs^d 
carefully,  and  himfelf  fet  at  liberty  after  his  Recovery^ 
Favours  which  wrought  upon  him  to  lay  his  whole 
Kingdom  at  the  Conqueror's  Feet  :  But  Ferdinand  re- 
fufed  the  Offer,  fatisfied  with  the  Reftitution  of  fuch 
Places  as  had  been  lately  taken  in  Galicla.  The  fame 
Confideration  had  PhiUf^  Duke  of  Milan^  when  having 
taken  Prifoners   the  Kings  of  Arragon    and    Navarr ^ 

( i) N^eutralitas  nee amicos  jwit.nec  initnicos  toUit.  Polyb.  (2)Romanos 
aut  focios  hiibere  opmuit^  ant  hojles,  media  via  nullK  sfi.  Ariftodcm. 
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(the  firft  of  which  was  Alpho?jfiis  V.)  he  calFd  a  Council, 
to  deliberate  what  fhould  be  done  with  them  ^  and  while 
fome  were  for  having  them  pay  a  Ranfom,  others  for 
binding  them  to  certain  Conditions,  and  lafty,  others 
for  freely  Difmining  them  without  either,  he  took  this 
lall  Advice,  thereby  to  lay  the  greater  Obligation  upon 
them,  and  {0  engage  their  Frienddiip. 

When  Kingdoms  are  embroil'd  in  Civil  Wars,  there's 
nothing  more  dangerous  than  Handing  Neuter,  as 
Henry  ths  Infant  endeavoured  to  do,  during  the  Troubles 
ofC.r/;7r,  occafion'd  by  the  Nonage  of  King  FerdinayjdWf. 
by  which  means  he  loft  his  Friends,  without  obliging 
his  Enemies. 

Nor  is  it  lefs  dangerous  in  the  Punifhments  of  the 
Multitude,  to  infiift  them  promifcuoufly  on  all  ^  where- 
fore it  feems  moft  advifeable,  either  v;holly  to  connive 
at  their  Faults,  or  to  make  a  fevere  Example  of  fome 
one.  Hence  Gcrmaniciis  was  counfeU'd,  in  the  Rebellion 
cf  the  G'fi-.^-z^/z  Legions,  either  to  grant  All  or  None  of 
what  the  Soldiers  demanded  (3)  ^  and  defervedly  blam'd 
for  indulging  them  Fart,  taking  a  Middle-way  (4). 
Thus  Drifns^  in  another  Occailon  of  the  like  nature, 
was  advifed  either  to  DifTemble,  or  Punifh  with  Rigour. 
The  prudenteft  Counfel  certainly  in  th(;  World :  For 
the  Common  People  can  never  keep  a  Af(?W<//w  between 
two  Extremes,  but  always  exceed  in  the  one  or  the 
other  (5). 

If  the  Matter  require  Expedition,  it  is  certain  Ruine 
not  to  venture  enough,  or  not  to  ufe  fufficient  Precau- 
tion \  as  it  happened  to  Vdens^  who  wavering  between 
the  Counfeis  that  were  given  hira,  could  not  come  to 
any  determinate  Refolution  (5). 

(5^  Fericulofa  feieritas,  flzgitio[x  Lrgith  :  feu  mhilmlin,  feucrmna 
concsaeremur  inancjpit'i  Republics.  Tac.  i.  Anna!.  (4)  Satis  fuper que 
mijfions,  i$  pecitn^a  <^  moUibus  cojj'uJti* peccatum.  Id.  Ibid.  (5)  Aln 
foitiOiibus remediis agfvdum,  nihil  in  vu'igo  modicum:  terrere ni pnveant, 
ubipirtimufffira,  impun?  contemni.  Tac.  i.Annal.  C6)  Mox  utrumque 
eonfilium  afpernatur^  quod  inter  arcipitia  detenimum  eft,  dum  media  fequitiir^ 
r.^c  aufui  ejt  fatiSy  necprovidit.   Id.  1.  3,  Hift. 
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In  Affairs  of  War,  Fear  would  fometimes  appear 
prudent  ^  and  to  that  end,  fuggefls  Moderate  Refolu- 
tions  ^  which  ferve  but  to  encourage  the  Enemy,  and 
give  him  Time  to  look  about  him.  As  King  John  I. 
found,  who  pretending  the  Crown  of  Portugal  was 
devolved  on  him  by  the  Death  of  Fcrdi-narul^  his  Father- 
in-Law,  refolved  to  enter  that  Kingdom  alone,  and  to 
have  his  Army  follow  :  whence  the  Ponitguefe  gained 
Time  to  take  up  Arms  in  the  Interim  ^  which  had  never 
been  done,  had  he  immediately  fell  upon  them  \  but  he, 
to  avoid  War,  left  his  Right  to  the  Decifion  of  Juftice. 
Threats  fignifie  little,  if  the  Hand  lifted  up,  have  no 
Weapon  in  it,  and  do  not  fometimes  punifli  Difobe- 
dience  in  earnefl:. 

The  Haftinefs  of  the  French^  makes  them  regard  nei- 
ther the  palt  nor  prefent  Time,  and  through  the  Heat 
■  of  their  Minds  they  are  too  adventurous,  and  too  pre- 
cipitous in  their  Refolutions :  However,  this  very  thing 
oftentimes  gives  Succefs  to  them  ^  for  by  this  means 
they  avoid  Luke-v/armnefs,  and  difpatch  every  thing  in 
a  trice.  The  Spaniards^  on  the  other  fide,  are  Dilatory, 
that  they  may,  by  long  and  much  Confideration,  pro- 
ceed with  more  Caution  ^  and  out  of  an  Affectation  of 
Prudence,  ufe  to  Hefitate  ^  nay,  while  they  take  Time 
to  Confult,  lofe  the  Opportunity  of  Execution. 

The  ItaUnrJs^wQvi  better  how  to  make  their  Advan- 
tage both  of  the  one  and  the  other,  ufing  the  Opportu- 
nities as  they  prefent  themfelves  :  Not  like  the  Germans^ 
v/ho  are  flow  in  Refolving,  lazy  in  Executing,  and 
confult  only  the  prefent  Time,  without  any  regard  to 
the  pall;  or  future.  Their  Minds  cliange  with  Events, 
which  is  the  reafon  they  have  fo  little  advanced  their 
Fortune  -^  it  being  otherwifc  a  Nation,  wliich,  confider- 
jng  its  innate  Courage,  might  extend  its  Dominions  far 
and  near.  To  the  fame  Caufe  may  be  afcribed  the  long 
Continuance  of  the  Civil  V/  v-.  s  the  Empire  is  harrafs'd 
with  at  this  day  ^  which  undoubtedly,  by  refolute  Coun- 
fel  and  Expedition,  might  have  been  laid  afleep  long 
ago  5  whereas  by  flow  Co^nfels,  which  yet  pafs'd  for 
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Prudent,  we  have  fceii  vafl  Armies,  upon  the  Rhine^ 
which  might  liave  made  way  even  into  France^  and 
forced  it  to  an  Univerfal  Peace  :  a  thing  has  done  them 
more  prejudice,  than  if  they  had  loft  feveral  Battels  : 
For  there  can  be  no  2;reater  Overthrow,  than  for  an 
Army  infenfibly  to  walte  and  perilh  within  it  fclf  It  is 
this  has  made  Havock  of  their  own  Country,  and  the 
Places  adjacent,  through  which  War  ought  to  be  car- 
ried, when  now  its  Seat  is  in  the  very  Heart  of 
Germany. 

In  all  other  Affairs  of  Civil  Government,  Middle- 
Counfcls  may  have  place  j  becaufe  of  the  Danger  of 
Extremes,  and  becaufe  it  is  of  great  Importance  ever 
to  take  away  from  which  you  may  afterwards  (in  cafe 
of  Necellity  )  come  to  any  one  of  the  two  with  the  lefs 
inconvenience.  Between  thefc  two  Extremes,  the  An- 
cients placed  Prudence^  reprefented  by  the  flight  of 
V^dalns^  who  came  neither  too  near  the  Sun,  nor  too 
near  the  Sea,  left  the  exceflive  Heat  of  the  one  fliould 
melt,  or  the  Moifture  of  the  other  wet  his  Wings.  In 
Countries  whofe  Inhabitants  are  not  of  a  Servile  Nature, 
but  of  a  Polite  Genius,  and  Generous  Spirit,  the  Reins 
of  the  People  ought  to  be  governed  with  fo  much  Caution 
and  Addrefs,  that  neither  too  much  Indulgence  Ihall 
breed  Arrogance,  nor  too  much  Rigour  Aver  lion.  It 
is  equally  dangerous  to  curb  them  with  Bits  and  Bar- 
nacles, and  turn  them  loofe  without  a  Bridle  •,  for  they 
can  neither  endure  all  Liberty^  nor  all  Slavery^  (as  C  alb  it 
told'  Pifo  of  the  (7)  Romans.^  Always  to  execute 
Power,  is  to  wear  out  the  Chain  of  Servitude :  'Tis  a 
kind  of  Tyranny,  to  go  about  to  reduce  Subjefls  to  the 
model  of  an  abfolute  Perfed  State,  in  that  the  Condition 
ofHumane  Nature  admits  not  of  it.  It  is  not  neccflary 
for  a  Government  to  be  luch  as  it  ought  to  be,  but  as 
it  is  capable  of  being  ^  for  all  things  that  are  expedient, 

(7^  Neque  enim  hic^  aut  in  ceteris  gentibiu,  qua  regmntur^  certa  Dj- 
minoriim  Domus,  ^  c£tsn  ^itvi:  fed  m^erntwfUA  es  hominibta,  qui  r,ec 
totimjeivitutm  pA(i pcfuntf  m;to!m  Ubenatem.  Tac.  1.  i.  Hifl. 
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are  not  pofTible  to  Humane  Infirmity.  It  is  an  Abfurdity, 
to  vvifh  there  may  be  no  Defect  at  all  in  a  Common- 
wealth. There  will  be  Vices,  as  long  as  there  be  Men. 
Excefs  of  Zeal  is  the  Spring  of  many  Miftakes  in  Go- 
vernors, in  not  knowing  how  to  conform  to  Prudence. 
The  fame  is  Ambition,  when  Princes  affed  to  pafs  for 
Severe,  and  imagining  their  Reputation  confifts  in  Ruling 
their  Subjefts  fo,  that  they  fhall  never  in  the  leaft  degree 
fvverve  from  Reafon  and  the  Laws.  Tis  a  dangerous 
Strictnefs,  which  confults  not  the  ordinary  Pafllons  of 
the  Vulgar.  Open  Addrefs  prevails  more  than  Power ; 
Example  and  Complacency,  than  Inhumari'Severity.  Let 
the  Prince  therefore  rather  make  believe  hefinds  his  Sub- 
jects good, than  valuehimfelf  upon  making  them  fo:  which 
Tacitus  commends  Agrkola.  for,  in  his  Government  of 
Britain  (8).  Let  him  not  fuffer  himfelf  to  be  deceived 
in  the  paft  Times,  fo  as  to  wifh  he  could  fee  thofe  Good 
Manners  he  fancies  were  in  thofe  Days  :  For  Malice  was 
ever  the  fame  in  all  Times  ^  but  'tis  a  fault  of  our  cor- 
rupt Nature,  always  to  like  the  Paft  better  than  the 
Prefent  (9).  Befides,  granting  that  Severity  and  Obe- 
dience were  greater  formerly,  yet  this  Age  will  not 
bear  it,  if  thofe  Ancient  Manners  are  alter'd  in  it :  This 
Miftake  coft  Galha  both  his  Life  and  Empire  (10). 

C8j  MiiUxt  videri  invenijfe  bonos  quam  fecife.  Tacit,  in  Vir.  Agric. 
(9  3  LaudAmus  veteres^  prafmes  carpimus  amos.  (10)  Nocuit  dnti^HUS 
rigor  y  i^  nimiu  ftveritar^  cuipires  non/nmus.  Tac.l.  i.Hift. 
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MAN'S  Mind  has  not  been  fatisfy'd  with  the 
Speculation  of  Terreftrial  Things  •,  but  impa- 
tient that  the  Knowledge  of  the  Heavens  fhould 
be  deferred  fo  long  as  till  after  Death,  has  broke  the 
Prifon  of  the  Body,  and  foar'd  above  the  very  Elements, 
to  find  out,  by  Reafoning,  what  it  couki  not  by  Touch- 
ing, Sight,  and  Hearing  :  and  to  this  end,  hath  form'd 
in  Imagination  an  Idea  of  that  molt  Beautifiil  Fabrick, 
contriving  a  Sphere  with  fuch  various  Circles,  Equa- 
tions and  Epicycles,  as  aptly  reprefent  the  feveral  Mo- 
tions of  the  Planets  and  Conftellations  -,  and  though  he 
be  not  pofitively  alTured  whether  the  thing  be  really  fo, 
he  hath,  however,  acquired  this  Glory,  that  he  can  now 
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conceive  how  this  World  is,  or  at  leafl:  how  it  might 
have  been  created.  Neither  does  the  Mind  ftay  here ; 
but  reftlefs  and  venturefom  in  its  Refearches,  has  ima- 
gin'd  another  quite  different  Hypothefis,  and  would 
perfuade  others,  that  the  Sun  is  the  Center  of  thofe  Orbs 
which  move  round  it,  and  have  their  Light  from  it. 
An  Hypothefis  impious,  and  direftly  contrary  to  Na- 
tural Reafon,  which  gives  Reft  to  heavy  Bodies  •,  repug- 
nant to  Holy  Writ,  which  fays,  the  Earth  fiands  for 
ever  (i)  :  laftly,  inconfiftent  with  the  Dignity  of  Man, 
i:s  if  he  muft  be  moved  to  enjoy  the  Sun's  Rays,  and 
not  the  Sun  to  bring  them  him,  when  yet  this  (  as  all 
other  Creatures )  was  made,  only  for  his  Service  (2). 
It  is  certain  then,  that  this  Prince  of  Light,  who  has  in 
Charge  the  Empire  of  all  Things  here  below,  illumi- 
nates, and  by  his  Prefence  informs  them,  by  going, 
V,  ithout  intermiffion,  from  one  Tropick  to  the  other, 
ith  a  Contrivance  fo  wonderful,  that  all  Parts  of  the 
£arth  receive  from  him,  if  not  an  equal  Heat,  at  leaft, 
an  equal  Light,  whereby  the  Divine  Wifdom  has  pre- 
vented the  Evil  that  would  unavoidably  enfue,  if  the 
Sun  fliould  never  leave  the  z^qnator  -^  for  then  its  Rays 
would  utterly  burn  up  fome  Countries,  while  others 
would  freeze,  and  be  involved  in  perpetual  Darknefs. 
This  Natural  Example  teaches  Princes  how  much  it 
advances  the  Publick  Utility,  for  Them,  like  that 
Swifteft  of  the  Planets,  continually  to  move  about  their 
States,  to  warm  the  Affeftion  of  their  Subjects,  and  give 
Life  to  their  Affairs  (3).  This  is  what  the  Royal 
Prophet  would  intimate,  when  he  fays,  God  has  placed 
his  Tabernacle  upon  the  Sun  (4),  which  never  ftands  ftill, 
but  is  prefent  on  all  Occafions.  King  Ferdinand  the  Ca- 
thoUch^  and  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  kept  not  their  Courts 
in   one  certain  Place  ^  by  v/liich  means  they  atchieved 

(i)  Ecckf.  I.  4.  (2J  This  Op'nioa  was  embraced  and  main- 
tu  ed  by  Copi'rnicic:,Rketicus,I{ithma7nn'.Sy  Kepls'^Galihui^Des Carter, 
and  G-iferJiii,  by  whom  all  Argumtirs  to  rhe  contrary  are  fully 
anfwcr'd.  (3)  Feloajfuni  fideris  mdre^  omnia  invifergj  omnia,  aur 
dir:,  Piin.  Jua.      (4)  P/j/.  19  4. 
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many  Notable  Things  which  they  could  not  poffibly 
have  done  by  Minilters ,  who,  although  dexterous  and 
careful  enough,  yet  never  perform  what  the  Prince 
would,  were  he  prefent  in  Perfon ;  becaufe  they  want 
either  Orders  or  Power.  Our  Saviour  Chrifi  no  fooner 
csimQ  to  the  Sheep-pool^  but  he  healed  the  Paraly tick  (5), 
which  the  Angel  could  not  do  in  Eight  and  thirty  Years, 
whofe  Commiflion  being  only  to  trouble  the  Water^  he, 
as  a  Minifter,  could  not  go  beyond  it  (6).  'Tis  im- 
pofllble  for  States  to  be  well  governed  by  the  bare  Rela- 
tions of  others,  and  therefore  Solomon  advifes  Kings  to 
give  ear  to  their  Subjects  themfelves  (7)  -,  for  this  is  a 
part  of  their  Office,  and  to  them,  not  to  their  Minifters, 
is  given  of  the  Lord  that  Power  and  Vertue  which  ac- 
companies the  Scepter  only,  wherein  it  infufes  the  Spirit 
of  Wifdom  and  Counfel,  of  Courage  and  Piety  \  nay,  I 
may  fay,  a  kind  of  Divinity,  enabling  the  Prince  to 
forefee  Things  to  come,  fo  as  that  he  cannot  be  put  upon 
cither  in  what  he  fees  or  hears  (8).  Neverthelefs,  in 
Time  of  Peace,  fome  fix'd  Place  of  Refidence  feemsby 
no  means  inconvenient  ::,  and  it  will  be  fufficient,  by 
going  a  Progrefs  round  each  Country,  to  have  once 
vifited  his  States.  Nor  indeed  are  any  Treafuries  ca- 
pable of  defraying  the  Expences  frequent  Removals  of  a 
Court  will  require  \  nor  can  they  be  made  without  con- 
liderable  Detriment  to  the  Subjeft,  without  difturbing 
the  Order  of  Councils  and  Tribunals,  and  retarding  the 
Proceedings  of  Government  and  Juftice.  Ring  ThUip  II. 
throughout  his  whole  Reign,  fcarce  ever  went  a  Hep 
out  of  Madrid. 

But  in  Occafions  of  War,  it  appears  more  advifeable 
for  the  Prince  to  be  himfelf  prefent,  and  to  Head  his 
ftubjeds :  For  'tis  for  that  Reafon  the  Sacred  Writings 

(5)  Rife,  take  up  thy  bed  and  walk,  ^ohn  %.  8.  {6)  For  an  Angel 
went  down  at  a  certain  feafon,  and  troubled  the  water.  Jbid.  4. 
(n)  Give  car,  you  that  rule  the  people,  ^c,  Wifd.6.  2.  ibid.  ver.  4. 
(8)  And  th.e  fpiric  of  the  Lord  Ihall  reft  upon  him,  the  fpirit  of 
wifdom  and  underftanding,  the  fplr'tof  counfel  and  might,  the  fpirit 
<.»f  knov\  ledge,  and  of  the  fear  of  the  Lord.   If^i.  11.2, 
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call  him  Shepherd  and  Captain  (9).  Thus  God,  com- 
manding Samuel  to  anoint  Saul^  docs  not  fay  to  be  King, 
but  to  be  Captain  over  Jfrael  (10)  :  intimating  that  this 
was  his  principal  Office  ^  and  in  effed,  that  this  was  the 
Practice  of  all  Kings  in  former  Ages.  Upon  this  it  was 
that  the  People  grounded  their  Petition  for  a  King,  that 
they  might  have  one  to  go  out  before  them,  and  fight  their 
Battels ( 1 1 ).  Nothing  encourages  Soldiers  more  in  War, 
than  their  Prince's  Prefence  (12.)  The  Laced^&mofiiatis 
thought  theirs,  even  while  in  their  Cradles,  had  the  fame 
Power,  and  therefore  carry'd  them,  in  their  Infancy, 
into  the  Field.  Antigonw^  the  Son  of  Demetrius^  took 
his  Prefence,  in  a  Sea-fight,  to  be  equivalent  to  a  great 
many  Ships  of  the  Enemy  (13).  Alexander  the  Great 
animated  his  Men,  by  reprefenting  to  them,  that  he  firfl 
expofed  himfelf  to  Dangers.  When  the  Prince,  in  fuch 
a  cafe,  is  upon  the  Place,  great  Exploits  are  often  per- 
formed, which  no  one,  in  his  abfence,  would  dare  to 
undertake :  Nor  is  there  need  to  wait  for  Orders  from 
Court,  whence  they  generally  come  too  late,  after  the 
Opportunity  is  gone,  and  always  full  of  vain  Appre- 
hcnfions,  and  impracticable  Circumftances  ^  a  Thing 
we  have  often  experienc'd  in  Germany^  not  without 
great  Prejudice  of  the  Publick.  There's  nothing  kindles 
Spirits  fo  generouQy,  nothing  that  infpires  fuch  Lofty 
Thoughts  in  the  Minds  of  Soldiers,  as  to  have  the  Prince, 
in  whofe  Hand  is  Reward,  an  Eye-witnefs  of  their 
Bravery  (14).  This  Argument  Hannibal  made  ufe  of, 
to  inflame  the  Courage  of  his  Men  ^  There's  none  of  you^ 

(9)  And  I  will  fet  up  fhepherds  over  them,  which  (hall  feed 
them,  and  they  (hall  fear  no  more,  ^c.  ^er,  25.4.  (lo^  And  thou 
fcalt  anoint  him  to  be  a  Captain  over  my  people  Ifrael.  i  Sam.  9.  16. 
(113  Rex  enim  Dux  erat  in  Bella.  Arift.  J.  3.  Pol.  c.  ij.  Os)  Nay, 
but  we  will  have  a  King  over  us  •,  Tiiat  we  alfo  may  be  like  all  the 
nations,  and  that  our  King  may  judge  us,  and  go  out  before  us,  and 
fight  our  battels,  iSam.^.  19,20.  (13)  MeverOy  inquit,  pntfcnt^m^ 
quam  multis  navibus  conparas.  P!ut.  in  Epoph.  (14^  £^0  qui  nihil 
vobis  unquam  ptiscepi,  quin  primm  me  pemulis  obtulerimf  qi<i  fiips  clvem 
meo  chpco  text.  Curt.  I.  8. 
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faid  he,  whom  I  am  not  a  Witnefs  and  SfeBator  of^  and 
can?wt  too^  in  convenient  Time  and  Place^  requite^  where- 
I  ohferve  Aferit  (15).  To  the  fame  effeft,  Godfrey  thus 
Ipoke  to  his  Men : 

Whofe  Country  is  not  known  ?  Whofe  JStoble  Bloody 
Whofe  Courage  or  whofe  Conduct  is  not  underfiood  ?  ^ 

Upon  this  account,  it  will  not  be  convenient  for  the 
Prince  to  intruft  his  Forces  with  a  General ;  which  is  fo 
certain  a  Danger,  that  it  was  looked  upon  as  unfafe  for 
Tiherim  to  put  his  into  the  Hands  even  of  his  Son  Ger- 
manlcm  ( 1 6).  And  this  takes  place  more  particularly  in 
Civil  Infurredions,  where  (as  has  been  faid)  the  Princes 
appearing,  eafdy  dafhes  the  Rebels  (17).  Notwith- 
llanding,  every  Motion  of  War,  or  the  lofs  ofanyfmall 
Town,  fhould  not  make  the  Prince  come  abroad,  and 
defert  the  Court  ^  whence  Government  flows  to  all  the 
other  Parts,  as  Tiherim  well  obferved  in  the  Troubles 
QiiGermany{y%^\  He,  at  another  time,  hearing  himfelf 
reviled,  for  not  going  to  quiet  the  Hungarian  and 
German  Legions,  ftood  unfhaken  at  thofe  Murmurings, 
and  was  fix'd  not  to  abandon  the  Head  of  the  Monarchy, 
and  expofe  that  and  himfelf  to  the  Chance  of  War. 
By  thefe  Reafons  were  they  led,  who  perfuaded  David 
not  to  go  cut  to  fight  againft  the  Ifraelitcs  who  adhered 
to  yihfoloni^  faying,  That  their  being  put  to  flight,  or 
cut  off,  would  not  be  of  fo  bad  confequence,  as  if  he 
Ihould  fly  or  be  killed  in  his  own  Perfon,  which  was 


C I  $  )  ^i?'""  veftrum  efly  cups  non  idem  ego  fpeiiator  &  teflU,  notata  tem- 
foribiis  locifque  vcferre  pofftm  decera.  Liv.  Tec.  1.  2.  *  Taff.  Cant'  2c. 
(16)  In  cujus  mar.u  tct  Jeghres.  immenfa  fociorurn  atixiliay  mirui  apud 
popu'urn  favor,  habere  imperium  qiiam  expeStare  mallet.  Tac.  1. 4.  Annal. 
(17 j  Divus  ^uliifs  feditionem  ex'rduis  xerbo  mo  compefcuit.  ^iritesvo- 
catido,  qinf.;cr amentum  ejus  detreBab^}7t-  Divus  Auguftus  vultu  £5"  (tfpe^u 
AHiacas  legior.es  exteniiit.  Tac.  J.  r.  Hift.  (iS)  Neque  decorum  priti' 
cipibus,  fi  una,  alrerave  civitaSj  crnifa  urbej  wide  in  omnia  regimen.  Tac. 
!.  5.  Annal. 
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worth  Ten  Thoufand  of  them,  and  therefore  that  it 
feemed  bell  that  he  fhoiild  ftay  behind  to  guard  the 
City  :  Which  accordingly  he  did  (19).  So  if  the  War 
bc  made  to  revenge  an  Injury  or  Affront, 

Vi-fidiElam  mandajfe  fat  efl.  ^ 

The  fame  may  be  faid  when  Arms  are  taken  up  for 
Defence  only,  and  there  be  no  evident  Danger  ^  for 
then  the  Prince  will  get  more  Credit  by  defpifmg  it,  and 
leaving  it  to  a  General.  So  if  the  War  be  wMged  to 
make  any  new  Conquefls,  it  will  be  thought  too  enger 
Ambition  in  him  to  hazard  his  Perfon,  and.be  greater 
Prudence  to  try  his  Fortune  by  another  •,  as  Ring  Ferdi- 
nand the  Catholick  did,  committing  the  Conquefc  of 
Naples  to  the  Great  Captain^  and  that  of  the  hd'ies  to 
Herman  Cortez..  If  a  General  fall,  it  is  eafte  to  find  ano- 
ther to  fucceed  him  \  but  if  the  Prince  be  loft,  all  is 
loft,  as  it  befell  King  Sebaftian.  The  Abfence  of  Princes 
from  their  Courts  is  very  dangerous,,  as  S^ain  found  to  its 
colt,  in  that  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  Nor  fhould  a 
Prince  venture  his  own  State,  to  conquer  others  (20). 
The  fame  Sim  (whofe  Figure  v/e  ufe  in  this  Device) 
never  vifits  the  Poles,  becaufe  one  of  them  Vv^ould  be 
.endanger'd  in  the  mean  time  ; 

Medium  non  deferit  Hnqnam 
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Nature  has  given  the  Kings  of  the  Bees  'vVmgs,  but 
thofe  very  fmall,  left  they  ilionld  ftray  too  fir  from  tlieir 
Kingdoms.  Let  the  Prince  go  to  thofe  Wars  only  whofe 
Seat  is  within  his  own  Dominions,  or  that  threaten  him 
with  evident"  Danger.  Hence  Afndan:^  pdvifed  the 
Emperor  Domitian  to  ftay  at  Lyons  m  Fiance-  and  net 
ftir  till  the  State  of  thofe  Provinces,   or  the  Empire 

(19)  2  Sam.  18.  9,  4.       *  ClviUil,       (20)  Ne  nov%  moUreinr^  n^fi 
p-ioribiis  pmnis.  T^iC.  Annal.  1.  12.      f  CUud. 
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it  felf,  were  in  greater  clanger  (21).  Nor  was  it  good 
Counfel  which  Titiamu  and  ProculHs  gave  Otho^  not  to  be 
at  the  Battel  of  Bcdriacum^  upon  the  Iffue  of  which  the 
whole  Empire  depended  (22).  The  Arch-Duke  Leopold 
fhews  much  more  Courage  and  Prudence,  who  though 
he  fees  himfelf  affaulted  at  SalefeU^  by  the  Joint-Forces 
of  his  Enemies,  much  fuperiour  to  his,  yet  undervalues 
his  Peifonal  Dangers,  and  always  maintains  a  general 
Conftancy,  well  knowing  the  Safety  of  the  Empire  and 
Houfe  of  Jnftria  to  confifl:  in  this  Event  ^  and  fo  is  the 
foremoft  in  the  Perils  and  Fatigues  of  War. 

Monfirat  tolerare  Uhores^ 

Non  jiibet  '  ^ 

But  even  in  thefe  Cafes  too,  it  is  neceilary  to  examine 
the  Condition  of  the  War,  whether  the  Prince,  by  ab- 
fenting  himfelf,  will  not  leave  his  State  in  greater  dan- 
ger, either  from  within  or  abroad  ^  if  he  fiiall  not 
hazard  his  SiiccefTion  •,  whether  he  have  Courage  enough, 
and  be  capable  of  Arms,  and  have  an  Inclination  to 
them  :  For  if  he  want  but  any  one  of  thefe  Qualities,  he 
will  do  more  by  putting  his  Power  and  Forces  into  ano- 
ther Hand  ^  as  we  fee  in  the  Loadltone,  which  by 
touching  the  Iron,  and  communicating  its  Virtue  to  it, 
lifts  up  a  greater  Weight  than  it  could  do  by  it  felf. 
But  if  the  Necellity  be  great,  it  will  fuffice,  if  the  Prince 
be  hard  by,  to  Influence  his  Army,  Haying  in  fome 
Place,  whence  he  may  readily  Confult,  Refolve,  and 
give  Orders  :  This  was  the  Emperor  Leopold's  way,  who 
removed  fometimcs  to  Aqttikia^  fometimes  to  Ravenna 
or  Aiilan^  to  be  near  the  Wars  oi Hungary  and  Germany. 

(^21)  Jpfe  Lugduni  vim  fortummque  Principdtus  e  proximo  ojlentarctf 
nee  parvif  pericults  mixtuSy  i^  majoribus  tion  defuturtu.  Tac.  Hift.  1.  4. 
(22)  Poftquam  pvgrari  placitum^  interejfc  pugnce  Imperatorem,  an  feponi 
melius  joret^  dubitavcre.  Paulino  C^  Celjo  ron  adverfantibus,  m  Friri' 
cipem  ob'c^lare  periciiUs  viderentiir  ^  iidem  ilti  deterioris  cmifilii  perpulerCf 
lit  Brixellum  conderety  ac  diibiis  preeliorum  exemptuSy  fummx  return  ^  Jm* 
lerii  feipfttm  refervaret.  Tac,  Hift.  1.  2=         *  Lucan. 
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Rudence  is  not  always  fortunate,  nor   iemerlty 
always  unhappy : 

— —  Qiufqais  fapt  celeriter^  non  tato  fafiti 

It  is  however  good  for  fiery  Tempers  to  follow  the  firfl 
impetus  of  Nature,  becaufe  by  delay  they  cool  infenfibly^ 
and  can  never  determine  themfelves  •,  nor  has  it  ufually 
an  ill  End  ( in  War  particularly  )  to  let  themfelves  be 
led  by  that  fecret  Force  of  Second  Caufes,  which  if  it 
does  not  compell,  at  lealt  moves  them  fo,  that  with  it 
they  feldom  mifcarry.  Some  Divine  Genius  favours 
Daring  Anions. 


27^  "^^^-'sn  the  Qaufe  is  Jufl,  Vol.  If. 

Scifio  pafTes  the  Sea  intoJlfr/ca^  and  freely  trufls  Wm- 
fclf  to  the  Panick  Faith  ofSyphax-^  wich  apparent  Rifqiie 
of  his  Life,  and  the  Publick  Safety  of  Rome  .-  "JuliHsCdfar 
in  a  fmall  Bark  abandons  himfelf  to  the  Fury  of  the 
yUriatich  ^  and  both  fucceed  in  their  Rafhnefs.  It  is 
impoflible  for  all  things  to  be  provided  againft  by  Pru- 
dence ^  nor  would  any  thing  great  be  attempted,  if  that 
fhould  fland  to  confult  all  Cafualties  and  Hazards. 
Cardinal  Gaffar  Borgia  enter'd  Naples  in  Difguife,  upon 
hearing  of  the  Sedition  between  the  Commons  and  No- 
bility :  The  Danger  was  great  ^  and  when  fome  of  the 
Nobility  propofed  feveral  ways  for  him  to  fecure  him- 
felf, heanfwer'd,  with  a  prefence  of  Mind  truly  gene- 
rous, It  is  not  now  a  Time  for  Deliberation^  fomethi?ig 
muft  he  allowed  to  Chance  (i).  If  after  -the  Succefs  of 
great  Enterprizes,  we  fliould  look  back  upon  all  the 
Dangers  that  attended  them,  we  fhould  fcarce  venture 
on  theni  again.  James^  Kiiig  of  Arragon^  was  fo  adven- 
turous, as  to  lit  down  hzforQ,Falcncia  with  only  aThou- 
fand  Foot,  and  Three  hundred  and  iixty  Horfe :  And 
though  this  Undertaking  was  look'd  on  by  all  Men  as 
rafii,  nay,  irapoiTible ,  yet  the  Town  furrender'd.  Bold 
Counfels  are  commonly  judged  by  the  Event  ,  if  they 
fucceed,  they  are  commended  for  Prudent  (2),  and  thofe 
Perfons  blamed  who  gave  fafer  Advice.  No  Judgment 
can  either  in  Precipitation^  or  when  it  acts  calm-ly,  fuffi- 
ciently  provide  for  it  felf ,  in  that  Affairs  depend  upon 
Contingencies,  which  are  uncertain  even  to  the  molt 
wary  Forefight.  Sometimes  Raflinefs  comes  before  Oc- 
cafion,  and  Moderation  follows  it  \  fometimes  this  Hides 
fwiftly  between  them ,  nor  has  it  any  Hair  behind  to  be 
htld  by. 

All  things  depend  on  that  Eternal  Providence,  which  ■ 
efficacioufly  moves  us  to  act,  when  tlie  Difpofition  of  it, 
and  the  Accomplifhing  of  its  Divine  Decrees  fo  require  ^  • 

CO  NuUnm  vmc  mifta  occAfior.e  deliberandi  tempui  ejf,  aliqiiid  cafui' 
permmendim.  Mar.  \V>\\.  Hifp.  1.  12.  c.  10.  (2)  Fortune  infafientiam  - 
cejfit.  Tac  de  Mon  Germ. 

and 
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and  then  Fool-hardy  Coiinfels  are  Prudence,  and  Errors 
the  highefl  Reafon.   When  Providence  would  pull  down 
the  Pride  of  a  Monarchy,   left,  like  the  Tower  of  Babel^ 
it  fhoiild  attempt  to  reach  Heaven,  it  confounds  the  De- 
llgns  and  Languages  of  its  Minifters,   that   they  may 
difagree  ^  fo  that  if  one  asks  for  Lime,  another  either 
does  not  underftand  what  he  means,  or  elfe  offers  him 
Sand.     In  the  Untimely  Death  of  thofe  who  are  inverted 
with  Supreme  Government,  its  end  is  not  to  cut  their 
Thread  of  Life,   but  to  throw  down  that  Grandeur. 
The  Holy   Spirit,    mentioning   David's  Victory  over 
Goliah^  fays  not  that  his  Body,  but  that  his  Boafling  was 
beat  down  with  the  Stone  (3).     So  if,  on  the  other  lide, 
it  has  decreed  to  Exalt  a  Monarchy,  it  creates  in  that 
Age  brave  Commanders,  and  wife  Councellors,  or  caufes 
them  to  be  made  choice  of,  and  gives  them  occafion  of 
exerting  their  Valour,  and  giving  Proof  of  their  Wif- 
dom,  by  which  two  more  is  done  than  by  the  Arm  and 
Sword  (4).        Bees   then    fvvarm   into  Helmets,   and 
Weapons  grow,  as  that  Hunting  Spear  of  Romidw  did, 
upon  Mount  Palatine^  and  ereded  at  a  Wild  Boar.    The 
very  miffing  of  the  Blow  of  this  Founder  of  the  Roman 
Monarchy  was  fortunate,   being  a  kind  of  Prognoftick  of 
it.     Which  (hews,  that  it  is  not  always  Courage  or  Pru- 
dence that  raifes  and  fupports  Monarchies,  (  though  they 
are  generally  the  Inftruments )  but  that  Superior  Impulfe 
which  moves  all  Caufes  together,  for  their  Encreafe  or 
Prefervation  ^  and  then  even  Chance,  diredled  b/  that 
Eternal  Mind,  effeds  what  Prudence  could  not  fo  much 
as  have  imagined  before.     When  Germany  Revolted,  and 
the  Roman  Affairs  were  extremely  defperate ,  the  For- 
tune of  this  Nation,  as  it  had  often  upon  other  Occalions, 
came  to  its  Aflift:ance  out  of  the  Easl  (5).     If  the  Valour 
and  Condud  of  any  Hero  be  ordained  to  thefe  ends,  no 

(3)  when  he  lift  up  his  hand  with  the  frone  in  his  fling,  and  beat 
down  the  boaffing  Goliah  tcclef.  47.  4.  (4)  Fleraque  in  fumma 
fortum,  Aufpiciis  ^7  confiliis  potiui  quara  telis  ac  mmibus  gerunuir, 
Tac.  Anna],  1.  5.  (5)  A^uit  mi  ppe  aVias  fortima  popuU  Romani 
fr.  Orieme.  Tac.  Hift.  1,  3, 
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other  Perfon,  though  never  fo  Brave,  and  truly  Great, 
can  deprive  him  of  the  Glory  of  obtaining  them.  Could 
there  be  a  finer  Soldier  than  D'Ai{bi£fty  ?  Yet  he  was 
unfuccefsful ,  having  to  deal  with  the  Great  Capaw^ 
who  was  Deilined  to  Eftablifh  the  Sfanipi  Monarchy  in 
Italy  :  God  fo  difpofing  (as  he  did  in  favour  of  the 
(6)  Roman  Empire  )  its  Beginnings  and  Caufes,  by  the 
means  chiefly  of  Ferdi?ia?id  the  CathoUci^  who,  by  his 
Prudence  and  Skill  in  Government,  laid  the  Foundations 
of  that  Monarchy,  and  by  his  Valour  erected  and  enlarg'd 
it  *,  being  fo  careful  and  vigilant  to  encreafe  it,  that  he 
negleded  no  Occafion  which  offer'd  it  felf  j  nay,  of 
himfelf,  found  all  that  Humane  Judgment  is  capable  of : 
Laflly,  fo  ftrenuous  in  the  profecution  of  them,  that  he 
was  always  the  hrft  in  Danger  and  Fatigue  ^  and  as  Imi- 
tation is  abundantly  more  eafie  to  Mankind  than  Obe- 
dience, he  made  it  his  bufmefs  to  Command  more  by 
his  Adions  than  Orders.  But  becaufe  fo  great  a  Fabrick 
required  Workmen,  that  Age  (  fertile  in  Great  Perfons) 
produced  Columbpis^  Herman  Cortea^  the  two  Brothers 
Francis  and  Ferdinand  Pizarro^  Antony  de  Liba^  Fahritius^ 
and  Profpcr  Colonna^  Raimond  de  Cardona^  the  MarqueHes 
of  Pefcara  and  Bajto^  and  many  other  Hero's  fo  illuilri- 
ous,  that  a  whole  Age  now  fcarce  brings  forth  one  fuch. 
To  that  end,  God  then  prolonged  their  Lives  \  whereas 
now,  not  Mars\  Fury,  but  fome  lingring  Fever,  carries 
them  off  before  their  time.  Within  how  few  Years  has 
untim*ely  Death  depriv'd  us  oiPeter  of  Toledo^  Lewis  Ta- 
jardo^  Frederick  of  Toledo^  the  Marquefs  5pmd?/^,  Gonfalez. 
of  Cordova^  the  Duke  de  Feria^  the  Marquefs  d^vlytona^ 
the  Duke  oiLerma^  John  Fajardo^  the  Marquefs  de  ZeUida^ 
the  Count  de  la  Fere^  and  the  Marquefs  de  Fuemes^  all 
Perfons  no  lefs  considerable  for  the  glorious  Actions 
they  did,  than  thofe  which  all  the  World  frill  expeded 
from  them  ?  How  Profound  and  Infcrutable  is  the  Pro- 
vidence of  this  Eternal  Deity  !    Who  would  not  from 

C^)  ^trticbat  jam  fortuna^  in  diver U  pattetenari'M.  Initio cauUkuo. 

henc^ 
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hence  inferr  the  Decay  of  the  Spafjijlj  Monarchy '?  as  in 
the  Emperor  CUudim's  time,  the  Death  of  fo  many 
Magiflrates,  as  a  Quseftor,  u€clile.  Tribune,  Praetor, 
and  a  Conful,  in  a  few  Month's  time,  was  look'd  on  as 
a  Prodigy  portending  fome  Evil  (7),  unlefs  he  con- 
liderM,  that  thefe  Inftruments  are  taken  away,  to  let  all 
Men  fee,  it  is  by  Divine  Grace,  rather  than  Humane 
Strength,  is  upheld  that  Power,  the  Pillar  and  Support 
of  Chriftian  Commonwealths.  It  is  this  Firft  Mover 
of  the  llniverfe  that  difpofes  thefe  interchangeable  Al- 
terations of  Things,  thefe  Revolutions  of  Empires. 
One  Age  raifes  up  great  Men  in  a  Country,  improves 
Arts,  and  makes  Arms  flourifh  ^  and  the  fucceeding 
immediately  overturns  and  confounds  all,  without  leaving 
fo  much  as  the  Traces  of  the  Vertue  and  Valour  which 
were  an  Ornament  to  thofe  of  the  paft.  What  great, 
what  fecret  Force  on  Things,  nay,  even  on  Minds,  is 
conccal'd  in  thofe  Second  Caufes  of  the  Heavenly  Spheres? 
It  is  not  by  meer  Accident  that  thofe  Superior  Lights 
are  fo  different  one  from  another,  fome  having  a  Fix'd 
Place,  others  VVandring  ^  and  fince  this  Diforder  and 
Irregularity  gives  no  additional  Beauty,  it  is  a  fign  at 
leaft  they  contribute  to  Operations  and  Effeds.  O  valt 
Volume  !  in  the  Leaves  of  which,  God,  the  Contriver 
and  Maker  of  all  Things  (yet  without  laying  any  Obli- 
gation upon  his  own  Power,  or  (8)  Man's  Will  )  has 
wrote  their  Changes  and  Viciffitudes  in  Ch3ra<fters  of 
Light,  for  the  Glory  of  his  Eternal  Wifdom,  which 
palt  Ages  have,  the  prefcut  do,  and  thofe  to  come  will 
for  ever  read  !  Greece  was  heretofore  flourifhing  both 
in  Arms  and  Arts  ^  it  left  Ro7ne  enough  to  learn,  but 
little  to  invent  •,  but  now  it  lies  buried  in  the  Depth  of 
Ignorance  and  Degeneracy.  The  Wits  in  AngMfius's 
time  exceeded  even  Expectation,  but  under  Nero  they 
began  to  flag,  fo  that  all  the  Pains  and  Induftry  in  the 

(7)  I'Tumerabatur  inter ojle-fita^ diminmu-  omnium  wagjfiratuum mrnemSy 
^u.pjiors,  Miile^  Tribmo,  cu.  Pratore  ^  Confule,  paiicos  imri  mevjes  dc- 
junhif.  Tac.  Anna).  1.  12.  (8;  Emm  rneritQ  accidife  videsur,  <^ 
cjfuiinculpam  truvfit,  Velkius. 
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World  was  not  fufficient  to  fave  the  Arts  and  Sciences 
from  Deftrudion.  Unhappy  are  thofe  great  Genius's 
who  coine  into  the  World  when  Monarchies  are  der, 
clining,  in  that  they  either  are  not  employed,  or  if  they 
be,  cannot  withftand  the  weight  of  their  Ruine,  or  per- 
haps miferably  fall  with  them,  without  Honour  or  Re- 
jiown  •,  nay,  fometimes  their  Fate  feems  deferved,  and 
they  are  blamed  for  what  was  the  effed  of  Chance  (9). 
God  lays  no  Conflraint  upon  Free-Will  \  but  yet  either 
the  courie  of  Caufes  draws  it  on,  or,  for  want  of  that  Di- 
vine Light,  it  Humbles  of  it  fclf,  and  its  Defigns  are 
overthrown  or  executed  too  late.  Princes  and  Coun- 
cellprs  are  the  Eyes  of  Kingdoms  •,  and  when  God  Al- 
mighty determines  the  overthrow  of  thefe,  he  blind*; 
them,  that  they  may  neither  fee  Dangers,  nor  know 
their  Remedies  (10).  That  which  they  think  to  fuc- 
cecd  molt  by,  leads  them  moll  into  Mifcarriages  :  They 
fee  Accidents,  but  do  not  prevent,  but  rather,  as  much 
as  in  them  lies,  forward  them.  A  Dangerous  Inftance 
of  this  Truth  we  have  in  the  Swifs-Cantcns^  ever  fo  pru- 
dent and  flout  in  defending  their  Country  and  Liberty, 
but  now  lb  negligent  and  fupine,  that  themfelves  are 
rhe  Caufe  of  the  Ruine  that  threatens  them.  The  Firll 
Author  of  Monarchies  had  fituated  their  Republick  be- 
tween the  Outworks  of  the  Alfes  and  the  Rhine^  and 
pnviron'd  it  with  the  Countries  of  Alface^  Lorrain^  and 
^«r-;^//;7^/)',  againft  the  Power  oi France^  and  other  Princes  j 
and  when  they  were  fartheil  from  the  Fire  of  War,  in 
the  Fruition  of  a  happy  and  defired  Peace,  they  of  them- 
felves called  and  encouraged  One  upon  their  own  Bor- 
ders, {landing  by  and  feeing  the  Ruine  of  thofe  Pro- 
vinces, redounding  afterwards  to  their  own  Prejudice, 
they  not  confidering  the  Danger  of  a  neighbouring  Power, 
iuperiour  in  Strength,  and  whofe  Fortune  mufl  of  necef- 
iity  be  raifed  out  of  their  Afhes.    May  1  be  deceived, 

fp)  Cuj'fcunqite  forturi'im  miitare  conftiruit,  confilia  orrumpit.  VelleiuS' 
/lo)  For  the  Lord  hath  poured  forth  open  you  the  fpirit  of  deep 
fleep,  and  hath  cloH-d  your  eyes ',  the  prophets,  and  the  rulers,  atid 
the  feers  hatji  he  covered,  Jfai  2^.  10. 
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but  I  fear  this  Body  of  the  5ii7/>z,erj  is  already  at  its  full 
growth,  and  that  it  will  begin  to  decay,  when  thofe 
Spirits  and  Forces  are  fpent  which  fupported  its  Reputa- 
tion and  Grandeur.  Empires,  'tis  certain,  have  their 
Periods  :  That  which  has  endured  longeft,  is  nearelt 
its  Ruine. 


EMBLEM    LXXXVITL 


WHat  ftrange  Force  has  the  Loadftone,  to  pro- 
duce fuch  Wonderful  Effects  ?   What  fo  Amo- 
rous Correfpondence  with  the  Polar  Star,  that 
although  becaufe  of  its  Weight  it  cannot  always  gaze  on 
its  Beauty,  yet  the  Needles  it  touches  fliould  ?    What 

Refem- 
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Refemblance  can  there  be  betwixt  thefe  two  ?  What 
fo  great  Virtue,  that  is  not  loft  at  fo  wide  and  remote 
Diftances  ?  And  why  does  it  encline  to  that  Star  or 
Point  of  Heaven,  rather  than  to  any  other  ?  Were  not 
the  Experience  common,  Ignorance  would  be  apt  to  im- 
pute it  to  Magick,  as  it  does  all  other  Extraordinary 
EfFefts  of  Nature,  when  it  cannot  penetrate  the  Ob- 
icurity  of  its  Operations. 

Nor  is  the  Loadftone  lefs  admirable  in  that  other 
Virtue  of  Attracting  and  Lifting  up  Iron,  againft  its 
Innate  Gravity  ^  nay,  even  this,  carried  by  a  kind  of 
Natural  Tendency  to  obey  that  Superior  Power,  clofes 
with  it,  and  does  voluntarily,  what,  one  would  think, 
could  not  but  be  violent.  How  much  were  it  to  be 
'jvifh'd  that  the  Prince  would,  by  this  Example,  learn  to 
]^now  that  concourle  of  Caufes,  which  (as  hath  been  faid) 
fetsup  or  pulls  down  Empires,  and  how  to  carry  himfelf 
therein,  fo  as  not  toencreafe  their  Force  by  a  too  obHi- 
iiate  Oppofition,  nor  by  a  too  eafie  Yielding  to  facilitate 
their  Effeds,  it  being  with  this  Series  and  Coiiiicxion  of 
Caufes  moved  by  the  FirftCaufe,  as  with  a  River  (i), 
which  while  it  ftreams  in  its  ordinary  Current,  is  eafily 
parted  into  feveral  Branches,  or,  by  Banks  caft  np, 
turned  this  or  that  way,  and  fuffers  Bridges  to  be  made 
over  it  ^  but  when  fwelled  by  continual  Rains,  or  mek- 
ing  Snows,  admits  of  no  Reliftance  \  and  for  any  one 
to  contend  with  it,  does  but  augment  its  Force,  and  put 
it  in  a  condition  to  carry  all  before  it.  Hence  the  Holy 
Spirit  admonifhes  us  not  to  ftrive  againft  the  Stream  (2), 
Patience  furmounts  that  Violence,  which  in  a  momciit, 
iofes  both  its  Power  and  Being.  Upon  which  account 
it  was  look'd  on  as  an  ill  Omen  to  the  War  oiV'kcilh'.^ 
in  the  Easl^  that  Euphrates  overflowed,  and  bubbled 
into  a  kind  of  Frothy  Crowns,  by  thofe  v/ho  conlider'd 
bow  Tranlitory  thefe  were.  When  therefore  many 
Caufes  confpiring  together,  attend  the  Victories  of  an 

(s)  Flumir.um  infiahilit  jjatur^y  fimul  ojicnderet  omiia.  rapyctqus. 
J*ac.  Annal.  1. 6,       (2)  Ecclsf.  4.  :52.  "        * 

Enemy,, 
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:Enemy,  and  open  an  happy  Way  to  his  Military  Expe- 
ditions, it  will  be  great  Prudence  to  allow  them  Time 
to  difperfe  fenfibly  of  therafelves,  not  that  they  lay 
any  neceflity  upon  the  Freedom  of  the  Will,  but  becaufe 
this  Freedom  has  power  only  over  the  Motions  of  the 
Mind  and  Body,  not  over  thofe  External  Things :    It 
imay  indeed  give  way  to  Accidents,  but  cannot  avoid 
being  overwhelmed  by  them.     Conftancy  in  Expeding, 
is  infinitely  more   valuable  than  Valour  in  Fighting. 
This  Fab'ms  Maxlmiis  well  knew,  and  therefore  let  that 
Torrent  of  Hannibal  run  by,  till  having  by  long  Delays 
weakened,  he  at  length  furmounted  it,  and  faved  the 
Roman  State.     Succeffes  get  ftrength  from  one  another  •, 
and  by  the  Reputation  Opinion  gives  them,  fuddenly  en- 
creafe  to  that  degree,  that  no  Power  is  able  to  grapple 
with  them.      The  Spam'jh  Monarchy  rendered  Charles  V. 
Fortunate    and  Glorious  ^  and   he,   by  his  Prudence, 
Courage  and  Vigilance,  made  the  Empire  happy.  Which 
eminent  Qiialities  were  followed  by  the  general  Accla- 
mations and  Applaufe  of  all  Nations.    All  Men  joined 
with  his  Fortune  -,   and   the  French  King,  Francis  I. 
emulous  of  fo  great  Splendour,  flriving  to  eclipfe  it, 
lolt  his  own  Liberty.    What  Terrors  does  Lightning 
ftrike  us  with,  when  it  breaks  out  of  the  Clouds !  Then 
firfl  exerting  its  Force  when  it  meets  with  Refiftance  5, 
without  that,  vanilhing  into  Air.     Such  was  that  Thun- 
derbolt raifed  out  of  the  Exhalations  of  the   North -^ 
within  a  few  Days  it  triumphed  over  the  Empire,  and 
ftruck  almofl:  the  whole  World  with  Terrour  :  And  yet 
one  leaden  Bullet  piercing  it,  made  it  prefently  difap- 
pear.   There  is  nothing  fo  frail  and  uncertain  as  the  Fame 
of  a  Power  that  Hands  not  upon  its  own  Bottom  (3). 
All  thofe  Efforts  of  feveral  Caufes  concurring,  are  very 
brittle,  in  that  they  hinder  each  other ;  and  are  fubjed 
not  only  to  various  Accidents,  but  to  Time  alfo,  wliich 
by  degrees  brings  their  Eficds  to  Nothing.'  Many  Wars, 

(^)  N'ihil  remra  mmnVnmtam  jnftubik  ac  HuxuXA^  ^uam  fama potentia 
p.n^u,\vimnx,    Tac. Annal.  1. 13. 
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hot  and   impetuous  at  the  firft,   vanidi  by  Delay  (4), 
He  who  can  but  a  little  while  bear  up  againft  the  Forces 
of  Confederate  Enemies,    certainly  gets  the  better  of 
them  at  lafl; :  For  as  they  are  many,  they  have  different 
Caufcs,  different  Interefts  and  Defigns  ;   and  if  they, 
happen  to  difagree  in  any  one  thing,  part  and  leave  one 
another.     There  was  never  a  greater  League  than  that, 
of  Cambray  againft  the  Republick  of  Fcake^   yet  the 
Refolution  and   Prudence  of  this  Valiant  Senate  fooa 
broke  it.     All  things  in  the  World  arrive  to  a  certain' 
Period  ^  after  which,  they  decline  again.     Were  that' 
Critical  Minute  known,  it  would  be  eafie  to  overcome 
them  (5).      'Tis  for  want  of  this  Knowledge,   which 
fometimes  confifls  in  the  leaft  Delay  imaginable,  that 
we  link  under  Accidents.     Our  Impatience  or  Ignorance, 
aggravates  them,   in  that  often,   not  fcnfible  of  their 
Force,  we  voluntarily  fubmit  to  them,  or  elfe  perhaps 
promote  them  by  the  violence  of  thofe  very  Means  v/e 
take  to  fhun  them.     God  had  undertaken  the  Grandeur. 
of  Cofmo  de  Medici^  •  and  they  who  itrove  to  put  a  flop 
to  it,  by  Banifhing  him  from  the  Republick  oi'Fe-aice^ 
were  the    Inflruments   of  making  him  Mafter  of  it. 
Nicholas  Vz.anm  obferv'd,  with  much  greater  Prudence, 
the  Torrent  of  that  Fortune  •,  and  left  it  Ihould  encreafe 
by  Oppofition,  thought  it  moft  advifable  (as  long  as  he 
lived  )  to  give  him  no  Occafion  of  Difpleafure  ^   but 
with  hisDeath  the  Confideration  of  fuch  difcreet  Counfel 
fell.     Nor  is  it  polfible  for  the  greater  Force  of  fuch 
like  Cafes  to  be  concealed  -^  forafmuch  as  all  things  con- 
fpire  to  their  Succefs,  though  they  appear,  at  firft  fight, 
diredly  contrary  to  that  end.     And  therefore  it  is  then 
befl  to  Endure  what  you  cannot  Mend  \  and  quietly  to 
conform  to  God,  by  v;hofe  Appointment  all  Things 
come  to  pafs  (6).      TThe  Iron  fhould  not  obey  the  Load- 
ftone  more  readily,  than  we  the  Divine  Pleafure.     He 

(4)  MiU'ci  bella.  impetu  vxlida.  per  txdut  (^  moras  evxmuffs.    Tac. 

(5)  Opportums   mumis    co7imbus  tranfitus  rerum.    Tacit.  Hifr.  1.  i. . 

(6)  Optimum  efl  pxti  quid  emendare  non  po{jhy  (^  VaiWy  ^iio  Author e 
cm^it  evoimit)  fine  murmure  comitur'u  Sen.  Ep. 

comes 
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comes  to  lefs  Harm  who  lets  himfelf  be  carried  down 
by  the  Stream,  than  he  that  ftrnggles  againft  it.  It  is 
a  foolifh  Prefiimption,  to  think  to  overthrow  the  Decrees 
of  the  Almighty.  The  Predidions  of  the  Statue  with 
Feet  of  Clay,  in  Nebifcha£lnez.z.ar''s  Dream,  was  never 
the  lefs  certain,  for  his  making  another  of  Gold,  and 
commanding  it  to  be  worfhipped  (7).  However,  this 
Refignation  of  our  Will  to  the  Divine  muft  not  be  fo 
Brutifli,  as  that  we  Ihould  believe  all  Things  wxre  fo 
Ordain'd  from  Eternity,  that  nothing  can  be  Improv'd 
by  our  Diligence  and  Conduft  ^  for  this  would  be  the 
very  Weaknefs  of  Mind  which  had  given  occafion  to 
that  Divine  Decree  :  We  are  to  Act  as  if  all  depended 
on  our  Will,  for  God  makes  ufe  of  our  Selves  to  bring 
us  to  Happinefs  or  Mifery  (8).  We  make  a  part  of  the 
Creation,  and  that  no  fmall  one  ^  and  though  Things 
were  fet  in  order  without  us,  yet  they  were  not  made 
without  us.  'Tis  true,  we  cannot  break  that  Web  of 
Events  wrought  on  the  Loom  of  Eternity,  but  vi^e  might 
very  well  concurr  to  the  weaving  of  it.  The  fame  that 
ranged  the  Caufes  forefaw  their  Effects,  and  permitted 
their  Courfe,  yet  fo  that  it  Ihould  be  itill  at  his  Com- 
mand. He  has  faved  from  Danger  whom  he  thought 
fit  ^  and  left  others  in  it,  by  abandoning  them  to  their 
liberty  :  If  the  firft  was  an  Effed  of  his  Mercy,  or  our 
Merit,  this  is  of  his  Juflice.  Our  Will  involved  in 
the  Ruine  of  Accidents,  falls  with  them  ^  and  as  this 
mofl  Wife  Contriver  of  the  Univerfe  is  the  Supreme 
and  Abfolute  Arbitrator,  he  might  break  his  Veilels  as 
he  pleafed ,  and  make  one  to  Honour ,  another  to 
Dilhonour  (9).  In  the  Eternal  Difpofal  of  Empires, 
their  Progrelles,  Revolutions,  or  Ruines  •,  that  Sovereign 
Governor  of  the  Orbs  had  always  prefent  in  his  Mind 
our  Valour  and  Vertue,  our  Negligence,  Impudence, 
and  Tyranny  :  And  upon  this  Prefcience  it  was,  that  he 
difpofed  the  Eternal  Order  of  Things,  in  conformity  to 
the  Motion  and  Execution  of  our  Choice,  without  the 

(7}  Dun.  3.  I.      (S)  Ecckf.  iQ.  5.      (9)  Rom.  9. 21. 
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leafl  Violence  done  to  the  fame.  For  as  he  lays  no 
Conflraint  upon  our  Free  Will,  who  difcovers  its  Ope- 
rations by  Reafoning  \  fo  neither  does  the  Supreme 
Being,  who  by  hislmmenfe  Wifdom  forefaw  them  long 
ago.  He  forced  not  our  Will  in  the  Alteration^  of  Em- 
pires ^  but  rather  altered  Empires,  becaufe  c  /  Wills 
freely  and  deliberately  deviated  from  Jufticc.  The 
Cruelty  exeixifed  by  King  Peter  was  the  caufc  of  his 
Brother  Hcnrfs  fucceeding  him  *,  not,  on  the  contra- 
ry, this  the  Occafion  of  that.  For  the  Mind  Iv^  more 
Power  than  any  Fortune,  turns  its  Affairs  wbi-  h  way 
it  pleafes,  and  is  the  fole  Caufe  of  a  Happy  or  Mi  arable 
Life  (lo).  To  expect  Fortune  from  Chance,  i-  lieart- 
lefiiefs-,  to  think  itprefcribed  and  already  dete  'lined, 
Defperation.  At  this  rate,  Vertue  would  be  felefs, 
and  Vice  excufable  by  Compulfion.  Let  your  liighnefs 
but  look  upon  your  Glorious  Ancellors,  w;...  have 
raifed  the  Greatnefs  of  this  Monarchy,  and  I  am  ailiired 
you  will  fee,  it  was  not  Chance  that  Ci^ownc:  them, 
but  Vertue,  Courage,  and  Fatigues,  and  that  it  -i  been 
fupported  by  the  fame  Means,  by  their  Defcenc,  its,  to 
whom  an  equal  Glory  is  due  ^  he  no  lefs  contribi  .ng  to 
the  Fabrick  of  his  Fortune  who  maintains  it,  than  ne  that 
at  firft  raifed  it.  'Tis  a  thing  equally  difficult  to  get, 
and  ealie  to  lofe.  One  Hour's  Imprudence  ruines  what 
coft  many  Years  to  acquire.  By  Labour  and  Vigilance 
alone  is  procured  God's  Affiftance,  and  the  Grandeur 
of  Princes  is  deriv'd  from  Eternity  (i  i). 

(lo)  f^tiJentior  en'm  omni  fortuna  animus  efi,  jn  utramgue  partem  res 
Juat  duett.  Sen.  Epift.  98.  (ji)  Non  enim  votis,  neque  fuppliciu 
muUebribus  auxllia  Veonm  parantur  \  vi^Uando,  age^idOy  profpere  omnia 
cedunt,  Salluft, 
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THE  fmallefl  things  encreafe  by  Concord-,  by 
Difcord  the  greateft  fall  to  the  ground.  Thofe 
which  being  divided,  were  weak  and  impo- 
tent •,  when  united,  refill  any  Force  whatever  (i). 
What  Arm  can  pull  off  a  Horfe's  Main  when  the  Hairs 
are  not  parted,  or  break  a  Bundle  of  Arrows  ?  And  yet 
either  of  thefe,  of  it  felf,  is  unable  to  withftand  the  leafb 
Violence.  By  thefe  Emblems,  Sertorius^  and  Scilurns 
the  Scythian^  exprefs'd  the  Force  of  Concord,  which  of 
many  diltind  Parts  makes  one  united  and  confequently 
ftrong  Body.    Care  of  the  Publick  Repofe  has  railed  the 


CO  A  three-fold  cord  is  not  quickly  broken. 


Wall: 
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Walls  of  Cities  fo  much  above  the  reach  of  Men,  that 
they  might  not  fcale  them ;  but  however^  many  Soldiers 
at  once  doling  their  Shields,  and  mutually  joining  and 
agreeing  to  lift  one  another  up,  have  got  above  their 
Battlements,  and  ftormed  them.  All  the  Works  of  Na- 
ture are  preferved  by  Amity  andConeord  ^  and  when  this 
fails,  they  decay  and  die  :  The  caufe  of  Death  being  no 
other  than  a  Difcord  of  the  Part,  whereon  Life  depends; 
The  very  fame  happens  in  Commonwealths  *,  as  common 
Confent  made  them  a  Society,  fo  a  DilTention  between 
the  greateft  or  moft  powerful  part  diflblves  again  and 
diffociates,  or  elfe  new  models  them.  That  City,  which 
by  Concord  was  but  one,  without  it  becomes  two,  nay, 
fometimes  three  or  four,  for  want  of  that  Body  of  Love 
whereby  its  Inhabitants  made  one  Body.  This  Divifion 
engenders  Hatred,  whence  Revenge  arifes,  and  from 
that  a  difrefpedt  of  Laws  \  without  the  Authority  of 
which,  Juftice  lofes  its  force  ^  and  where  that  fails. 
Arms  are  taken  up  •,  and  a  Civil  War  breaking  out,  the 
Order  of  the  State,  which  wholly  confilts  in  Unity,  is 
confounded '(2).  The'Bees  no  fboner  fall  out,  but  their 
Commonwealth  is  deftroyed.  The  Ancients,  to  repre- 
fent  Difcord^  painted  a  Woman  tearing  her  Cloaths, 

Et  fcifsa  gaudens  vadit  difcordla  fall  a.  ^ 

Now  if  it  has  the  fime  effed  between  Citizens,  how 
v/ill  they  be  able  to  unite  for  theii:  Common  Defence 
and  Intereft  ?  How  will  they  have  God  on  their  fide, 
who  is  Peace  itfelf,  and  fo  great  a  Lover  of  it,  that' 
(as  y^^fays)  with  it  he  maintains  his  Heavenly  Mo- 
narchy (3).  PUto  ufed  to  fay.  Nothing  was  fo  pernicious 
to  Commonwealths  as  Divifion.  Concord  is  the  Ornament 
of  a  City,  its  Walls  and  Guard  ^  even  Malice  it  felf  can- 
not ftand  long  without  it.  Domeftick  Diffentions  are 
fo  many  Vidories  for  the  Enemy  (4)  \  as  thofe  of  the 

(2)  Wisdom  18.  9.  *  Virg-  (3)  He  maketh  peace  in  high-places. 
(4)  h'ojlm  illi  d'fcmiomlius,  CS"  dijcordiis  cJa>%  vitia  bqflium  in  Riorum 
exercjm  fui  rotitrf.    T.ic.  in  Vit-  Agi ic. 

-  •■  ■  Britains^ 
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Britnms^  Gdgacus  faid,  were  to  the  Roma/is  {<,').  But 
notwithftanding  thefe  and  other  Reafons,  fome  Politi- 
cians afTert,  That  it  is  neceflary,  for  the  Prefervation 
of  a  State,  to  fow  Difcords  among  the  People  ;,  and  to 
this  end,  alledge?,  for  an  Example,  the  Bees,  in  whofe 
Hives  is  always  heard  a  kind  of  Murmurring  and  DilTen- 
tion.  But,  alas,  this  is  fo  far  from  ftrengthning,  that  it 
rather  overthrows  their  Opinion  ^  for  that  Haynming  is 
not  a  DilTonance,  as  I  may  fay,  of  Wills,  but  a  Harmony 
of  Voices ,  whereby  thefe  Creatures,  as  it  were,  en- 
courage and  ftir  up  each  other  to  the  Labours  of  making 
Honey,  as  Mariners  do  when  they  Hoife  Sail.  Nor  is 
the  Argument  drawn  from  the  contrariety  of  the  four 
Humours  in  living  Bodies,  of  any  force  ^  for  'tis  rather 
from  this  Conflirl  of  theirs  that  proceed  Difeafes,  and 
Shortnefs  of  Life,  that  which  is  Prdominant  at  lalt 
getting  the  Victory.  Hence  Vegetables,  becaufe  with- 
out that  contrariety,  endure  longer.  What  differs  from, 
and  is  at  variance  with  it  felf,  muft  of  necefiity  fuffer  ^ 
and  what  fuffers,  can  never  be  lading.  Who,  when  a 
Republick  is  divided,  can  keep  the  Flame  of  DiiTentions 
within  certain  Bounds  ?  Vv  ho  will  afterwards  quench  it, 
when  All  are  invoked  in  them  ?  The  more  Power- 
ful Faction  will  now  opprefs  the  Weaker  •,  and  that  to 
Defend,  this  to  Revenge  it  felf,  make  ufe  of  Foreign 
Forces,  and  fo  enflave  the  Commonwealth,  or  elfe  intro- 
duce a  new  Form  of  Government,  which  will  almofi: 
always  be  Tyrannical,  as  feveral  Inftances  witnefs.  It 
is  not  the  Prince's  Duty  to  diftraifi:  the  Minds  of  his  Sub- 
jefts,  but  rather  to  keep  them  loving  and  amicable  \  and 
befides,  'tis  impoffible  they  fhould  confpire  to  love  and 
obey  him,  who  are  divided  amongft  themfelves,  or  con- 
fider  not  whence  their  Evil  comes.  As  often  therefore 
as  the  Prince  himfelf  is  the  caufe  of  Difcord,  Divine 
Providence  ( as  it  abominably  (6)  detefts  it )  permits 

{$)  Converjii  ad  civile  bellum  animif,  externa  fine  cunt  babctitur. 
Tac.  HiO.  1. 1.  (6')  And  a  feverth  doth  my  heart  abJiorr,  he  that 
foweth  difcord  among  brethren,  Fiov.  6. 14. 

U  thofe 
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thofe  very  Means  he  thought  to  preferve  himfelf  by,  ta 
be  the  Inftriiments  of  his  Ruine  :  For  when  the  Parties- 
come  to  know  it,  they  defpife  and  abhorr  him,  as  the 
firil  Author  and  Promoter  of  their  Differences.  King 
Itdi!.s  gained  the  Affedion  and  Applaii^  oH^zGcrmans^ 
by  never  fomenting  Diflentions,  and  carrying  himfelr 
alike  to  all. 

For  thefe  then,  and  fuch  like  Reafons,  the  Prince 
fhould  beware  of  letting  Difcords  take  root  •,  and  rather 
llrive  to  encourage  the  Union  of  his  State,  which  will 
eafdy  be  maintained,  if  he  look  carefully  to  the  Ob- 
fervance  of  the  Laws,  the  Unity  of  Religion,  Plenty  of 
Corn  and  Provilion,  to  the  equal  Diltributicn  of  Favours 
and  Gratuities,  to  the  Maintaining  of  Privileges  \  if  be 
take  care  that  the  Common  People  be  employed  in 
Mechanick  Arts,  the  Nobility  in  Publick  Government, 
Arms,  and  Literature,  to  prohibit  Cabals,  and  Clan- 
delline  Meetings,  to  keep  the  Great  Ones  Frugal  and 
Modelt,  and  the  Inferiours  Peaceable,  to  reffrain  Pri-- 
vilegcd  Perfons,  and  thofe  who  pretend  to  be  exempt 
from  Duties  -^  in  a  word,  if  he  fee  that  Riches  be  re- 
duced to  a  Mediocrity,  and  Poverty  remedied.  For 
from  the  Reformation  and  Regulating  thefe,  refults^ 
good  Government  •,  and  where  that  is,  there  Peace  and 
Concord  ever  flouriOi.  There  is  but  one  Cafe  wherein 
it  feems  convenient  and  warrantable  to  kindle  Difcords 
in  Kingdoms,  and  that  is,  when  they  are  already  troubled 
with  Seditions,  and  Inteitine  Broils  ^  for  then  to  di-- 
ftrail  them  into  Factions,  will  be  a  means  to  weaken  the 
Power  of  the  Bad,  the  only  end  in  that  being  to  render 
Peace  to  the  Good.  And  it  is  a  piece  of  Self-Prcferva- 
tion,  not  to  let  Difturbers  be  at  quiet  •,  inafmuch  as  the 
Concord  of  III  Men  is  to  the  Prejudice  of  the  Good  •, 
as  'tis  to  be  wifh'd  that  thefe  may  live  Peaceably,  fo  it  is 
that  thofe  may  be  in  Difcord  :  For  Good  Men  always 
come  by  the  v\^orit,  when  Bad  Men  are  united  (7). 

.  {1)  Co7icord>Amxlotum  comrnrii  ejl  boiwrum,  <fy^  ficut  optandutn  ejly 
ht  bunt  piicsm  hubs.mt  ad.  >nvici/7!,  ita,  opta.tidum  ejl,  ut  m.ili  fint  difcoides, 
T?}t!'fdj!ur  mm  iter  bono  v.tv^  finr.jt.is  ncn  ii-MdifJur  nulorum,   -$■  Ificl. 

The 
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The  Difcord  we  condemn  as  pernicious  to  Common- 
wealths, is  that  which  arifes  from  Hatred  and  Enmity  ^ 
not  tliat  Contention  which  has  place  between  feveral 
Conditions  and  Members  of  the  fame  Commonwealth, 
as  between  the  Lords  and  Commons,  the  Soldiers  z^& 
Tradefmen  :  For  that  Contrariety,  or  rathar  Emulation, 
by  the  iefy  diverfity  of  Natures  and  Ends,  keeps  up  a 
Diftindion  in  the  Degrees  and  Spheres  of  the  State,  and 
fiipports  it :;,  nor  are  there  Seditions,  but  when  the  States 
combine  together,  and  make  every  private  Perfon's  the 
Common  Interelt  :  juft  as  from  the  commixtlon  of  the 
Elements,  and  the  meeting  of  Rivers  and  Streams,  pro- 
ceed Storms  and  Inundations.  It  concerns  the  Prince 
therefore  to  employ  all  his  Care  npon  this  Divillon  \  fo 
moderating  it,  that  it  fliall  neither  come  on  the  one  hand 
to  abfolute  Rupture,  nor  on  the  other  to  unlawful  Com- 
binations. 

The  fame  thing  fhould  be  done  between  Minifters^ 
that  fome  kind  of  Emulation  and  Diffidence  one  of  ano- 
ther, may  make  them  m.ore  attentive  of  their  Duty  ^ 
for  if  once,  through  a  neglecf  of  this,  they  DiJlemble,, 
and  conceal  one  another's  Faults,  or  with  ovit  coufcnt 
join  the  purfuit  of  their  own  Interefls,  there  wiil  be  art 
end  of  the  prince  and  the  State,  without  the  poflibility 
of  a  Pvemedy,  in  that  none  can  be  apply'd  but  by  their 
Hands.  But  if  this  Honeft  and  Generous  Emulation 
fhould  degenerate  into  Averfion  and  Enmity,  it  will 
create  the  fam^e  Inconveniencies  ^  for  they  will  then  be 
mxore  intent  on  contradicting  and  thvvarting  one  another,- 
more  folicitous  to  overthrow  each  others  Counfeis  and 
Adions,  than  to  promote  the  Fublick  Good,  and  their 
Prince's  Service.  Every  one  has  his  Friends  and 
Creatures,  and  the  Common  fort  of  People  are  apt  to  be 
lead  into  Factions,  whence  generally  arife  Tumults  and 
Didentions.  For  this  Reafon,  Dniftu  and  Germcjiicm 
joined  themfelves,  left  the  Flame  of  the  Differences 
kindled  in  Tiherimh  Palace,  fhould  be  encrcafed  by  the 
Blafu  of  their  Favour.  Whence  it  is  apparent  hov/ 
erroneous  the  Judgment  of  Lycnygm  was,  who  fowed 

U  2^  .Diiicn- 
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Diflentions  among  the  Kings  oiLacedizmon^  and  ordained, 
that  when  EmbaiTadors  were  to  be  fent  afar  off,  fuch 
Perfons  fhould  be  made  choice  of,  as  had  fome  grudge: 
to  each  other.  We  have  not  a  few  Examples  in  this 
Age  of  Publick  LofTes,  occafion'd  by  the  clafhing  of  Mi- 
nifters  joined  in  one  Commiffion,  upon  a  Suppofition  that 
this  very  Emulation  would  incite  them  to  execute  it 
carefully.  The  Prince's  Service  is  One,  and  cannot  be 
performed  but  by  Perfons  Unanimous  :  Whence  Tacitus 
commends  Agricola^  for  one  who  was  far  from  envying 
his  Colleagues  (8).  And  certainly  it  is  lefs  dangerous 
for  an  Affair  to  be  managed  by  one  Bad,  than  by  two 
Good  Miniilers,  if  they  don't  agree,  which  rarely 
happens. 

TThe  Nobility  is  the  Prince's  greatell  Security,  or 
greatell  Hazard,  being  a  Powerful  Body,  that  draws 
moft  of  the  People  after  it.  Spain  and  France  furnifh  u3 
with  many  Bloody  Inltances  of  this  Truth  •,  that  in 
former  Ages,  this  in  all.  The  befl  Remedies  are,  by 
the  means  of  Emulation,  to  keep  them  divided  from  the 
Commons  and  themfelves,  yet  with  the  Moderation 
above-mention'd.  To  multiply  and  level  the  Titles  and 
Dignities  of  the  Nobles^  to  fpend  their  Eftates  upon  Pub- 
lick  Oftentations,  and  their  Great  Souls  in  the  Toils  and 
Dangers  of  War  ^  to  divert  their  Thoughts  by  Employ- 
ments of  Peace,  and  humble  their  Exalted  Spirits  by  the 
fervile  Offices  of  the  Court. 


(8)  PrQciil  ab  xmuktions  adverftu  coUeiof.  Tac.  in  Vit.  Agric. 
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KINGS,  in  Holy  Scripture^  are  compared  to 
Rivers  -^  for  fo  the  Prophet  Habahhik  is  to  be 
underftood,  when  he  fays,  God  would  cleave 
the  Rivers  of  the  Earth  (i)  ^  meaning,  that  God  would 
divide  the  Forces  of  thofe  who  took  up  Arms  againft  his 
People  :  As  -D^^w^  adually  found  he  did,  in  his  Defeat 
of  the  Thilifiines  ^  and  therefore  openly  confeiTed,  that 
the  Lord  had  divided  his  Enemies  before  him,  as  Waters 
are  divided  (2).      Divifion  is  the  molt  effedual  means 

CO  Thou  didft  cleave  the  earth  with  rivers.  Habah  3.  9.  (2)  The 
Lord  harh  broken  forth  upon  mine  enemies  before  me,  as  the  breach 
of  waters.  2  Sam.  5.  20. 

U  3  to 
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to  pull  down  any  Power  ^  the  very  greateft,  if  divided, 
being  uncapable  of  making  any  further  Refiflance.  How 
impetnoully  does  a  River  ftream  down  the  midft  of  its 
Channel,  breaking  through  its  very  Banks  to  open  it  felf 
new  Faflages  ^  yet  if  parted  into  feveral  Rivulets,  it 
lofcs  its  ftrength,  and  becomes  paflable  to  all.  Thus 
ithappened  to  the  River  Gyndes^  where  a  beloved  Horfe 
oi"  Cy;-;-f's  having  been  drowned,  it  fo^ enraged  him,  that 
he  immediately  Commanded  it  to  be  cut  into  an  Hun- 
dred and  lixty. Canals  ^  by  which  means  it  loft  both  its 
Nam.e  and  "Qfeatnefs  •,  and  that  which  before  would 
icarce  hear  feHdgcs,  might  afterwards  be'eafily  forded. 
This  the  Counfel  had  regard  to,  which  fbme  gave  the 
Roman  Senate,,  to  weaken  the  River  Tiber^,  by  turning  the 
Courie  of  the  Lakes  and  Brooks  that  difcharged  them- 
felves  into  it  (3),  to  rid  the  City  of  continual  Fear  and 
Danger  of  its  Inundations.  But  the  Senate  refufed  to 
do  it,  as  unwilling  to  deprive  the  Tiber  of  its  Glory  (4). 
All  thcfe  things  have  given  occafion  to  the  prefent 
Emblem^  which  (  by  a  i^Z-z/f r  parted  into  ^z^trzi  Branches) 
jhews  of  what  confequence  it  is  to  difiirad  the  Forces  of 
Pniifant  Princes  :  For  the  greater  the  Power  is,  the 
more  Forces  aiid  Expence  its  Defence  requires  ^  nor  is 
it  hardly  pofiible  to  find  Officers  and  Soldiers  enough 
for  it,  or  to  prevent  all  Mifchances.  Courage  and 
Prudence  are  confounded,  when  Dangers  threaten  thus 
pn  all  fides.  Befides,  this  is  the  moil  fecure  and  the 
cheapen  Method  that  can  be  taken  :,  inafmuch  as'  a 
Trumpet  on  a  fudden  founding  an  Alarm  in  feveral 
Parts  of  a  Kingdom ,  has  abundantly  greater  Etiects, 
than  a  War  folemnly  denounced. 

It  is  always  the  beft  and  fecurefi:  way,  to  divide  Ene- 
mies Forces,  and  fow  feeds  of  Dilfention  within  their 
States  (5)  :    Nothing  fo   much  expofing  to  Plots  and 


(3)  si  amnis  Ihriid  er}imparitb.Jtur)in  Rivos  diduVHs  fiiperm-iig^->jfet. 
Tic.  Aana!,  1.  1.  {"4)  Suin  ipfum  Tjberim  /icllcj  prcrfus  sccolU  fiuviit 
trbatu/fi,  n.i.ori glru  fui-re.  Ibid.  ($)  Tnikntis  ejlDusUinterhftts 
^ific.4i^  cauf.u  {cTiTi.  Vc^et. 
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Invafions,  as  Difcord  and  Sedition  (6).  By  thefe  Ar- 
tifices the  Thccnlcia-as  ellabliflied  their  Dominion  mSpain^ 
dividing  it  into  various  Fadlions.  The  fame  did  the 
Carthaginians  againfl  them.  Therefore  the  Counfel  of 
the  Marquefs  of  Cadiz,  was  not  at  all  imprudent,  when 
having  tals:en  JBoabdih\  King  of  Grenada^  he  moved 
Ferdinand  the  CathoUck  to  fet  him  at  liberty,  that  his 
Prefence  might  foment  the  Factions  a  foot  between  him 
and  his  Father,  about  the  Crown,  v^hich  had  diftraded 
the  Kingdom  into  a  ^reat  many  Parties.  When  the 
Roman  Empire,  fays  Taciti^^s^  began  to  decline,  and 
haften  to  decay,  nothing  greater  could  be  defired  of 
Fortune,  than  the  Difcord  of  its  Enemies  (7).  No 
Money  is  laid  out  to  more  Advanta.^e,  none  vvith  lefs 
Bloodflied  or  Danger,  than  that  which  is  employed  in 
encouraging  the  DilTentions  .of  an  Enemy's  Kingdom,  or 
in  getting  another  Prince  to  make  War  upon  it  ^  for  the 
Charges  and  Damage  become  hereby  much  more  incon- 
liderable.  But  this  matter  demandeth  e?ctraordinary  Ad- 
vertency ',  for  fometimes,  upon  a  mif-grounded  Appre- 
henfion,  Money  is  expended  to  no  purpofe,  and  the 
Difcovery  of  the  ill  Intention  begets  open  Holtility  : 
A  thing  we  have  many  Infrances  of,  in  thofe  who  with- 
out any  Provocation,  or  the  leaft  Profped  of  Advan- 
tage, have  countenanced  tlie  Adverfiiies  of  the  Houfe 
of  Aitjlria^  to  keep  its  Hands  full,  by  continual  Wars, 
in  the  mean  time  unprofitably  exhaufting  their  Treafuries, 
without  confidering,  that  if  they  fhould  oncQ  be  attack'd 
by  thofe  of  this  Houfe,  it  would  be  much  better  to  have 
ftill  by  them,  for  their  own  Defence,  what  they  had 
laid  out  upon  the  Diverfion  of  their  Forces. 

And  this  whole  Doctrine  has  place,  without  any 
fcruple  in  Policy,  in  an  open  War,  where  the  Rcafon 
of  Seif-Prefervation  is  more  cogent,  than  other  Confide- 
rations  lefs  folid  j   and  the  fame  Caufe  that  makes  the 


(6)  Difcordia  <&"  Seditio  omnia  fitch  opportiiniorx  inpdkntibus.  Livy. 
(1)  VrgentibM  Imperii  Romani  fatit^  mhU  jam  prajtare  fortuna  majui 
ptuitf  quatn  todium  difcordidtn,  Tac.  de  Mor.  Germ. 
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War  lawful,  juftifies  alfo  this  Difcord.  But  when  the 
cafe  is  nothing  but  an  invidious  Emulation  of  Grandeur, 
thefe  Artifices  are  not  w^arrantable  •,  for  he  who  Ibirs  up 
the  Subjeds  of  another  Prince  to  Rebellion,  at  the  fame 
time  teaches  his  own  to  be  Traitors.  The  Emulation 
fhould  be  between  the  Perfons,  not  the  Offices :  Dignity 
is  of  the  fame  kind  in  all  its  parts  •,  that  which  wounds 
one,  wounds  all.  PafTions  and  Hatreds  are  tranfient, 
but  Bad  Examples  remain  for  ever.  It  is  the  Intercft 
and  Concern  of  every  Prince,  not  to  fuffer  the  Dignity 
of  another  to  be  injured  by  Contempt  or  Difobedience, 
or  his  Perfon  by  Treafon.  'Tis  an  Aftion  unworthy  of 
a  Prince  to  conquer  by  Poifon,  not  by  the  Sword.  It 
was  ever  accounted  bafe,  among  the  Romans  (8)  \  and  is 
to  this  day  with  the  Spaniards^  who  have  been  fo  far  from 
making  ufe  of  fuch  fecret  Pradices  againft  their  Enemies, 
that  they  have  often  been  affifting  to  them.  A  remarkable 
Example  of  which,  our  Catholick  King  left  your  High- 
jicfs,  when  he  fent  an  Army  to  aid  the  Fre?7ch  King 
againfl  the  E:^gli(l)^  who  had  poflefs'd  themfelves  of  the 
lile  oi  Rhea^  not  regarding  the  Duke  of  Roanh  Advice, 
ivhich  was,  to  divide  the  Kingdom  into  fevcral  Govern- 
ments. And  another  time,  when  His  Majefty  ofiered,  by 
MonfiGur  dc  AUximi^  the  Pope's  Nuncio,  to  aflift:  the 
fame  King  in  Perfon  to  fubdue  the  Hugonots  oi Mon- 
tauhan^  and  drive  them  out  of  his  Country.  Which 
Signal  and  HeroickKindnefs  had  no  other  Return  but 
Ingratitude  ^  leaving  a  L.effon  to  Reafon,  not  to  let  it 
felf  be  too  ealily  touch'd  with  Compaffion  towards  a 
jf  oreign  State. 

From  wiiat  hath  been  faid,  it  is  obvious  to  deduce 
how  much  the  Agreement  of  Subjefts  Minds,  and  the 
Union  of  States,  contribute  to  their  Common  Defence  : 
If,  I  fay,  every  particular  Perfon  did  look  on  the 
Danger  of  his  Neighbour  as  his  own,  be  it  at  never  fo 
remote  a  diflance,  and  accordingly  endeavour  all  ways, 

(8)  Mn  ffixds  reque  sccultis^  fed  pxlam,  ^  armatum  polulm  J^' 
mrirum  kojhs  fuos  iJcijci.  Tac.  Ki^.  1.2.  •  - 
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both  with  Men  and  Money,  to  relieve  him,  that  the 
whole  Body  may  be  preferved.  But  not  a  few  are  de- 
ceived in  this  Point  •,  they  v/ho  are  far  off^  flattering 
themfelves  with  the  Thoughts  that  the  Danger  will 
never  reach  them,  or  that  they  are  no  way  obliged  to 
anticipate  fuch  Expences,  and  that  it  is  greater  Prudence 
to  keep  their  Forces  entire  till  the  Enemy  come  nighen 
But  alas  !  then  all  the  Difficulties  being  furmounted,  and 
thofe  States  taken,  which  ferved  them  for  Out-works 
the  reft  will  never  be  able  to  hold  out.  This  was  the 
Fate  of  the  Brltains  :  of  whom,  thusTacitm  ;  Heretofore 
they  were  under  Kings^  now  are  by  petty  Princes  diftracled 
into  Factions  '^  nor  does  any  thing  further  our  Defgns  ag-ainfi 
the  frron^eH-  Nations^  than  their  not  confulttng  the  Common 
Good.  Seldom  above  two  or  three  Cities  ajfociate  to  repell 
the  Common  Danger  :  Thus  while  every  one  fights  /in(rlc^  all 
are  overcome  (9).  The  Kingdoms  of  Spain^  and  Pro- 
vinces of  Italy^  Burgundy  and  Flanders  are  fenfible  of  this 
Danger,  with  a  greater  Prudence,  a  more  eminent  and 
exemplary  Piety ,  Zeal  and  Affeclion  towards  their 
Lawful  Lord  •,  in  that  with  a  generous  Emulation  they 
voluntarily  offer  His  Majefty  their  Lives  and  Fortunes, 
to  proted  them  from  their  Enemies,  who  with  joint- 
Forces  confpire  the  Overthrow  of  the  Gatholick  Reli- 
gion, and  that  Monarchy.  Let  Your  Highnefs  ingrave 
thefe  Services  on  your  tender  Breaft  ;  and  let  the  Gra- 
titude and  Efteem  due  to  Subjects  fo  Loyal,  encreafe 
with  your  Glorious  Years  : 

Then  you  will  judge  which  is  mofi  excellent^ 
To  Rule  the  World^  or  fuch  a  Government.  ^ 


(g)  Olim  Regibus  pirebant^  nunc  per  Prjncipcs  faUionibuSy  &  ftuiiis 
trahiintur-y  tec  aliui  adverfus  validijimas  gentes  pro  nobis  utUiuf,  q(ani 
quod  in  commiim  non  confulmt.  Karuf  duabus,  trihufve  civitjitilus,  ad 
propulfandurti  commune  periculum  convent  us :  its  dum  ^nguli  pu^nant^  uni' 
verfi  vincuntur.  Tac.  ii  Vir.  Agrig.        *  Cam.  Luf. 
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'^Riendflnf  feems  to  rellrain  a  Government  more, 
and  to  have  been  more  confidered  by  Law- 
Givers,  than  jHftice.  For  if  all  Men  were  Friends, 
there  would  be  no  need  of  Jnftice  ;  but  though  all  were 
Jull,  yet  would  they  want  the  Protection  of  Friend- 
ship (i).  Friendfhip  is  the  greatellgood  Mankind  en- 
joys ^  a  fure  Sword  always  by  one's  fide,  both  in  Peace 
and  War  ^   a  faithful   Companion   in  both  Fortunes. 

(i)  Fidetur  Anlcitia  magis cmtbmey  i^  mapre  quim  juftitia  inflidio 
fufe  Leiijlitoribus.  Nam  ft  amicitk  intsr  omnes  tjfa,  nihil  efet,  quod 
juftitiamdefiderarent  '^  at  fi  jujli  ejjentf  tmen  mmice  prajidium  requi- 
rerem,  Arift.  Ethic.  1.1= 
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;With  this,  Profperity  is  crown'd,  and  Adverfity  be- 
comes more  eafie.  For  it  neither  is  diminifhed  by  one, 
or  encreafed  by  the  other  :  In  one  it  is  guided  by  Mo- 
defty,  in  the  other  by  Conftancy  ^  in  the  one  and  the 
other  always  at  hand,  as  if  by  both  it  were  like  to  gain. 
Confangiiinity  may  be  without  Kindnefs  and  Affedion, 
Friendfhip  cannot.  This  comes  from  our  own  Choice, 
that  from  Chance.  That  may  be  without  the  Bond  of 
Communication  and  Mutual  Afliftance,  this  cannot  ; 
forafiTiuch  as  there  are  three  things,  which,  as  confti- 
tuent  parts  of  its  Being  unite  it  •,  Nature  by  the  means  of 
Refemblance  ^  the  Will,  by  that  of  Good  Humour  ^ 
and  Reafon,  by  that  of  Honour.  Hereunto,  certainly. 
King  Alfhonjus  the  Wife  alludes,  when  he  accufcth  a  cer- 
tain Perfon  of  Cruelty  and  Injuftice,  for  carrying  away 
Prifoner  one  of  two  Perfons  who  were  endeared  to  each 
other  by  Confanguinity  and  Friendfhip  (2). 

The  more  tried  therefore  and  fincere  the  Friendfhip 
has  been,  fo  much  the  lefs  valuable  will  it  be,  when 
once  violated.  A  Cryftal  crackt,  is  good  for  nothing. 
The  Diamond  lofes  all  its  Worth,  when  divided  into 
Pieces.  A  Sword  once  broken,  can  never  be  folder'd 
again.  Whoever  trulls  to  reconciled  Friendlhip,  will 
find  hirafelf  deceived  •,  for  upon  the  firll  Blow  of  Ad- 
verfity, or  Profpeifl  of  Advantage,  it  will  p^efently 
relapfe  again.  Neither  D^-y/Ws  Mercy,  in  fparing  Said\ 
Life,  nor  the  Acknowledgments  and  fair  Proteltations 
of  Sanlj  confirmed  by  Oath,  were  fiifficient  to  make  the 
firft  think  himfelf  e'er  the  fafer  for  this  Reconcilement, 
or  the  laft  to  ceafe  Plotting  againft  him  (3).  EjQii^^  with 
Embraces,  and  Tears  in  his  Eyes,  tried  to  regain  the 
Favour  of  his  Brother  Jacob  ^  and  though  there  palled, 
great  Signs  and  ExprefFions  of  Friendlliip  on  both  fides, 
yet  could  they  never  take  away  Jacobs  Diftruft,  who, 
notwithftanding,  endeavoured  all  he  could  to  be  fevered 
from  him,  and  fecure  himfelf  ^.       Renewed  Friendfhip 

•  (2)  L.  19.  Tit.  2.  p.  2.    (3)  And  Saul  went  home  ;  but  David  and 
his  men  gac  them  up  unto  the  hold,  i  Sam.  24. 22.      *  Oen.  33.  i2o 
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i^>  like  a  vefTel  of  Metal,  which  to  day  fhines,  and 
to  morrow  is  covered  with  Rufl  (4).  Nor  are  all  the 
good  offices  in  the  World  capable  of  making  it  firm, 
becaufe  the  remembrance  of  Injuries  is  never  quite  erafed 
out  of  the  Mind.  Ervlajpu^  after  the  Ufurpation  of, 
Wamba's  Crown,  marry'd  his  Daughter  Cixllon  to  Egka^ 
a  very  near  Relation  of  that  King's,  and  afterwards 
nominated  him  for  his  SuccelTor  •,  but  even  this  could 
not  keep  Egica  from  giving  fome  marks  of  his  Hatred 
to  his  Father-in-Law,  as  foon  as  ever  he  came  to  the 
Crown  ■^.  The  Scars  of  Wounds  made  by  Injuries  on 
the  Mind,  always  remain  in  the  Perfon  wrongM,  and 
upon  the  firll  motion  bleed  afrelh.  Injuries  are  like 
Ivlarfhes,  which,  though  dried  up,  are  ealily  filled  with 
Water  again.  There  is  a  certain  Shadow  always  be- 
twixt the  Offender  and  the  Offended,  which  no  Light  of 
iLxcufe  or  Satisfadion  can  difpell.  Nor  is  Friendfliip 
fecure  on  the  former's  fide,  in  that  he  never  is  perfuaded 
the  other  has  really  and  from  his  heart  forgiven  the 
Injury,  and  always  looks  on  him  as  an  Enemy.  Befides 
that,  it  is  natural  to  hate  one  you  have  injured  (5). 

This  is  what  happens  in  the  Friendfhip  of  private  Per- 
Tons,  but 'tis  not  fo  inthofe  of  Princes,  (if  indeed  there 
be  any  true  Friendfhip  to  be  met  with  between  them)  for 
Self-Intereft  makes  them  Friends  or  Enemies  ^  and  though 
the  Friendfhip  be  broke  a  thoufand  times,  yet  it  is  pre- 
fently  renewed  again  by  hopes  of  Advantage  ^  and  as 
long  as  this  may  be  executed,  continues  firm  and  con- 
stant. Wherefore  in  fuch  Friendlhips  as  thefe,  no  re- 
gard is  to  be  had  to  the  Ties  of  Blood,  or  Obligations 
of  Favours  received,  for  thefe  are  things  difowned  by 
Ambition.  Their  Duration  is  to  be  efleem'd  by  Utility, 
in  that  all  Friendfhips  novv-a-days  are  like  thofe  of  Philip^ 
King  of  Mace  don  ^  who  made  Interefl,  not  Faith,  the 
Meafare  of  them.     In  thefe,  Friendfhips,  which  are  more 

(4J  Never  truft  thine  enemy  ;  for  like  as  iron  ruftech,  fo  is  his 
vi'ickednefs :  though  he  humble  himrelf,  and  go  crouching,  yet  take 
good  heed,  and  beware  of  him,  Eccl.  12.  10.  ''"  Mar.  Hift.  Hifp, 
i^)Pf-opriu'r-  bumtmiingeniUfti  odi^e-quemhferis.  Tac.  Yit.  Agric. 
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Keafon  of  State^  than  any  Mutual  Harmony  of  Wills, 
Anftotlc  and  Cicero  would  never  have  fo  fharply  repri- 
manded B'u'is^  for  faying,  We  ought  to  love  710  other-wife^ 
than  if  roe  were  to  hate  again  :  For  a  Prince  would  be  de- 
ceived in  his  Confidence,  fhould  he  ground  it  upon  fuch 
Friendfhip.  It  is  bell  then  for  Princes  to  be  Friends  fo 
to  day,  as  to  think  they  may  poffibly  fall  out  to  morrow. 
But  although  this  Precaution  is  not  to  be  found  fault 
with,  yet  Interefl  and  Self-ends  are  not  to  be  preferred 
to  Friendfhip,  ever  the  more,  for  that  'tis  common  for 
others  to  do  fo.  Let  Friendfhip  fail  in  others,  but  not 
the  Prince  we  propofe  to  form  by  thefe  Emblems^  whom 
we  exhort  to  Conlfancy  in  his  Adions  and  Obligations. 

All  that  has  been  faid  hitherto,  has  refped  to  fuch 
Friendfhips  as  are  betwixt  neighbouring  Princes,  be- 
tween whom  there  is  fome  Emulation  of  Grandeur  •  for 
among  others,  lincere  Amity,  and  a  reciprocal  Cor- 
refpondence,  may  have  place.  Power  fhould  not  be  fo 
over-careful,  as  to  truft  no  one.  Like  a  Tyrant,  he 
will  be  ever  in  Fear,  who  puts  no  Confidence  in  his 
Friends.  Without  thefe,  the  Crown  is  Slavery,  not 
Majcfty.  'Tis  an  unjufl  Empire,  that  deprives  Princes 
of  Friendfhips.  Not  Armies  nor  Treafures  are  the 
Defence  of  a  Kingdom,  but  Friends  (5).  'Tis  not  the 
Golden  Scepter  that  protefts  a  King,  but  abundance  of 
Friends  ;  thofe  are  the  truefl,  thofe  the  fecureit 
Scepter  (7).  Npr  is  there  any  greater  Inilrument  of 
good  Government,  than  good  Friends  (8). 

Friendfhip  between  great  Princes,  fhould  be  main- 
tained rather  by  a  good  Correfpondence,  than  by  Prc- 
fents  ^  for  Intereft  is  always  ungrateful  and  inlluiable  : 
For  the  fake  of  that^  Friendfhips  are  pretended,  never 
really  contrafted  ^  as  FitelUti-s  found,  who  thinking  to 
preferve  his  Friends,  by  the  Richnefs  of  his  Prefents, 

(^6)  Nbn  exe.rcitus  nepe  thefauri,  p-ixfidiA  M^gni  futit,  verum  amici, 
Salliill.  (j)  Non  anreum  iflud  fieptrum  ejl,  qucd  I^entm  atjlodit^  fed. 
copia  amicoYum^  ea  J{e^ibus  fccptrum  tutijjinnm,  Xcnopli.  (%)  Ncc 
uUum rM']us boni  Imperii inJirHmmum qtium toni  Amici^  Tac,  Annal.  J. 4. 
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not  by  his  Merit,  defer ved  rather  than  had  them  (9). 
Friends  are  to  be  kept  by  Iron,  not  Gold  •,  for  Fear  of  I 
Arms  creates  more  of  them,    than  Dcfire  of  Money.] 
Pecuniary  Subfidies  enervate  the  Giver  ^  and  the  greater  I 
they  are,  the  lelTer  time  can  they  be  continued  ^  and  as 
fall  as  the  Prince's  Coffers  empty,  his  Reputation  dimi- 
nifhes.     Princes  are  elteem'd  and  lov'd  for  the  Trea- 
fures  they  ftill  have,  not  thofe  they  have  already  fquan- 
dered  away  \  more,  I  fay,  for  what  they  can  give,  than 
for  what  they   have  given:    For  Hope  prevails  much 
more  with  Men  than  Gratitude.      He  who  buys  Peace, 
is  unable  to  uphold  it  with  A.rms.    This  is  a  Fault  which 
almoft  all  Monarchies  fall  into,  when  arrived  to  fome 
height  of  Grandeur,  they  flrivs  to  maintain  it  by  Money, 
not  Arms  \  and  thus  confuming  their  Treafures,  and 
opprefllng   their  Subjects,    to  raife  Contributions  for 
neighbouring  Princes,  to  keep  the  Circumference  quiet, 
they  weaken  the  Center.     And  though  that  Greatnefs  be 
fupported  for  a  time,  yet  'tis  at  the  Price  of  a  greater 
Downfall  •   for  that  Weaknefs  being  kno'wn,  and  the 
Frontiers  once  loft,   the  Enemy,  without  Oppofition, 
makes  way  to  their  Heart.    Thus  it  befell  the  Roman 
£mpire,  when,  after  having  been  at  fb  many  ufelefs 
Expences,  gnd   wafled  their  Strength,    the  Emperors 
went  about  to  gain  the  Parthians  and  Germans  by  Pre- 
fents,    which  was  the  firft  beginning  of  their  Ruinc. 
Hence  Jlcihiades  advifed  Tifaphernes  not  to  be  fo  liberal 
of  his  Succors  to  the  Laced^monUns^  but  to  remember, 
that  it  was  not  his  own,  but  another's  Victory  he  pro- 
moted \  and  that  he  was  to  fupport  the  War,  fo  as  not 
to  be  obliged  to  abandon  it  through  Want  (10).     This 
Counfel   we  may  make  our  Advantage  of,  by  taking 
care,  what  is  expended  on  Favour  of  Foreign  Princes, 
to  the  great  prejudice  and  weakening  of  CajHle  ^  which 

(g)  Dunt  amicitiis  magnhudme  mmerum,  non  co'iflamix  morum  con- 
tinere  pmavir,  rneniic,  manis  qmm  hahmt^  Tac  HiH:.  1.2.  (10)  Ks 
titma.  Jiipendia  cl.  ffi  Lucedxmonio'  um  prxberet^  f'd  }7ec  auxUiU  mmU  enixe 
juiatidos,  qwfpe  twn  immeviorem  ejje  dcberc,  alienam  e£e  xiBorium  -non [mm, 
mjiriterey  ^  atenMs  kHumfuflifiendum,  ne  impia  deJeratuTj  Trog.  I.  5. 
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yet,  as  being  the  Heart  of  the  whole  Monarchy,  iliould 
befurnifh'd  with  the  greateft  quantity  of  Blood,  todi- 
ftribute  Vital  Spirits  to  all  the  other  Parts  of  the  Body  ^ 
as  Nature  her  felf,  the  befl  Miftrefs  of  Politicks,  in- 
ftructs,  who  fortifies  with  theftrongeil  Fences  the  inte- 
riour  Parts,  whereon  Life  depends.  If  what  Timorouf- 
nefs  and  Solicitude  fpends  Abroad  to  keep  the  Monarchy 
in  Security,  Prudence  would  lay  out  at  Home  in  main- 
taining Forces  both  by  Sea  and  Land,  in  Fortifying  and 
Garrifoning  Strong  Holds,  Forts  and  Cities,  the  remote 
Provinces  would  be  abundantly  more  fafe  ^  and  if  any 
one  fhould  be  loft,  it  might  eafdy  be  recovered  by  the 
Forces  within.  Rome  was  able  to  defend  it  felf,  and 
even  to  retake  all  that  Hannibal  had  gotten  from  them, 
nay,  even  to  overthrow  Carthage  it  felf,  by  keeping  all 
its  Wealth  and  Strength  within  the  Bowels  of  the  Com- 
monwealth. 

Not  that  I  fay  this,  with  a  delire  to  perfuade  Princes 
always  torefufe  their  Money  to  their  Friends  and  Neigh- 
bours, but  only  that  they  might  be  very  careful  how 
they  lay  it  out,  and  rather  affift  them  with  Men  than 
Money  •,  for  this  ftays  with  them  that  receiv'd  it,  where- 
as thofe  return  to  him  who  fent  tliem.  And  this  is  to 
be  underftood,  when  there  is  no  danger  of  engaging 
themfelves  in  the  War,  by  drawing  it  into  their  own 
States,  or  of  getting  their  Friend  greater  Enemies  ^  as 
alfo  when  it  is  more  Expenfive,  and  liable  to  more 
Inconveniences  to  aid  with  Money,  than  Arms  :  For  one 
of  the  two  ways  State-Intereft  abfolutely  requires  us  to 
defend  a  neighbouring  Prince,  as  often  as  our  Fortune 
is  infeparably  joined  with  his  ^  it  being  prudenter  to 
carry  on  a  War  in  another's  State,  than  to  feed  it  in 
the  very  Heart  of  our  own.  Thus,  of  old,  it  was  the 
peculiar  way  of  the  Romans  to  make  War  far  from 
Home,  and  by  the  FortrelTes  of  the  Empire  to  defend 
the  Fortunes  of  their  Allies  (i  i),  hot  their  oWn  Houfes, 


k 


( 1 1)  Fiiit  pnfrium  p^pidi  Roman]  Icngc  a  dorno  billare,  (l^  pi-ai^ugnarJii, 
hnperii  [cciomm  fonmaSf  nonfm  te^ii  Aefeniere,  Cie,  pro  leg,  Man. 
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And  this  we  ouglit  to  have  learn'd  from  that  Govern- 
ment, that  we  might  not  be  forced  to  lament  at  this  day 
fo  many  Calamities.  'Tis  this  Policy,  rather  than  Am- 
bition, that  has  moved  the  Swifs-Cantons  to  undertake  the 
Protedion  of  fome  People  ^  for  though  they  were  fenfi- 
ble  this  could  not  be  done  without  great  Charges,  and  the 
running  the  Rifque  of  their  own  Defence,  yet  they  thought 
it  more  their  Intereft  to  keep  the  War  out  of  their  own 
Territories :  The  Confines  of  a  neighbouring  State  are 
the  Walls  of  our  own,  and  as  fuch,  to  be  guarded  with 
all  the  Care  imaginable. 

EMBLEM    XCIL 


EVen  the  Feathers  of  Birds  are  in  danger,  when  too 
near  thofe  of  the  Eagle  ^  in  that  thefe,  by  that  na- 
tural Antipathy  furviving  in  them,  which  is  between  the 
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Eagle  and  the  other  Birds,  corrode  anddeflroy  them  (t). 
Thus  Protedion  changes  into  Tyranny.  A  Superionr 
Power  obferves  no  Laws,  Ambition  no  Refped.  What 
was  committed  to  its  Trufl,  it  afterwards  detains  as  its 
own,  under  colour  of  Self-Prefervation.  Petty  Princes 
think  to  fecure  their  States  by  Foreign  Aids  and  utterly 
mine  them  :  They  fall  a  Prey  both  to  Friend  and  Enemy  ^ 
the  former  being  no  lefs  dangerous  from  Confidence, 
than  the  latter  from  Hatred.  With  a  Friend  we  live 
fecm'e,  without  the  leaft  Fear  or  Precaution  \  fo  that  he 
may  eafily  ftrike  us,  without  any  Danger  on  his  fide. 
Upon  this  Reafon,  I  conceive,  was  founded  that  Law, 
which  commanded,  the  Oxe  that  had  gored  any  one, 
to  be  Honed  (2),  but  fays  nothing  of  the  Bull  \  becaufe 
we  trufl  the  Oxe  more,  as  being  a  Domeftick  Animal 
we  every  day  make  ufe  of.  Ambition  creeps  in,  under 
the  pretext  of  Friendfhip  and  Protedion  ^  and  that,  by 
their  means,  is  eafily  obtained,  which  never  could 
have  been  by  Force.  With  what  fpecious  Names  did 
the  Romans  mask  their  Tyranny,  when  they  received 
the  People  of  other  Nations  for  Citizens,  Friends,  and 
Allies  ?  They  admitted  the  Mhanl  into  their  Common- 
wealth, peopling  it  with  thofe  who  before  were  Enemies: 
The  Sahines  they  made  Free  of  their  City  \  and  abun- 
dance of  Countries  called  them  to  their  Aid,  againft 
their  Enemies,  as  the  Proteftors  of  their  Libeities  and 
Privileges,  and  the  Univerfal  Arbitrators  of  JuHice. 
Thus  they,  who  of  themfelves  could  not  have  gained 
one  Foot  of  Ground,  by  the  Ignorance  of  others,  ex- 
tended their  Dominions  far  and  near.  At  firft  they 
exadled  but  moderate  Tributes  of  thofe  Nations  \  thus 
difguifing  their  Treachery,  under  the  Appearance  of 
Morality.  But  when  that  Imperial  Eagle  had  fpread  its 
Wings  wider,  over  the  three  Parts  of  the  W^orld,  Europe^ 
Afia^  and  Africa^  (lie  whet  her  Beak  upon  Ambition 

I'     (i)  Plin.  1.  lo.  c.  3.    ^l.  I.  9.   c.  II.  de  Animal.        (i)  If  an 
'  ©xe  gore  a  man  or  a  woman,  and  they  die,  the  oxe  (hall  be  furely 
ftoned,   Ex'iL  21.  2S. 
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and  difcovered  the  Claws  of  her  Tyranny.  The  People 
then  found  their  Confidence  was  miferably  deluded, 
and  the  Feathers  of  their  Power  deflroyed,  under  thofe 
of  the  Opprellion  of  Taxes,  and  the  lofs  of  their  Liberty 
and  Privileges  •,  and  now  the  Tyranny  was  grown- 
powerful,  could  neither  recover  themfelves  again,  nor 
re-efLabli!li  their  Forces  :  And  to  the  end  the  Venom, 
might  turn  into  Nature,  the  Romans  invented  Colonies, 
and  introduced  the  Latin  Tongue ,  thus  to  efface  the 
Diltinction  of  Nations,  and  leave  the  Roma?Js  alone  to' 
enjoy  the  Empire  of  all.  This  was  that  Eagle  in  Ez^ekUfs- 
Vilion,  with  great  Wifjgs^  and  many  Feathers  (^^^ -^  or,  US 
the  Septuagint  has  it,  mn??y  Tal'ons^  becaufe  fuch  were  its- 
Feathers.  How  often  do  Men  tliink  they  Hand  under 
the  one,  when  they  are  really  under  the  other  ?  How 
often  do  they  think  themfelves  covered  with  the  Lily» 
when  lluck  fb  faft  amidft  Thorns  and  Briars,  that  they- 
can't  efcape  without  tearing  their  Cloaths.  The  City 
of  Pifa  put  their  Rights  and  Pretenfions  ag^infl  the 
Republic k  of  F/<?A-f;7fc,  under  the  Proteclion  oi  Ferdinand 
the  CathoL'ck^  and  the  King  of  B-^?7rf ',  and  both  agreed 
to  deliver  it  to  the  Florentines^  under  the  pretence  of  the 
Repofe  of /i^^/y.  Lewis  Sforz^a  employed  the  Afhltance 
of  the  French  againft  his  Nephew,  John  Galeas  ^  and 
they  having  divelled  him  of  the  Dutchj  o^  A^Han^  car- 
ried him  Prifoner  into  France.  But  what  need  is  there 
to  look  fo  far  for  Examples  ?  Let  the  Duke  oi  Mantua 
tell  how  dear  another's  Protection  has  coft  him  ?  Let 
the  Eledor  of  77ft/c.f,  and  the  Grifons^  fay  whether  they 
have  preferved  their  Liberty,  by  admitting  Foreiga 
Armies  into  their  States,  for  their  Defence  and  Pro- 
tedion  :  Let  Germany  tell  US  how  it  finds  it  felf,  under 
the  Patronage  of  Sweden  ^  now  the  noble  Circles  of  its 
Provinces,  heretofore  the  Splendour  and  Support  of  the 
Imperial  Diadem,  are  divided  and  broken  -^  now  thofe 
fparkling  Diamonds,  the  Cities  of  the  Empire,  its  :mi- 


C3}  At  d  there  was  alfo  another  E=igle,  with  great  wji;g,s,  and 
man}'  feathers,  ((^c.   E^ek,  1 7.  7, 
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eient  Ornament,  are  fullied  and  unfet,  the  Orders  of 
its  States  overthrown  and  confoimded,  the  Harrnouy 
of  its  Politick  Government  deflroyed ,  its  ancient 
Nobility  ftript  and  impoverifhed  ^  that,  of  all  its 
Provinces  which  knew  bell  how  to  aflert  its  Liberty^ 
now  without  the  leaft  appearance  of  it,  is  trampled, 
under  foot  and  laid  wafte  by  the  Fire  and  Sword  of 
Foreign  Nations,  and  expofed  to  the  Will  of  a  thoufand 
Tyrants,  all  living  Pictures  of  the  King  oi  Swede?!  ^  in 
a  word,  a  Slave  both  to  Friends  and  Enemies,  and  fo 
ftupified  by  its  Misfortunes,  that  'tis  rendered  incapable 
of  difcerning  its  Interell  or  Difad vantage.  This  is  the 
Fate  of  all  People  at  variance  with  thfemfelves,  of  all, 
Princes  who  make  ufe  of  Foreign  Forces  •,  efpecially  if 
he  who  fends,  does  not  alfo  pay  them.  'Thus  it  hap- 
pened to  the  Cities  of  Grccce.i^  when  Thilif,  King  of 
Mace  don,  contriving  .t^*fifiihare  the  Liberty  of  all,  fo- 
mented their  Gorfteritions  ^  and  by  fiding  with  the 
Weaker,  made  both  the  Victors  and  VanquiOied  fubmit 
,,;llx)  one'Yoke  (4).  Glory,  at  firlt,  prompts  to  the  De- 
^'.■4race  ^  but  in  the  end.  Ambition  feizes  all.  Whoever 
^  employs  his  Forces  for  another,  expeds  fome  Amends 
for  it.  The  Country  always  loves  the  Power  that  pro- 
tefts  it  ;  the  Subjects  imagining  they  (hall  live  more 
fecure-  and  happy  under  his  Government ,  freed  fromi 
the  Fear  and  Danger  of  Wars,  and  the  fevere  Taxes 
inferiour  Princes  are  wont  to  impofe,  and  from*thofe 
Grievances  they  generally  fuffer  at  their  Hands.  The 
Nobles  too,  think  it  more  Honourable  to  ferve  a  greater 
Mailer,  who  has  larger  Rewards  to  give,  and  greater 
Preferments  to  confer  upon  them.  All  thefe  Confide- 
rations  make  way  for  Tyranny  and  Ufurpaticn.  Auxi- 
liary Troops  always  obey  him.  v;ho  fends  them,  or  i^ 
whofe  Pay  they  are,  and  treat  thofe  Countries  they  ferye; 
in,  as  Foreign  •,  fo  that  when  the  War  is  ended  with  the 
Enemy,  they  mufl  begin  with  the  Friend.     Therefore 

(4)  Phtlippus  I{ex  Micednmim  Jibenati  '■mnium  infdhtus,  dum  conten" 
r' ones  civhat urn  alit,  atixilium  inferkrihi/s  jenndo^  vi3os  varitLr,  vi8o^ 
refyue  fubire  repam  fcrvhutem  cyegit.   jtiftin. 
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I  think  it  better,  and  lefs  hazardous  and  expenfive,  for 
the  weaker  Prince  to  come  to  a  Compofition,  upon  any 
Terms,  with  the  more  powerful,  than  even  to  conquer 
mm  with  Foreign  Arms :  What  cannot  be  obtained  but 
by  them,  can  much  lefs  be  preferved  without  them, 
after  they  fhall  be  withdrawn. 

This  Danger  of  Auxiliary  Forces  is  yet  more  to  be 
reared,  when  the  Prince  who  fends  them  is  of  a  different 
Religion,  or  has,  or  at  leaft  pretends  to  fome  Right  to 
that  State  ^  or  elfe,  if  it  be  of  any  confiderable  Advan- 
tage for  him  to  be  pofTefled  of  it,  for  the  opening  n 
PalTage  to  his  own,  or  obftrufting  that  of  an  Enemy. 
Thefe  Apprehenfions  Ihould  be  meafured  by  Neceflity, 
the  Condition  and  Manners  of  the  Prince  being  well 
examined  ^   for  if  he  be  open  and  generous,  Publick 
Faith  and  Reputation  will  have  more  Influence  on  him, 
than  Interell,  and  Reafons  of  State  •,  as  has  been  expe- 
rienced in  all  the  Princes  of  the  Houfe  o^  Juflria^  (re- 
prefented  by  that  powerful  proteding  Cherub  to  which 
Ez.ektel  (5)  compares  the  King  oiTyre^  before  he  failed 
in  his  Duty)  of  whofeFriendfhip  no  one  can  juftly  com- 
plain.    Piedmont^  Savoy^  Cologne^  Conftance^  and  Brifac^  all 
Places  defended  by  the  Spamjh  Arms,  and  afterwards  re- 
ilored  without  fo  much  as  a  Garrifon  left  in  them,  are 
everlafting  Witnelfes  of  this  Truth.     Nor  can  Genoua 
deny  it  •,  for  when  opprefled  by  France  and  Savoy^  it  put 
its  Liberty  into  the  Hands  of  the  Spaniards^  thefe  People 
moll  faithfully  preferved  it,   as  efteeming  more  their 
Friend fhip,  and  the  Glory  of  Publick  Faith,  than  Do- 
minion. 

But  if  Neceflity,  at  any  time,  oblige  the  Prince  to  have 
recourfe  to  a  Foreigner,  he  may  avoid  the  Dangers  men- 
tioned, by  thefe  two  or  three  Cautions :  If  he  take  care 
that  the  Foreign  Forces  be  not  greater  than  his  own ; 
That  his  own  Officers  Command  them  j  That  they  be 
not  put  in  Garrifons  ^  That  they  be  mixed  or  divided, 
and  immediately  drawn  out  againfl  the  Enemy. 

(0  Thou  art  the  anointed  Cherub  that  governeth,  E^ek.  28. 14- ' 
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OFten  has  the  Tynhetje  Sea  felt  the  Danger  of  the 
Neighbourhood  of  Mount  Vefuvim :  But  we  learn 
not  always  to  profit  by  our  Misfortunes,  being, 
out  of  a  vain  confidence,  apt  to  perfuade  our  felves, 
they  will  never  happen  a  fecond  time.  The  World  had 
long  fince  been  at  the  height  of  Wifdom,  had  it  known 
how  to  improve  by  its  Experiences :  But  Time,  we  fee, 
effaces  them,  as  it  did  in  the  Ruines  the  late  Conflagra- 
tions had  left  upon  the  skirts  of  that  Mountain,  covering 
it  with  a  prodigious  quantity  of  Afhes,  which,  but  a 
few  Years  afterwards,  the  Plough  cultivated,  and  re- 
duced again  to  Soil.  The  Remembrance  of  the  Lofles 
fuftaiiied,  was  loft ,  or  rather,  no  one  wonld  retain  it, 
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when  yet  they  ought  to  have  ever  kept  Humane  Caution 
upon  its  Guard.  The  treacherous  Mountain  conceal'd 
ttnder  its  green  Garment  the  Heat  and  Drought  of  its 
Entrails  •,  and  the  Sea,  liifpecting  no  harm,  made  an 
Alliance  with  it,  and. embraced  it  with  its  Waters,  not 
regarding  the  contrariety  of  thofe  two  Natures.  But 
the  treacherous  Mountain  kept  its  Intention  fo  clofe,  that 
pot  the  leaft  Snip4ce  gave  any,  iign  of  what  was  plotting 
within.  The|i-  Gpmmilnica-tian  encrcafed  by  fecret 
ways  :  Nox  could,  the  Sea  iiTiagine  this  pretended  Friend 
was  railing 'fortifications  againftdt,  arid  preparing  Mines 
with  divers  ,fulphurous  Metals-,  which  being  afterwards 
^filled,  and  that,  in  our  Age,  was  fet  fire  to.  There 
ppen'd,  on.  the  top  of  it,  a  wide  ^nd  deep  Mouth, 
breathing  put  Flames,  which  at  firftiTeem'd  to  be  no 
more  thacLTjuiBes,  as  I  may  fay,  ofSparl^s,  or  Bonfires, 
but  in  a  few  hours  proved  tragical -Prodigies.  This 
heavy  Bady  feveral  times  fhook  ^  and  amid  ft  its  dreadful 
Thunder,  vomited  up  the  liquid  Flames  of  thofe  indi- 
gelled  Matters  of  melted  Metals  which  boiled  in  its 
Stomach  :  like  Torrents  of  Fire  they  ftreamed  down  it, 
into  the  Plains  adjacent,  burning  the  Trees,  and  car- 
rying the  Houfes  along  with  them,  till  at  length  they 
run  into  the  Sea  ;  which,  aftonifh'd  at  fo  fudden  an 
Hoftility,  retired  with  its  Waters  to  the  very  Center, 
whether  out  of  Fear,  or  Policy,  to  raife  a  greater  Body 
of  Waves  to  defend  it  felf  withal  ^  for  now  the  old 
League  was  violated,  it  was  obliged  to  prepare  for  its 
Defence.  The  two  Elements  engaged  not  without  the 
trembling  of  Nature  her  felf,  afraid  of  feeing  this  beautiful 
Fabrick  of  the  Univerfe  on  Fire  :  The  very  Waves, 
conquered  by afuperiourEnemy,  burned^  andtheFidi, 
fwimming  in  the  Flames,  were  drowned  :  For  the  Fire, 
(as  5>7/ow(?/;  (i)  fpeaks)  had  power  in  the  Water,  forget- 
ting his  own  Vertue  •,  and  the  Water  forgot  his  own 
quenching  Nature. 

CO  For  earthly  things  were  turned  into  watry  •,  and  the  things  that 
befprp  fwara  in  the  water,  now  went  upon  the  ground,  Wifd,  ip.  9. 

Such 
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Such  will  be  the  Effeds  of  all  the  like  Allmnces  of 
contrary  Natures.  Let  not  the  Catholick  Prince,  who 
enters  into  a  Confederacy  with  Infidels,  exped  lels 
Evils.  For  there  being  no  more  inveterate  Animofities 
than  thofe  which  arife  from  the  Difference  of  Religions, 
the  prefent  Necefllty  may  indeed  dilTemble  them,  but  it 
is  impoffible  that  Time  fhould  not  difcover  them  :  And 
how  is  it  to  be  imagined  that  Amity  can  ever  be  main- 
tained between  them,  when  the  one  cannot  truft  the 
other  ?  when  the  Ruin£  of  this,  is  the  Intereft  of  that  ? 
'  They  who  differ  in  OpmJons,  differ  alfo  in  Minds  ^  and 
as  Creatures  of  that  Eternal  Artificer,  we  cannot  fuffer 
any  other  Adoration  to  be  paid  him,  than  what  we  judge 
to  be  true  and  Orthodox.  And  altho' the  Friendffiip  of 
Infidels  were  never  fo  good,  yet  Divine  Juftice  permits 
us  not  to  obtain  our  Ends  by  the  means  of  his  Enemies, 
nay,  ufually  chafbifes  us  by  the  very  Infidel's  Hand  that 
Sign'd  the  Treaty.  The  Emperor  \N]\\<:.\\Conj^ii7nine  the 
Great  tranilated  into  the  Eaft^  was  ruin'd  by  the  Al- 
liance of  the  FaUoloqj  vv'ith  the  Turk  \  God  permitting 
it  to  remainf  to  Polterity,  for  an  Example  of  his  Cor- 
redion,  but  not  any  living  Memorial  of  that  Family.  But 
if,  by  reafon  of  the  Diftance  of  Places,  or  Difpohtion 
of  Things,  the  Chaftifement  cannot  be  inflicted  by  thofe 
very  Infidels,  God  ufes  his  own  Hand.  What  Calamities 
has  not  France  fuffered,  fince  Francisl.  more  through 
Emulation  of  Charles  the  Fifth's  Glory,  than  forced  by 
any  Neceffity,  made  a  League  with  the  Turk,  and  called 
him  into  Em-ope  ?  This  Fault  he  acknowledged  m  the 
laft  moments  of  his  Life,  expreffed  his  utmoft  Deteftation 
of  it  in  Words  \  which  pioufly  we  ought  to  impute  to 
a  Chrillian  Compundtion,  though  otherwife  they  feemed 
to  proceed  from  extreme  Defpair.  God  purfaed  his 
Chaftifement  in  fome  of  his  Succeflbrs,  by  taking  them 
off'  with  violent  and  unhappy  Deaths.  Now  If  this 
Juft  Judge  be  thus  fevere  on  Princes  who  do  but  ask  the 
Aid  of  Infidels  and  Hereticks,  what  will  he  do  to  thofe 
who  affiff;  them  againft  the  Catholicks,  and  are  the 
reafon  of  their  making  fuch  great  ProgrelTes  ?    The 
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Example  of  Peter  II.  of  Arracon^  will  tell  us  (2)  :  This 
King  ftuck  with  all  his  Forces  totheFadion  of  the  Jll- 
blgcnfes  in  France  ^  and  though  he  fought  at  the  Head  of 
One  hundred  thoufand  Men,  againft  the  CathoUch,  who 
were  but  Eight  hundred  Horfe,and  a  Thoufand  Foot,  loft 
.at  once  both  his  Life  and  the  Battel.  Judas  MachahAm 
no  fooner  joined  with  the  Romans^  tho'  only  to  defend 
himfelf  againft  the  Grecian  Power,  but  the  two  Angels, 
that  lliood  by  his  fide,  left  him,  and  he  was  flain.  The 
fame  PuniHiment,  and  for  th^  fame  Caufe,  fuffered 
Jonathan  and  Simon^  his  Brothers  <md  Succeffors. 

Nor  is  the  Excufe  of  Self-Defence  always  fufRcient  \ 
for  all  the  Conditions  and  Circumftances  that  make  fuch 
Confederacies  allowable,  very  rarely  concurr,  and  are 
of  greater  weight  than  that  univerfal  Scandal  and  Dan- 
ger of  defiling  the  true  Religion  with  Errors  ;;,  the 
Communication  of  Hereticks  being  a  Poifon  apt  to  infeft, 
a  Gangrene  that  foon  fpreads,  where  Minds  are  enclined 
to  Novelty  and  Licentioufnefs  (3).  Policy  diftrufting 
the  Divine  Affiftance,  and  wholly  relying  upon  Humane 
Artifices,  may  indeed  deceive  it  felf,  but  Tiot  God,  at 
whofe  Tribunal  meer  Appearances  of  Reafon  are  not 
received.  Baapa^  King  of  Ifrael^  built  a  Fortrefs  in 
jRamah^  the  lafl  City  of  the  Tribe  oi  Benjamin^  in  the 
Kingdom  of  A  fa  ^  and  fo  ftopt  its  Avenues,  that  no  one 
could  go  in  or  out  of  it  with  fafety  (4).  This  occafion  d 
a  War  between  thofe  two  Kings  •,  and  Afa  fearing  the 
Alliance  of  Ben-hadad^  King  of  Syria^  with  his  Enemy, 
contrived  iirft  to  break  that,  and  then  enter'd  himfelf 
into  a  Confederacy  with  Ben~hadad :  which  when  Baajha 
heard,  he  left  off  building  the  Fortifications  of  Ramah  (5). 
Nevertheiefs,  though  Afa  made  this  League  out  of  Ne- 

(2)  Mar.  Hi'*^.  1.  ?2.  c.  2.  (9^  And  their  word  will  eat  as  doth 
a  canker,  2  Tim.  2. 17.  (^)  In  the  fiK  and  thirtieth  year  of  the 
reign  of  AQj,  Bjalha  king  of  Idael  came  up  againft  Judah,  and  buiit 
Batinh,  to  the  intent  that  he  mght  let  none  go  out  or  com;  into 
Afa  king  of  Judah,  2  Chron.  16.  i.  (5)  And  it  came  to  pafs,  when 
Baafha  heard  it,  that  he  left  olf  building  of  Ramah,  and  lel  his  work 
c^afe,  zCbrm>  i^.  $, 

ceffity, 
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\  ceffity,  and  only  for  his  own  Defence,  whereof  the  good 
'  Effect  foon  appeared  •,  yet  God  was  difpleafed  that  he 
put  more  confidence  in  the  King  of  Syria  than  in  him, 
and  fent  Hanani  the  Prophet  to  reprefent  his  fault  to 
him,  and  threaten  him  with  Wars,  as  a  Pnnifhment  (6)  \ 
which  accordingly  happened.  Whence  it  will  be  eafie 
to  gather,  how  much  France  has  incurred  the  Divine 
Difpieafure,  by  the  Alliances  it  has  now  engaged  it  felf 
in  with  thofe.  of  another  Religion,  to  opprefs  the  Houfe 
ofAuflria  :  Where  is  no  room  for  the  Pretence  of  Self- 
Prefervation  in  extreme  NecefTity,  fince  without  any 
Provocation  or  Reafon,  he  has  fided  with  all  its  Adver- 
faries,  and  made  War  upon  it,  fomenting  it  out  of 
their  States,  and  enlarging  thefe  by  the  Ufurpation  of 
foreign  Provinces,  and  alTifting  the  Hereticks  and  their 
Allies  with  Counfel  and  Arms  to  conquer  the  Catholicks  ^ 
no  one,  in  the  mean  time,  coming  thence  to  the  Treaty 
of  Peace  at  Cologne^  although  the  Pope,  the  Emperor, 
and  King  of  S^ain^  had  all  fent  their  Plenipotentiaries 
thither.  ^ 

Nor  is  it  unlawful  only  to  make  Leagues  with  Hereticks, 
but  even  to  make  ufe  of  their  Forces.  The  Holy  Scrip- 
tures give  us  an  illuftrious  Inflance  of  this,  in  the  Perforj 
of  King  Amafiah^  who  having  hired  an  Army  of  the 
Sons  of  Ifrael^  was  commanded  of  God  to  difmifs  it, 
and  reproved,  for  not  rather  relying  on  him  (7).  And 
becaufe  he  prefently  obeyed,  without  any  regard  to  the 
Danger,  or  to  the  hundred  Talents  he  had  given  them, 
God  gave  him  a  fignal  Victory  over  his  Enemies.  Con- 
federacy with  thofe  of  a  different  Religion  is  lawful, 

C^)  Becaufe  thou  hafl  relied  on  the  king  of  Syria,  and  not  re- 
lied on  the  Lord  thy  God,  therefore  is  the  hoft  of  the  king  of  Syria 
efcaped  out  of  thine  hand,  ((<jc.  Herein  thou  haH:  done  foolifhly  > 
therefore  from  henceforth,  thou  fhai.  have  wars,  2  Chron.  16.  7,9. 
(7)  O  king,  ht  not  the  army  of  Ifrael  go  wich  thee  :  for  the  Lord  is 
not  with  Ifrael,  to  wit,  with  all  the  children  of  Ephraim.  But  if  thou 
wilt  go,  do  it,  be  ftrong  for  the  battel :  God  fhall  make  rl:ee  fall 
befo.e  the  enemy  :  for  God  hath  power  to  help,  and  to  cart  down, 
2  Chroa,  25 .  7,  8. 

when 
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when  its  End  is  the  Intermiflion  of  War,  and  Liberty 
of  Commerce  -^  fach  as  that  was  which  Ifaac  made 
with  Ahimelech  (S),  and  as  now  is  between  S^ain  and 
Bngland, 

When  any  Treaty  is  made  with  Hereticks,  provided  it 
interfere  not  with  Religion  or  Good  Manners,  and  be 
confirmed  by  Oath,  the  Publick  Faith  is  by  all  means  to 
be  kept  with  them  \  for  in  the  Oath,  God  is  called  to  be 
a  Witnefs  to  the  Agreement,  and,  as  it  were,  a  Surety 
for  the  Performance  of  it,  both  Parties  consenting  to 
make  him  Judge  of  it,  to  pnniHi  the  Perjurer.  And  cer- 
tainly it  were  a  hainous  Sin,  to  call  him  to  witnefs  to  a 
Lye.  Nations  have  no  otherSecnrity  of  the  Treaties  they 
rnake,  than  the  Religion  of  Oaths  \  which  if  they  fhould 
make  ufe  of  to  deceive,  there  would  be  an  end  of  Com- 
merce in  the  World,  nor  would  it  be  poflible  for  firm 
Xmces  or  Peace  to  be  ever  concluded.  But  though 
there  pafs  no  Oath,  yet  the  Treaties  fhould  neverthelefs 
be  obferved  :  For  from  the  Truth,  Fidelity  and  Jullic® 
whereby  they  are  maintained,  there  arifes  in  them  a 
mutual  Obligation,  and  a  Duty  common  to  all  Nations  \ 
and  as  it  is  not  allowable  to  kill  or  hate  a  Man  of  a  diffe- 
rent Communion,  fo  neither  is  it  to  cheat,  or  break  a 
Promife  to  him.  Hence  Jo^mai  kept  his  Oath  with  the 
Glhconltes  (9)  :  A  thing  which  was  fo  pleafmg  to  God 
Almighty,  that  he  vouchfafed  in  his  favour  to  interrupt 
the  Natural  Order  of  the  Orbs  of  Heaven,  obeying  the 
Voice  ofjop;:^^  and  ftopping  the  Sun  in  the  midfb  of  its 
Courfe,  to  give  him  Time  to  profecute  the  flaughter  of 
hii  Enemies,  and  acquit  himfelf  of  his  Obligation  (lo)  : 


(8>)  We  fee  certainly  that  the  Lord  is  with  thee  :  and  we  Paid,  L^-t 
there  be  now  an  ostn  betwixt  us,  even  betwixc  us  and  tliee,  and  let  us 
make  a  covenant  with  thee,  Thac  thou  fhalt  do  us  no  hurt,  Gefi  26. 
28,  29.  (g)  We  have  fworn  unto  tiem  by  the  Lord  God  of 
Ifrael :  n:)w  therefore  we  may  not  touch  them,  Jojh.  9.  19.  (10)  So 
the  fun  flood  ftill  in  the  mid.'t  of  heaven,  and  hafted  no:  to  go  down 
about  a  w  ole  day.  And  there  was  no  day  lik-  chat,  before  ir,  or 
aft^r  it,  that  the  Lord  hearkened  unto  the  voice  of  man  :  for  the 
l-ord fought  for  Irael,  ^0^,  iq.  13, 14. 

As, 
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As,  on  the  contrary,  he  punifhed  David  with  a  Three 
Years  Famine,  for  Saiifs  breaking  this  very  Treaty 
Three  hundred  Years  after  (1 1). 

(ii)  Then  there  was  a  famine  in  the  days  of  David,  three  years, 
year  after  year ;  and  David  en(j»jircd  of  the  Lord.  And  the  Lord 
anfwered,  It  is  for  Saul,  and  for  his  bloody  houfe,  becaufe  he  flew  the 
Gibeonites,  2  Ssm.  21.  i. 


EMBLEM    XCIV. 


TH  E  5//«,  when  inl/Z^r^^diftributes  his  Rays  with 
fo  much  Juftice,  that  he  makes  the  Days  and 
Nights  equal  ^  not,  however,  without  having 
a  more  particular  regard  to  the  Zones  that  are  neareft 

and 
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and  moll  fubjed  to  his  Empire,  to  which  he  impart$  a 
greater  Force  of  Light,  always  preferring  thofe  Climates 
and  Parallels  that  are  leaft  remote  ^  and  if  any  Country 
fuffers  the  Interaperatures  of  Heat  under  the  Torrid 
Zone,  the  fault  is  in  its  ill  Situation,  not  in  the  Sitns  Rays, 
iince  they  are  at  the  fame  Time  benign  to  other  Parts  of 
the  fame  Zone.  New  what  the  Sun  does  in  the  Equi- 
noctial-Line, a  Part  of  Heaven  fo  confiderable,  that  if  the 
immenfe  Being  of  God  could  be  confined  to  any  limited 
Place,  it  could  be  no  other  than  that  j  the  fame  Effect, 
I  fay,  is  produced  here  below,  by  that  Pontifical  Triple- 
Crown,  which  from  Rome^  as  a  Fixed  Equinox,  with  its 
Divine  Pvays  illuminates  all  the  Parts  of  the  World  : 
This  is  the  Sun  of  thefe  inferior  Orbs,  in  which  was 
fubftituted  the  Power  of  the  Light  of  that  Eternal  Sun 
of  Righteoufnefs,  that  all  Things  Sacred  might  receive 
irom  it  their  true  Form,  fo  as  never  to  be  called  in 
queftion  by  the  fhadovvs  of  impious  Opinions.  There  is 
no  Country  fo  near  the  Poles,  but  the  Brightnefs  of  its 
Rays,  in  fpite  of  the  Frofls  and  Mifts  of  Ignorance, 
has  reached  it.  This  Tiara^  or  Triple-Crown,  is  the 
Touch-itone  on  which  other  Crowns  are  tried,  and  the 
Caracts  of  their  Gold  and  Silver  proved ,  in  that,  as  in 
a  Crucible,  they  are  feparated  from  other  bafe  Metals  \ 
and  it  is  by  the  Tan  they  are  Ilampt  with,  that  they  are 
alTured  of  their  real  Value.  Hence  Ramim^  King  of 
Arragon^  and  many  others,  voluntarily  offered  to  become 
Feudataries  to  the  Church,  looking  on  it  as  an  Honour 
and  Happinefs  for  their  Crowns  to  pay  it  Tribute. 
Thofe  that  refufe  the  Touch  of  this  A  poftolical  Stone, 
are  of  Lead  and  Tin,  and  fo  foon  wear  out,  and  con- 
fume,  rarely  palling  to  the  Fifth  Generation,  (as  we 
fee  by  frequent  Experience.)  It  was  with  the  Refpeft 
and  Obedience  of  Princes,  that  their  Temporal  Gran- 
deur and  Dignity,  foretold  by  the  Prophet  Ifaiah  (i), 

(i)  Then  thou  (halt  fee  and  flow  together,  and  thine  heart  (hall 
fear,  and  be  enlarged,  becaufe  the  abundance  of  the  Tea  (hall  be  con- 
verted unto  tliec,  the  forces  of  the  Gentiles  (hall  come  unto  thee, 
IJn:  6:.  5. 

was 
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was  encreafed  ^  who  afterwards  armed  the  Spiritual 
Sword,  fo  as  to  render  it  capable  of  being  the  Balance 
of  the  Kingdoms  of  Chriftendom.  And  by  the  fame 
means  the  Popes  ftiil  endeavour  to  fiipport  their  Power, 
procuring  the  Favour  of  Potentates  by  their  Paternal 
Affeclion.  Their  Empire  over  Minds  is  a  Voluntary 
one,  impofed  by  Reafon,  not  Force  :  and  if  at  any  time 
this  latter  has  been  too  immoderate,  it  has  had  quite' 
contrary  Effeds  \  for  Paffion  is  blind,  and  eafily  runs 
headlong.  The  Papacy  even  unarmed,  is  llronger  than 
the  beft  appointed  Armies.  The  Prefence  of  Pope  Leo 
in  his  Pontifical  Robes,  ftruck  fuch  a  Terrour  into  AttHc^^ 
that  it  made  him  retreat,  and  lay  afide  his  Thoughts  or 
Sacking  oi  Rome  ^  which  had  he  attempted  by  Arms,  he 
had  never  quelled  the  haughty  Spirit  of  that  BaybarUr, 
The  bare  Whiftle  of  the  Shepherd,  or  a  kind  Menace 
of  the  Crook  or  Sling,  do  more  than  the  hardefl  Stones. 
It  is  a  Rebellious  Sheep,  that  muft  be  led  by  Rigour : 
For  if  the  Piety  of  the  Faithful  has  given  Force  to  the 
Papal  Dignity,  that  was  rather  for  the  Security  of  its 
Grandeur,  than  done  with  a  defign  to  let  them  ufe  it, 
except  when  the  Maintenance  of  Religion,  and  the  Uni- 
verfal  Benefit  of  the  Church  fo  required.  When,  con- 
trary to  this  one  Confideration,  the  Mitre  is  turned  into 
a  Helmet,  no  more  Reverence  or  Obedience  is  due  to 
it,  than  if  it  were  merely  Temporal"^  :  And  if  it  will 
depend  on  Reafons  of  State,  it  will  be  looked  upon  only 
as  a  Politick  Prince's  Crown,  not  as  the  Diadem  of  a 
Pope,  whofe  Empire  is  fupported  by  a  Spiritual  Autho- 
rity. His  Paftoral  Office  is  of  Peace  only,  not  War  •, 
his  Crofier  crooked,  to  guide ,  not  pointed,  to  wound. 
The  Sovereign  Prielt  is  the  Sovereign  Man,  and  there- 
fore fhould  not,  as  other  Men,  be  guilty  of  Envy,  Hatred 
or  Partiality,  which  are  always  Incentives  of  \A''ar  (2). 
This  even  the  very  Pagans  required    in  their  Chief- 

*  The  Italian  is  !i:ere  guilty  of  partial  Omifuons  and  Additions. 
(2)  Sumnum  Po  tificcm  etiam  [immum  hominem  r/I*,  non  xmuhtioniy 
nm  dto  autprivatU  affcilmih'HS  obwix'mm^    Tac.  Annal.  lib.  3. 

Priefl, 
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Prieft.  The  Splendour  of  his  Vertues  flrike  the  Mind 
more  than  the  Sword  does  the  Body,  which  is  much  lefs 
prevalent  in  compofing  the  Differences  of  Princes  than 
Love  and  Refped  ^  for  when  Princes  once  fee  that  his 
good  Offices  proceed  from  a  true  Paternal  Love,  free 
from  Paflions,  Affections,  and  Politick  Artifices,  they 
willingly  lay  their  Rights,  and  Arms,  at  his  Feet. 
This  ftveral  Popes  have  had  Experience  of,  who  avoid- 
ing Neutrality,  have  (hewn  themfelves  the  Common 
Fathers  of  the  whole  World.  He  who  adheres  to  one 
alone,  denies  himfelf  to  all  befides  ^  and  he  that  is 
neither  on  this  Side  nor  that  Side,  takes  the  Part  of  none. 
Whereas  the  High-Priefts  fhould  be  for  All ,  as  their 
Garments,  in  the  Old  Law,  gave  us  to  underftand, 
whofe  exquifite  Make  reprefented  the  Globe  of  the 
Earth  (3).  'Tis  a  piece  of  Cruelty  to  ft  and  with  Arms 
a-crofs  at  the  fight  of  other  Mens  Calamities.  Should 
a  Father  ftand  ftill  v/hile  his  Children  quarrel,  he  would 
be  defervedly  blamed  for  whatever  mifchief  they  fhould 
do  one  to  another  -^  he  ought,  fometimes  by  Rigour, 
fometimes  by  good  Words,  to  part  them,  putting  him- 
^fHf  felf  betwixt  them,  or,  if  need  be,  efpoufing  one's  Caufe, 
the  better  to  reduce  the  other  to  Agreement.  Thus  it 
Princes  refufe  to  hearken  to  the  Fatherly  Admonition  of 
His  Holinefs,  if  they  pay  ifcft  the  Refped  due  to  his 
Authority,  and  there  be  no  hopes  of  ever  recovering 
them,  it  feems  beft  to  declare  in  favour  of  the  moft 
juft  Side,  always  having  regard  to  the  Publick  Qiiiet, 
and  the  Advancement  of  Religion  and  the  Church,  to 
affift  that,  till  the  other  be  brought  to  its  Duty  :  For  he 
that  approves   the  Caufe    of  the  one  and  the  other^ 

will  be  thought  to  co-operate  with  lioth, 

"*•  A  whole      -Jf  Jn  italy^  more  than  in  any  other  Part  of 

omkted'Trf      ^^^  World,  this  Care  of  the  Popes  is  ne- 

the  Frm/'"      ceffary  (4)  :    For  if  once  they  fo  openly 

betray  their  Inclination  to.  die  Fr^^cl?,  that 
they  may  promife  themfelves  their  Aid   and  Favour, 

(3)  For  in  the  long  garment  was  the  whole  world,  »^//rf.  18. 24c 
(4)'Zurit.Hift.  Arragon.  I.  13=  c.  13. 

•thO'^ 
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they  will  foon  bring  their  Arms  thither.    This  Confide- 
ration  prevailed  on  fome  Popes  to  fhew  tiienifelves  more 
addifted  to  Sfain^  the  better  to   keep  trance  within 
Bounds  ;    and  if  at  any  time,  any  one,  induced  by  an 
appearance    of  Good,   or  through  Partiality  or  Self- 
iaterefl:,  and  a  Forgetfulnefs  of  this  Caution,  has  ufed 
Secular  Arms,  and  called  in  the  Aid  of  Foreigners,  he 
has  given   occafion  to  great  Commotions  in  Jtdy  ^  as 
Hiflorians   obferve  ,   in   the  Lives  of   (5)  Vrban  IV. 
who  fent  for  Charles^  Count  of  Anjo^t  and  Provence^  to 
his    Relief,    againil   Aialnfroy^    King  of    both  Sicilies  .- 
Of  Nicholas  III.   who  being   jealous   of  the  Power  of 
King  Charles^  had  recourfe  to  Pctcr^  King  oi  Arraaon : 
Of  Nicholas  IV.  who  entered  into  a  League  with  Alpljonfus 
oi  Anagcn^  againll  King  J^wf  J  ;  Oi  Bom  face  \J\\\.  who 
appealed  to  :T^wf^,  King  oiArraao?j^    and  called  in  the 
AiTillance  oi  Charles  oi  Taloio^  Count  of  Anjoi^^  againfl: 
freflerickj  King  of  Sicily  :    Of  Eugeniiu  IV.  who  lided 
with  the  Faction  of  Anjou^  againft  Ali^honfns^  King  of 
Naples  :  Of  Clement  V.  who  fought  the  Aid  of  VhiUp  of 
l'aloi.6^  againfl  the  Vifcounts  of  Mdan  :  Of  Leo  X.  and 
Clement  W\.  who  made  a  League  with  Fr^;7c/;;r^  King  of 
France^  againfl  Charles  V.  to  throw  the  Spaniards  out  of 
haly.    This  Inconveniency  proceeds  from  the  Weight 
of  the  Apoflolick  See,  it  being  fo  great,  that  the  Scale 
wherein  'tis  put  mufl  neceifariiy  fall  very  much.    It  is 
probable  that  fome  Appearance  of  Good  moved  thofe 
Popes  to  do  thus  ^  but  certainly,  in  fome  of  them,  the 
Effeft  was  far  from  anfvvering  their  Intention. 

But  as  it  is  the  Duty  of  the  Popes  to  endeavour  to 
maintain  Princes  in  Peace  and  Tranquility  •,  fo  ought 
thefe,  out  of  Intereft  (were  there  no  Divine  Obligation 
for  it,  as  there  really  is)  to  have  continually  their  Eyes^ 
like  the  Heliotrope,  upon  that  Sun  of  the  Pope's  Triple- 
Ciovvn,  which  always  fhines,  and  never  fets,  and  to  be 
obedient  to,  and  proted  it.  Hence  Aiphor'fm  V.  King 
of  Arr^.aon  ^  upon    his  Death-bed ,    charged    his  Soil' 

CO  War.  Hift.  Hifp. 

Ferdinand^ 
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Ferdinand^  King  of  Naples^  to  efteem  nothing  beyond 
the  Authority  of  the  Apoflolick  See,  and  the  Favour 
of  the  Popes  ^  and  to  take  care  not  to  difguft  them, 
whatever  Reafon  he  had  on  his  fide  (6).  Impious  or 
Imprudent  Princes  think  it  a  piece  of  Bravery  to  carry 
themfelves  haughtily  towards  the  Popes :  but  fuch  an 
Humility  is  fo  far  from  being  a  Weaknefs,  that  'tis  a 
Religious  Act ;  'tis  no  Difhonour,  but  a  Glory.  The 
molt  fubmiffive  Deferences  paid  them  by  the  greateft 
Princes,  are  but  a  pious  Magnanimity,  that  teaches  Sub- 
jeds  what  Refped  is  to  be  paid  to  all  that  is  Sacred  ^ 
they  beget  not  any  Infamy,  but  rather  an  llniverfal  Ap- 
plaufe.  No  one  condemned  the  Emperor  Conflantine^ 
for  taking  a  low  Seat  in  a  Council  of  Bilhops  (7)  ^  nor 
King  Bgica^  for  prollrating  himfelf  upon  the  Ground, 
in  another  held  at  Toledo  (8).  No  one  ever  fucceeds 
in  oppofing  the  Popes  •,  thofe  are  Qiiarrels  that  never 
have  a  good  end  ?  And  who  can  feparate  the  Interelt 
of  the  Temporal  Prince  from  that  of  the  Head  of  the 
Church  ?  Injury  and  Authority  are  fo  joined,  that  the 
greater  that  is,  the  more  it  derogates  from  this.  The 
Pontifical  Dignity,  when  armed  with  both  the  Temporal 
and  Spiritual  Sword,  withllands  the  greateft  Power. 
It  meets  with  an  unfhaken  Obedience  in  Foreign  King- 
doms •,  and  if  it  once  goes  to  make  War  upon  them, 
the  People's  Piety  grows  cold  ,  and  from  fighting  with 
Arms,  they  come  to  that  of  Books  ^  Allegiance  totters  \ 
and  Religion  being  confounded,  changes  of  Government 
enfue,  and  the  overthrow  of  Kingdoms,  whofe  only 
Bottom  is  the  Reverence  and  Refpeft  of  the  Prieft- 
hood  (9),  which  made  fome  Nations  unite  it  to  the  Regal 
Dignity.  Princes  ought  therefore  to  carry  themfelves 
with  fo  much  Prudence,  as  to  decline,  as  much  as  pof- 
fible,  giving  any  Occafion  of  Diftafte  to  the  Popes ; 
which  they  will  do,  if  they  pay  a  due  Refped  to  the 
Apoftolick  See,  mainr  ini.ig  its  Privileges,  Rights,  and 

*  (<5)  Zurit.  Ann.  de  Arrag  (7J  Eufeb.  in  Vit. Conft.  r8)Chron. 
Reg.  Goth,  (g)  Honor  S  ace  dot  a  fnmimentum  fotemie  afumcbaturf 
Tac.  Hift.  1.  5. 

Immunities 
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Imrnnnities  inviolable,  and  alTerting  their  own  with 
Courage  and  Refoliition,  when  they  interfere  not  with 
them,  without  admitting  any  Innovations  prejudicial  to 
their  own  States,  and  which  tend  not  to  the  Spiritual 
Good  of  their  Subjeds.  When  CharlesV.  went  into 
Italy  to  be  Crown'd,  the  Pope's  Legates  would  oblige 
him  to  take  an  Oath  to  preferve  the  Rights  of  the  Church. 
To  which  heanfwer'd,  That  as  he  would  not  alter  them  y 
fo  77 either  would  he^  on  the  other  fidc^  do  a'/ly  thing  a(rainsi 
the  ConftitHtions  of  the  Empire  :  Which  he  faid,  upon  the 
account  of  the  Fiefs  which  the  Church  pre- 
tended on  Parma  and  PUcentia.       *  King        *  A  Page 

Ferdinand  the  Catholick  was  fo  exact  in  this,      ?'\^  ^'^  ^^'^ 
. ,    ^  •  r       u      r  11       1^  here  omit- 

that  one  may,  in  a  manner,  lay  he  tell     ted  in  the /w- 

into  Ex'cefs  ^  judging  it  not  fit  to  tranfgrefs     Uan. 

the  Limits  of  Rights  and  Privileges  the 

leall  in  the  World  -^  becaufe  when  the  Foot  is  once 

fixed,  it  prefently  defends  the  Place  it  Hands  on,  as  a 

PoflefTion  •,  and  infenfibly  goes  farther,  when,  by  briskly 

oppoimg  its  fir  ft  fteps,  much  greater  LoiTes  might  be 

avoided.     John^  Kin^  oi  Arraaon^  refufed  to  ratifie  the 

Grant  of  the  Archbifhoprick  of  Saragojfa^  made  by  Pope 

Sixtii-s  IV.  to  Cix<\\a2i\A!!fiMDcz.fiich^  becaufe  he  did  not 

Nominate  him,  as  was  then  the  Cuftom  ^  but  caufing  the 

Cardinal's  Goods  and  Revenues  to  be  feized,  and  mif- 

ufing  his  Relations,  forced  him  to  quit  the  Pontificate, 

which  he  afterwards  conferred  upon  his  Nephew  j4l- 

■^ho?7fi'U  (10).    Such  another  Difpute,  a  little  after,  arofe 

upon  the  Subjed  of  the  Church  of  Tarrajfona  ^  which  a 

certain  Temporal  judge  having  been  made  Bifhop  of, 

he  ordered  him  to  leave  itinftantly,  threatning,  if  he 

did  not,  to  drive  him,  and  all  that  belonged  to  him,  out 

of  his  Kingdom.     The  fame  did  his  Son  Ferdinand,  in 

in  the  Biflioprick  q{  Ciienca,  to  which  Pope  5/A:fw  had 

■  collated  RaphaH  Galeot,  a  Relation  of  his  own  (i  i )  :  For 

the  King,  incensed  that  it  fnould  be  given  to  a  Foreigner, 


Cio)  Zur.  Hifl.  Arrag  Mar.  Hul  Hifp.  I.  24,  c.  1$.    (u)  Anton. 
Neb.  Hift.  Hifp.  , 

y  and 
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and  without  his  Nomination,  enjoined  all  the  Spaniards  to 
leave  Rome^  protefting  he  would  call  a  Council  upon  that 
and  fome  other  Matters  ^  and  when  the  Pope  afterwards 
fent  his  Nuncio  into  Spai/?^  he  bid  him  return,  complain- 
ing that  His  Holinefs  did  not  ufe  him  as  fuch  an  obedient 
Son  of  the  Church  deferved,  and  wondred  that  the  Em- 
balTador  fhould  undertake  fuch  a  Commiffion :    But  he 
humbly  making  anfwer,  That  he  would  renounce  the  Pri- 
vileges of  an  EmbafTador,  and  fubmit  wholly  to  His  Ma- 
jefty's  Pleafure  ^  by  this,  and  the  good  Offices  of  the  Car- 
dinal of  Spain,  he  was  admitted,  and  all  the  Differences 
adjufted.     But  unlefs,  for  Self-Prefervation,  or  other- 
wife,  the  Cafe  be  extremely  dangerous,  recourfe  fhould 
not  be  had  to  thefe  Methods  ^  and  it  is  befitting  the  Pa- 
ternal Affedion  of  the  Popes,  not  to  give  Occafion  to 
them,  behaving  themfelves  fo  Courteous  always,  fo  as 
thereby  to  maintain  a  good  Correfpondence  with  Princes : 
For  although  they  have  in  their  Hand,  as  was  faid,  the 
two  Swords  of  Spiritual  and  Temporal  Authority,  yet 
this  ought  to  execute  nothing  but  by  the  Arms  of  Empe- 
rors and  Kings,  as   Proteftors  and  Defenders  of  the 
Church  :  Which  makes  it  (as  Alphonfm  the  Wife  fays"^)' 
offo  much  concernment  forthofetwo  Powers  always  to 
agree,  fo  that  each  may  help  the  other,  when  Occafion 
requires.     I  doubt  not  but  all  thofe  whom  God  hath 
placed  in  this  High  Station,  have  this  Care  deeply  rooted 
in  their  Hearts;  but  yet  it  is  often-times  perplexed  by 
the  Courtiers  of  Rome,  whofe  only  buiinefs  is  to  fow 
Difcords  •,  as  alfo  by  the  Ambition  of  fome  Minilters, 
who  think  to  wind  themfelves  into  the  Favour  of  the 
Popes,  and  to  procure  the  belt  Preferments  by  their  In- 
dependency on  Princes,  and  by  the  Averfion  they  bear 
them,  always  inventing  Pretences  to  rejeft  their  Petitions, 
and  taking  all  occafions  of  Affronting  their  Embaffadors  \ 
and  who,  to  appear  Stout,  fuggefb  violent  Counfels, 
under  colour  of  Religion  and  Zeal  :   all  which  ruine 
the  good  Underltanding  of  the  Popes  and  Temporal 

*  In  Proem,  p.  2. 

Princes, 
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Princes,  to  the  great  prejudice  of  the  Chrilliaa  Com-' 
monwealth,  and  chills  the  Veins  of  Piety,  for  want  of 
Love,  the  Artery  that  cherifhes  them,  and  maintains 
their  warmth. 


EMBLEM    XCW 


I 


I 


THE  Ifthmus  maintains  It  felf  between  the  Force 
and  Power  of  two  contrary  Seas,  as  their  com- 
mon Arbiter,  not  enclining  more  to  this  thai;i 
that :  Hence,  what  one  takes  from  it,  the  other  reltores 
again  •,  and  by  the  conflid  of  both,  it  is  preferved  en-* 
tire  *,  for  if  the  Waves  of  either  fliould  once  fvvell  and 
overflow  the  whole  Trad  of  Ground^  they  v/ould  fpoil 

V  2  i%s, 
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its  jnrifcliclion,  and  it  would  be  no  loiiger  an  Ifthmus. 
This  Neutrality  betwixt  two  great  Powers  fuppoited, 
for  a  long  time,  Feter  Ruiz.  dfAT^agra  in  his  Govern- 
ment QiAlbarraeln^  fituate  on  the  Frontiers  of  Ca^lle 
and  Arragon  (i)  ^  for  each  of  tbefe  Kings  took  care 
not  to  let  it  be  opprefs'd  by  the  other,  and  thofe  Emu- 
lations kept  the  Freedom  of  that  little  State  untouched. 
By  this  the  Dukes  of  Sa'voy  may  fee  how  much  it  is  their 
Intereft  to  ftand  Neuter  between  the  two  Crowns  of 
France  and  Spaln^  and  to  keep  in  their  Hands  the  free 
Difpofal  of  the  PaOes  into  haly  by  the  Alvs^  as  a  thing 
whereon  their  Grandeur,  4:heir  Confervation,  and  the 
Neceffity  of  their  Friend  fhip,  entirely  depends  \  it  high- 
ly concerning  each  of  thefe  Crowns  not  to  let  them  be 
fiibdued  by  the  other.  Hence  the  Spaniards  have  fo 
often  marched  to  the  Aid  o{  Charles  Emanud^  and  re- 
covered fuch  Places  as  the  French  had  taken  from  him. 
I  know  only  one  Cafe  wherein  it  is  better  that  thefe 
Princes  break  this  Neutrality,  and  fide  with  one  of  the 
two  Crowns,  and  tliat  is,  when  the  other  attempts  the 
Conquefl  of  their  Dominions,  particularly  that  of  Frarxe  : 
For  if  once  the  Fretuh  fliould  drive  the  Sf^x?i:ards  out  of 
Italy^  they  would  become  fo  powerful  (confideiing  they 
have  already  extended  their  Dominions  from  the  very 
ntmoft  Limits  of  the  Ocean,  as  far  as  the  Mediterranean^ 
through  Calabria')  that  over-running  the  States  of  Savoy 
and  Piedmont^  they  mult  of  neceffity  either  unite  them  to 
the  Crown  of  France^ox  burthen  them  with  an  intolerable 
Slavery,  which  the  whole  Body  of  Italy  would  foon  feel 
the  Eflects'of,  without  hopes  of  redeeming  their  Liberty 
again  •,  and  for  Sj^arn  ever  to  retrieve  their  Lodes,  or 
balance  their  Forces,  would  be  extremely  difficult, 
confidering  the  vaft  diltance  between  them  too.  This 
Danger  the  Republick  of  Venice^  with  a  great  deal  of 
*  Prudence,  weighed,  when  feeing  CW/fj  the  Eighth's 
Power  encreafe  in  haiy^  they  ftruck  up  that  which  was 
called  the  Holy  League.    From  that  time,  one  may  fay, 

Ci;  Mar.  Hid.  Hifp.  1.  ii.  c.  i$. 

Divine    ; 
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Divine  Providence  began  to  contrive  the  Security  and 
Prefervation  of  the  Apoftolick  Chair,  and  of  Reli.iiion, 
and  to  prevent  its  falling  under  the  Tyranny  of  the 
Turk,  or  being  infected  with  the  Hereiies,  then  taking 
root  mGer ma-fiy  -^  advanced  the  Greatnefs  of  the  Houfe 
oi  Aiiflria^  and  eftablifi-iM  tho.  Spanij})  Monarchy  in  the 
States  o{  Nafles^  Sicily^  mvX  Af.hin^  that /^-^/y  might  have 
a  Catholick  Prince  to  defend  it  on  all  fides  :  And  to 
rellrain  the  Power  of  S/j^^/V,  and  make  it  content  with 
the  Rights  of  Succeflion,  Fiefs,  and  Arms,  it  raifed  it 
a  Rival  in  the  Perfon  of  the  Kin.g;  of  France^  to  lay  its 
Kings  under  a  neceflity  for  their  Prefervation  of  gaining 
the  Love  and  Good-will  of  their  Subjefts,  and  the  Efteem 
of  other  Princes,  by  maintaining  Juftice  among  them, 
with  thefe  Peace,  without  giving  the  lealt  Occaiion  to 
War,  which  always  hazards  the  Rights  andDclignsof 
the  moll  Powerful. 

Thi§  Advantage  which  Italy  reaps  from  the  Power 
of  Spaif?^  is,  by  fome,  uniuftly  traduced  as  a  Yoke  of 
Slavery  ^  when,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  the  only  Inftru- 
ment  of  its  Repofe,  of  its  Liberty  and  Religion  :  The 
Millake  proceeds  from  tlieir  not  well  knowing  the  Im- 
portance of  this  Counterpoife.  A  Perfon,  ignorant  in 
Navigation,  feeing  the  Bottom  of  a  Ship  filled  vv'ith  Sand 
and  Stones,  thinks  it  carries  the  Caufe  of  its  Wreck  in  this 
Weight :  v;hercas  they  who  are  acquainted  with  Sea- 
Aftairs,  know,  that  without  this  Ballalt,  the  Lightnefs  of 
the  Ship  could  never  fubfill:  long  againft  the  Agitation  of 
the  Waves.  Nkefhorm^  fpeaking  of  this  iyScjH.'l^briMm 
between  two  Crov^ns,  looks  on  it  as  a  Common  Advantage 
to  the  Subjects  of  both  Kingdoms,  when  he  fays,  ''^  That 
*^  he  could  not  enough  admire  the  infcrutable  Wifdom 
*'  of  God,  who  makes  two  diredly  oppofite  Means  tend 
**■  to  the  fame  End  ^  as  when  he  would  keep  tv^o  Powers 
*-^  at  variance,  without  however  fubjeding  the  one  to 
'•  the  other,  he  either  gives  to  both  Commanders, 
"  whofe  Capacity  and  Courage  difcover  the  Artifices, 
*'  and  opDofe  the  Attempts  of  the  adverfe  Party,  which 
"  makes  for  the  Liberty  of  the  Subjeds  of  both  Sides  \ 

Y  3  ''  or 
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"  or  elfe  fets  over  them  Men  fo  fenfelefs  and  cowardly, 
''  that  they  undertake  nothing  conliderable  one  againft 
^'  another,  but  leave  the  Limits  of  the  Kingdom  as  they 
*'  found  them  (2).  For  the  fame  ends,  Divine  Pro- 
vidence has  parted  the  Forces  of  the  French  and  Spanijh 
Kings,  by  interpofmg  the  high  Walls  of  the  yllps^  left 
Propinquity  ofTerritories,  or  Eafinefs  of  PafTage,  (hould 
be  a  Temptation  to  War,  and  favour  the  French  moft. 
If  that  Nation  Ihould  have  thefe  Doors  fo  often  open. 
It  has  ftill,  for  greater  Security,  given  the  Keys  of  them 
to  the  Duke  of  5^'z/o)',  an /f<^//^«  Prince ,  who  having  his 
States  between  thofe  two  Kingdoms,  can  lock  or  leave 
them  open,  according  as  the  Publick  Good  requires. 
This  Divine  Difpofition  Pope  Clement  VIII.  was  fenfible 
of,  and  with  lingular  Prudence  procured  the  State 
of  Sal/tz.z.es    to   fall    into  the    Duke  of 

n^^y^^V^  ^     5^wy's  Hands.      ^  This  was  a  very  an- 
Page  and  an        ■     ■{  n^  ^    -Kt     >  1  •  1     ^>  ;      r 

half  omitted  ^^^"^  State-Maxim  •,  on  which  Mfhonjm^ 
mt\\tFrenc}h  King  of  Naples^  grounded  ills  Advice  to 
the  Duke  of  Alii  an  ^  not  to  deliver  up  Afti 
to  Lervis  the  Dauphin  :  For  (  faid  he  )  it  is  not  jar  the 
^oodofltaly^  that  the  Yl'cnch  ff rive  to ^et  footing  there^  hnt 
to  bring  it  under  their  Sz-ibjefiion^  as  was  attempted  in  the 
Genoefe  Expedition.  That  Italian  Prince  penetrated  not 
the  force  of  this  Counfel,  who  advifed  the  prefent  French 
King,  by  making  himfelf  Mafler  of  Pig-nerol^  to  get 
firm  footing  on  the  u4lps  •,  deceived  probably  (  unlefs  it 
were  Malice)  by  the  appearing  Conveniency  of  having 
the  French  ready  againft  any  Attacks,  of  the  Spaniards  • 
sot  confidering,  thatby  the  fear  of  a. future  War,  which 
jnight  perhaps  never  have  really  happen'd,  a  prefent 
and  molt  certain  one  is  kindled,  upon  the  admifiion  of 

(2)  Mirnri  m'lhi  fubit  impirvejiigabilem  Dei  f^piemiam,  qui  plani^ 
fc-ntra/u  una  fine  coriclufit.  Nam  cum  duAS  adierfarias  poteftates  iwcr  fe 
loraniittereji.ituit,  77:c  alteram  aheri  fiibiicire^  am  inMiii  &  viitu'e  f-ra- 
Ji.mtes  iitrhi:{ue  pjiti  moderatnes  Jrxficit,  ut  alter  ahai'M  coafilia  <iy 
fonatus  vcrtxt,  C?  iitrinqus  fuhditonm  libertxti  coiifuJatur,  aut  utrcfyue 
hebstcs  ((^  imbeHes  deligir,  ut  muter  alteriim  tefiture,  (fy'f'pf^  (quod  aiunt) 
^f^jllfic  Aude&t^  viterefqHe  re^mrm  limtes  conveUere.  Niceph. 

the 
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the  French  into  Italy  ^  it  being  impoflible  for  Peace  to  be 
preferved  in  any  one  Province  betwixt  two  Nations  fo 
oppofite  and  difagreeing  :  Nor  were  Italy  like  to  reap 
any  other  Benefit  from  it  than  this.  That  it  would 
nourifh  a  Serpent  in  its  Bofom,  whofe  poifonous  Sting 
would  certainly  afterwards  envenom  it.     Befides  that 
the  French^  even  when  within  their  own  Limits,  on  the 
other  fide  of  the  Alps^  are  always  near  enough  to  march 
into  Italy^  when  called,  nor  is  it  necefTary  that  they  be 
fo  near  as  to  have  the  PafTage  at  their  Command.    Be- 
fides, were  the  French  fo  modefl,  fo  void  of  Ambition, 
as  to  confine  therafelves  there,  and  not  move  but  when 
called  upon  j  yet  who  doubts  but  upon  fuch  an  Occafion 
they  would  widely  tranfgrefs  the  Bounds  of  Proteflion  j 
as  Lewis  Sforza^  Caflruchio  Caftrocani^  and  feveral  Others, 
have  adually  experienc'd,   who  fought  their  Aid  with 
no  other  Advantage,  than  that  the  fame  befell  them 
(  as  it  doss  feme  at  this  day  )  which  Tacltm  relates  to 
have  happened  to  the  Freccmini^  who,  while  they  agreed 
among  thcmfelves,  valued  not  the  Farthiam  •  but  upon 
their  falling  into  DilTentions,  while  each  called  in  Aid 
againfl  his  Rival,   the  Perfon   invited    by  one  Party 
conquered  both  (3).      Now  if  that  Power  might  be 
brought  into  Flgncrol^  fo  as  to  be  wholly  at  the  Difpofal 
of  Italy^  eithei^to  call  it  in,  or  fend  it  out  of  its  Ter- 
ritories, as  Occafion  (hould  require,  there  had  then  been 
fome  Reafon  in  the  Policy,  fome  colour  of  Zeal  for  the 
Publick  Good,  in  this  Counfel :  But  now,  in  a  time  the 
mofl  improper  in  the  World,   to  place  it  within  the 
very  Gates  of  Italy ,  to  enter  them  upon  every  Motion 
of  Ambition  or  Levity,  and  that  Fear  of  it  might  keep 
the  Spaniards  continually  upon  their  Guard,  and  Occafion 
be  given  to  other  Princes  to  take  up  Arms,  and  a  Storm 
of  Wars  be  raifed  never  to  be  calmed,  was  fo  far  from 
being  good  Counfel,  that  it  was  the  rankefl  Treafon, 

(3)  giuotles  Concordes  agunty  fpemittir  Parthtu  •,  ubi  dijjenfere,  dum 
fbi  (iui[t{ue  contrx  xmuhs  fubfidium  vacant,  accitus  in  partsm  adverfum 
mnes  vilefdt.   Tac.  Annal.  1.  6. 

Y  4  being. 
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being,  in  plain  terms,  no  other  than  expofing  it  to  the 
Power  of  France^  and  wrefling  that  out  of  the  Italian 
Prince's  Hand,  which  he  had  over  the  j4lps^  for  the 
Common  Good  of  All. 

In  the  other  Potentates  of  Itafy^  which  are  not  fitnate 
between  thofe  two  Crowns,  this  Reafon  ot  Neutrality 
has  not  the  fame  force  ^  for  when  once  War  is  brought 
into  Italy^  they  cannot  but  fall  a  Prey  to  the  Conqueror, 
without  having  obliged  either  Party  •,  as  the  Conful 
Quhietiiis  faid  to  the  <t/Etolians^  to  perfuade  them  to  de- 
clare for  the  Romans^  in  the  War  againil  Annoclms  ^ 
and  as  the  Florentines  found,  when  refuting  to  join  with 
the  King  oiArragon^  they  flood  Neuter  ^  thereby  lofing 
the  Favour  of  the  French  King,  without  appealing  the 
Anger  of  the  Pope  (4).  Neutrality  neither  makes  Friends^ 
nor  removes  Enemies  (5).  Hence-<4//'/:7«'/*?/^.f,King  o{ Naples^ 
faid  of  the  Sienois^  who  thinking  to  fave  themfelves  by 
Neutrality,  were  ruin'd,  "  That  the  fame  happened  to 
"  them,  which  ufually  does  to  one  who  lodges  in  the 
"  middle  of  anHoufe,  whom  they  below  fill  with  Smoke, 
''  thofe  above  pour  Water  down  upon  him. "  What 
did  not  the  Thebans  fuffer,  by  being  Neutral,  when 
Xerxes  invaded  Greece  ?  While  Lewps  XI.  of  France 
continued  ^o^  he  never  had  Peace  with  any  Prince  (6). 
■^  Let  not  the  Prince  be  deceived,  in  imagining  this 
Neutrality  to  be  the  belt  means  to  balance 
*  This  wbole  tjig  forces  of  Spain  and  Fra?jce  ;  for  cer- 
Paragraph  IS  ^^j  j  ^|^^^g  ^^  ^^  }^^  j-^j^^^  Decla- 
onuttcd  m  the  •         -      u   1    ir     r  ^u     r  ^  ^u   *. 

irench.  ration  m  behalf  of  the  former,  not  that 

it  may  enlarge  its  Territories,  or  make 
an  Inrode  into  France^  but  that  it  may  maintain  what  it 
is  already  polfeffed  of,  and  the  Fre?2ch  be  kept  within 
their  Kiagdom,  and  not  by  any  Neutrality  or  Affection 
be  invited  out.  And  this  is  fo  certain,  that  the  very 
Declaration  of  Favoijr,  without  any  other  Publick  De- 

.  (4)  Sijippe  fine  dign'itate  pramium  viBoris  eritis.  Liv.  l.j'J .  (5  )  ^'^''• 
tralitJis  Jitq^ue  amicos  parity  neque  inimjcos  toUit.  PoI}b.  (<5)  Phii. 
de  Comin. 
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monllrations,  poifes  thefe  Scales,  and  is  a  fufficient  Ar- 
gument of  War.  Italy  can  never  bear  two  Faclions  that 
llrive  to  raife  their  Fortunes  by  the  Contention  of  both 
Crowns  within  its  Bowels.  This  Charles  V.  was  fenlible 
of,  when,  to  reftore  Peace  to  haly^  he  deftroyed  them, 
and  new-modelled  the  Republick  of  Fiorc-ncc^  which  at 
that  Time  encouraged  them  •,  for  one  of  the  two  Balances 
oi  France  ov  Spa.'n^  never  fo  little  over-loaded,  turned 
the  Scale  of  Peace,  which  conlifts  in  keeping  them  even. 
Upon  the  knowledge  of  this  Truth,  all  prudent  Princes 
and  Commonwealths  have  fhewed  themfelves  more  ad- 
dicted to  Spain^  to  add  fome  Weight  to  it^  and  that  by 
fetling  a  more  perfect  <iy£qH':l'b-rii4m^  they,  with  their 
States,  might  enjoy  a  happy  Tranquility  ;,  and  if  at  any 
time  any  one  has  difordered  it,  by  efpoufuig  the  contrary 
Party,  he  has  been  the  Occalion  of  great  Troubles,  and 
promoted  the  Ruine  of  Italy. 

Glory,  that  conilant  attendant  of  Ambition,  prompts 
fome  Italia-fis  to  think  it  would  be  more  advantageous 
for  them  to  unite  againd  both  Crow^ns,  and  have  no 
other  Mailers  but  themfelves,  either  by  dividing  them- 
felves into  Republicks,  or  fetting  up  one  Head.  Thoughts 
more  for  Talk,  than  Effed,  confidering  tiie  prefent 
Condition  of  Itdy  •  for  either  this  Sovereign  muft  be 
the  Pope,  or  fome  other.  If  the  Pope,  there  want  not 
very  many  plaufible  Reafons  to  fhew  the  impoffibility 
of  maintaining  a  Spiritual  Monarchy  changed  into  a 
Temporal  one  under  an  Eledive  Prince  (efpecially  if 
he  be  of  a  declining  Age,  as  generally  all  the  Popes  are) 
verfed  only  in  Arts  of  Peace,  and  Ecclefiallical  Tran- 
quility, wholly  employed  in  Spiritual  Affairs,  and  fur- 
rounded  with  Nephews  and  Relations,  who,  fhould 
they  not  require  to  fecure  to  themfelves  the  SuccefFion 
of  their  States,  will  be  fure  to  fhare  them  by  Invelfitures. 
Befides,  it  being  the  Interefl  of  Chriftendom,  that  the 
Popes  be  the  Common  Fathers  of  all  its  Members,  and 
not  have  any  Differences  with  other  Princes,  they  will 
hereby  be  engaged  in  perpetual  Qiiarrels  with  thofe  two 
Crowns  j  which,  on  account  of  the  Claims  each  lay  to 
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the  Dutchy  of  Milm^  and  the  Kingdoms  of  Naples  and 
Sicily^  will  foon  fall  upon  the  Apoltolick  See ,  whether 
joined  by  fomeCompad  to  divide  the  Gonquefts  of  thefe 
States,  or  feparately,  one  breaking  into  Italy  through 
the  Milanese ^  the  other  through  Naples^  with  the 
Danger  too  of  one  of  them  calling  in  the  Aid  of  the 
Germans^  or  the  Turk^  who  would  afterwards  fix  in 
Italy. 

But  fuppofe  any  Perfon  were  created  King  of  all  Italy^ 
yet  ftill  the  fame  Inconveniencies  would  remain  ^  nay, 
another  much  greater  would  arife  from  hence  ^  that  to 
form  a  Monarchy,  this  King  mull  neceflarily  make 
other  Princes  fubjed  to  him,  and  ftrip  the  Pope  of  his 
Empire :  For  fiiould  he  leave  them  in  the  fame  Gon« 
dition  they  are  at  prefent,  (though  it  were  under  fome 
acknowledgment  of  Homage,  or  in  Alliance)  he  could 
never  fupport  himfelf  ^  befides  that  thus  Italy  would 
iofe  that  Spiritual  Empire,  which  renders  it  no  lefs  Illu- 
llrious  than  heretofore  the  Roman  did ,  and  being  de- 
prived of  its  Liberty,  would  be  brought  to  a  kind  of 
Tyrannical  Confufion. 

There  is  yet  lefs  probability  of  Italy\  continuing  in 
Peace,  under  feveral  Native  Princes ,  for  they  can  never 
agree  fo  uniformly  as  to  unite  againfl;  the  two  Crowns, 
but  will  rather  ruine  one  another  by  Inteftine  Wars,  as 
it  happened  in  former  Ages ;  the  Italian  Nation  being  of 
fo  lofty  a  Genius,  that  it  fcorns  a  Aledium  ^  either  it  mult 
abfolutely  Govern  or  Obey. 

From  all  which,  it  appears,  how  neceffary  fome 
Foreign  Power  is  to  Italy  ^  which,  oppofed  to  all  others, 
neither  fuffers  Wars  between  its  Princes,  nor  allows 
them  to  make  ufe  of  Foreign  Arms  ^  which  is  the  reafon, 
that  fnice  it  was  united  with  the  Grown  of  Spain^  it  has 
always  enjoy'd  a  perfect  and  continual  Peace. 

The  Advantage  therefore  that  attends  that  nccefiity  of 
joining  it  felf  to  one  of  the  two  Growns,  may  prevail 
upon  the  Italian  Nation  to  conform  to  the  prefent  State, 
efpccially  fince  if  there  Ihould  happen  any  Alteration  in 
MUn^  NaiAes  and  Sicily^  it  could  not  but  give  a  great 

Difturbance 
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Diftiirbance  to  other  Governments :  For  no  New  Forms 
are  introduced  without  the  corruption  of  others  \  and 
feeing  one  of  the  two  Nations  muft  be  incorporated 
with  Italy^  the  Sp/imjlj  has  m.oft  Reafon  for  it,  they  lying 
both  under  the  fame  Climate,  which  renders  them  more 
alike  in  Firmnefs  of  Religion,  Obfervance  of  Juftice, 
Gravity  of  Adions,  Fidelity  to  their  Princes,  Conftancy  in 
their  Promifes  and  Publick  Faith,  in  Moderation  of  Mind, 
and,  briefly,  in  all  other  Cuftom.s  and  Manners  ^  and 
befides,  becaufe  the  King  of  Spain  governs  not  in  Italy 
as  a  Stranger,  but  as  an  Italian  Prince,  who  aims  at  no- 
thing more  there,  than  to  maintain  what  he  juftly  pbf- 
felTes,  llnce  he  can,  with  much  more  Advantage  to  his 
States,  extend  his  Monarchy  over  the  vaft  Countries 
of  Africa.  This  Maxim  Ferdinand  the  Catholick  left  to 
his  Succeffors,  in  generoufly  refufing  the  Offer  of  the 
Title  of  Emperor  of  Italy ^  faying,  Tljat  he  de fired  nothing 
but  what  of  Xl<rht  helonaed  to  hlm^  and  that  it  was  not  his 
def^n  to  dlfmember  the  Imperial  Dignity.  This  Truth  is 
fufRciently  attefled  by  the  Reftitutions  the  King  of  Spain 
has  made  of  feveral  Places,  without  making  ufe  of  any 
Law  of  Arms,  or  demanding  Satisfadion  for  Charges 
and  Damage ,  or  taking  up  Arms  but  upon  neceffity, 
either  for  his  own  defence,  or  that  of  another,  as  the 
Dukes  of  Mantua  have  experienc'd  \  and  if  he  has  at 
any  time  made  War  upon  the  Duke  of  A''(?^'(frJ,  it  was 
not,  as  Malice  would  inlinuate,  to  make  himfelf  Mafter 
of  Cafal^  but  to  put  it  in  the  Power  of  the  Emperor  to 
do  Juftice  to  thofe  who  laid  Pretenfions  to  thefe  States. 
For  the  Duke  oiNevcrs  having  implored,  by  theMarquefs 
of  Mh-cbaan^  His  Majeily's  Proteclion  and  Confent  to 
the  Marriage  of  his  Son,  the  Duke  of  Retel^  with  the 
Princefsyl^^?;)',  obtained  both  :  But  after  the  Conclnfion  of 
this  Matter,  Advice  was  brought  to  A^adrid^  That  by  the 
under-hand  Practices  of  Count  d^Eflrlae^  the  Wedding 
was  already  celebrated ,  Vincent^  Duke  of  Mantua^  being 
at  the  point  of  Death,  without  the  King's  knowledge, 
direftly  againft  the  Agreement  between  him  and  the 
Puke  5  which  was  the  reafon  that  this  Novelty,  which 
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appeared  to  fome  a  kind  of  Slight  and  Dillnifl:,  deferred 
firll  the  execution  of  the  Protedion,  and  gave  after- 
wards place  to  frefh  Deliberations  ^  wherein  it  was  re- 
folved,  That  without  any  Notice  taken  of  all  this,  the 
Favour  promifed,  fhould  remain  in  full  force,  and 
One  be  lent  to  give  the  Married  Couple  Joy.  But  as 
Divine  Providence  had  determined  the  Deftrudion  of 
the  City  and  Houfe  of  Mantua^  for  the  Vices  of  its 
Princes,  and  their  Violation  of  fo  many  Marriages,  it 
direded  all  Events  to  that  end  \  and  accordingly,  for 
this  Reafon,  while  thefe  Things  palfed  in  S^aln^  Car-^ 
dipal  RkhUeu^  a  fworn  Enemy  to  the  Duke  of  Never s^ 
brought  it  about,  that  the  Duke  of  Savoy ^  aflifled  by  his 
Mailer,  denounced  War  againft  him,  to  get  what  he 
laid  claim  to  in  Alontfcrrat.  But  the  Duke  fmelling  this 
to  be  nothing  but  a  Pretence,  under  which  to  bring  the 
Ircnch  Arms  into  Italy  ^  and  by  the  Ruine  of  both 
Dukes,  to  encreafe  the  Grandeur  of  Fra-nce^  difcover'd 
the  whole  Intrigue  to  Gor.jalvo  of  Cordona^  Governor  of 
Mil&n^  promiling  to  defert  the  French^  if  he  would  alTiIt 
him.  Gonfalvo  defired  Time  to  confider,  and  fend 
Advice  of  it  t'lto  S^ain  \  and  feeing  the  Duke  make  fome 
difficulty  to  grant  it  ^  and  that  if  he  did  not  fuccour 
him,  the  Doors  of  the  Al^s  would  be  open  to  the 
Frerich^  he,  of  his  own  head,  agreed  with  the  Duke, 
hoping  to  make  hirafelf  Mafter  of  Ca[al^  by  the  means 
of  Efpadln^  vv' hereby  (  as  himfelf  wrote  to  His  Majelty  ) 
the  Emperor  might  with  much  more  eafe  determine  the 
C«^ntrove riles  on  foot  in  A'lontferrat  and  Aiamua  ;  aRefo- 
iutiop  which  obliged  His  Majefty  to  fufpend  a  fecond  time 
the  execution  of  the  Protection  promifed,  though  con- 
trary to  his  Defign  of  procuring  the  Peace  of  Italy  •, 
peverthelefs,  to  maintain  that,  and  cut  off  all  Occafioq 
of  Jealouhe,  he  gave  Order  to  Go;-:falvo  oiCorcloua^  That 
if,  as  was  fuppofed,  he  was  already  poITelfed  of  Cafil^ 
he  fhould  keep  it  in  the  Name  of  the  Emperor,  the  true 
Mailer  of  it,  at  the  fame  time  difpatching  Letteis  .to 
liim  to  that  effed,  to  convey,  in  that  cafe,  to  His  \m-^ 
perial  Majefty.    But  the  Treaty  with  Effjjln  not  fuc- 

ceeding. 
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ceeding,  Confaho^  without  any  Order  from  His  Ma^ 
jelly,  inverted  Cafal-^  which  was  the  Occafion  of  the 
King  of  France's  Journey  to  Sii[a^  and  of  Sfa,'in\  being 
nnexpeftedly  engaged  in  the  War,  after  having  pub- 
lickly  protefted  that  thofe  Forces  were  only  Auxi- 
liaries to  the  Emperor,  to  the  end  the  Rights  of  the 
Pretenders  upon  Montferrat  and  Mantua  might  be 
decided  by  way  of  Jullice  ;  nor  would  Gonfalvo  accept 
of  the  Term  offered  him  by  the  Duke  of  Nevers^  of 
rafing  Cnfal^  left  any  fhould  think  His  Majefty  engaged 
inthefe  Commotions  more  out  of  private  Interefl,  than 
for  the  fake  of  the  Publick  Quiet.  This  is  the  very 
Truth  of  the  Matter ,  which  fo  many  have  unjuflly 
exclaim'd  againfl,  fo  few  really  known. 

Let  the  Prince  therefore  and  Republick  of  Italy  lay 
afide  the  empty  Shadows  of  Jealoulies,  alTuring  them^ 
felves  that  S^ain  aims  at  nothing  more  than  to  keep  up 
its  Grandeur  amongfl  them,  not  to  encreafe  it  ^  and  let 
them  give  place  to  this  true  piece  of  Policy,  if  they  defire 
the  Peace  of  A^i/y  .•  for  thefe  imaginary  Emulations  tend 
to  no  other  end,  but  to  promote  its  Dif:iuiet ;  there 
being  no  War  but  what  proceeds  either  from  the  Ambi- 
tion of  a  powerful  Monarch,  or  the  Apprehenfions  of 
an  inferiour  Prince. 
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Vlftory  in  juft  Wars,  aims  at  no  other  end  but 
Peace  :  Hence  that  is  the  molt  Glorious,  which 
is  obtained  with  leaft  Damage,  and  moi'e  by- 
Stratagem  than  Force,  which  was  leaft  covered  with 
Duft  and  Blood  j  which  Horace  calls, 

,.  Ddcisfme  fulvere  palma  :     ^ 

Lawrels  with  Eafe  obtain'd,  fmell  always  fweet.  !i 


(C 


The  Romans^  for  bloody  Victories,  facrificed  a  Cock  ; 
and  an  Oxe,  for  thofe  got  by  Stratagem.    If  by  Wit  and 


*  Horats 
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Underftanding  we  are  like  God,  but  have  Force  in  com- 
mon with  Brutes,  undoubtedly  there  is  more  Glory  ia 
conquering  with  the  former  than  the  latter.    Tiber ii^ 
was  better  pleas'd  in  having  quieted  the  Empire  by  Pru- 
dence, than  if  he  had  done  it  by  the  Sword  (i)  :    And 
uigricola  looked  on  it  as  Glorious  to  vanquifli  the  Britaijis 
i^ithout  the  lofs  of  Roman  Blood  (2).     If  Vidory  pro- 
pofes  the  Prefervation  and  Encreafe  of  the  Common- 
wealth, it  will  fucceed  much  better  by  Policy  or  Nego- 
tiation, than  by  Arms.    The  Life  of  one  Citizen  is  of 
more  account  than  the  Death  of  many  Enemies.  Whence 
Scipo  the  African  ufed  to  fay.  That  be  had  rather  fave 
one  Citiz.en^  than  conquer  a  thoufand  Enemies  :  A  Sentence 
which  afterwards  the  Emperor  A'larcus  Antoninus  Pins 
took  for  his  Device.    For  to  conquer  an  Enemy  is  the 
Work  of  a  General  •,  to    fave  a  Citizen,  that  of  a 
Patriot,     f^itellim  confidered  not  this,  v-hen  having  de- 
fended Otho^  he  faid,  in  palling  among  the  dead  Bodies, 
The  fmell  of  dead  Enemies  is  fweet^  but  that  of  Citizens  yet 
fwecter.  A  barbarous  Saying,  unworthy  even  of  a  Vulture. 
A  quite  different  Compaflion  was  feen  in  Himilcon^  who 
having  obtained  confiderable  Vidories  in  Sicily^  becaufe 
he  had  loll  molt  of  his  Men  by  Sicknelles  which  feized 
the  Army  in  their  Camp,    entered  Carthage^  not   in 
Triumph,  but  in  Mournmg,  and  the  Habit  of  a  Slave, 
and  going  ftrait  to  his  Qiiarters,  killed  himfelf,  without 
fpeaking  a  word  to  any.     Cruel  Victory  feems  to  be 
more  the  Heat  of  Revenge,than  Effed  of  Courage  ^  it  has 
more  of  Fiercenefs  than  Reafon  in  it.      When  Lewis  XIL 
King  of  France^  received  News,   that  his  Army  had 
gotten  the  better  in  the  Battel  of  Ravenna^  though  with 
the  lofs  of  all  his  Officers,  and  the  belt  part  of  his 
Soldiers  ^  Would  to  God  (  faid  he,  lighing  )  /  had  loli  the 
JDay^  and  my  brave  Captains  were  now  alive  !    May  fuch 
ViEiories  as  thcfs  be  for  my  Enemies^  wherein  the  Conquered 
is  Conqueror^  and  the  Vi^lor  vanqui^ud.     For  this  Reafon, 

(1)  Latiore  Tiberio^  fiia  pacem  fapiemii  firTr,averat^  quirn  Ji  Lrllum 
per  acies  co?ifecijJet,  Tac.  Annal.  I.  2.  (2)  Ingens  vi^ori-9  decu 
(itra  R^mmum  fangMincm  kllanttj    Id,  in  Vit.  Agric. 
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the  moil:  prudent  Commanders  decline  Engagements  and 
Attacks  as  much  as  pofllble  •,  and  value  themfelves  more 
upon  obliging  the  Enemy  to  yield,  than  upon  fub- 
duing  him  by  Force  (3).  The  Great  Captain  received 
Gajeta  by  Surrender  :  and  fome  thinking  he  had  better, 
lince  he  was  now  Mailer  of  the  Field,  have  Ilormed  it, 
and  taken  the  Officers,  with  the  Garrifon,  Prifoners,  to 
prevent  any  mifchief  they  might  do,  if  let  go  -^  he  an- 
fwered.  It  would  have  coB  more  in  Powder  and  Ball  than 
the  Danger  would  have  been  worth.  It  is  a  generous  Valour 
that  brings  the  Enemy  to  a  Surrender  without  Blood- 
ihed,  and  a  happy  War  that  is  ended  by  Mercy  and 
Pardon  (4).  Valour  is  for  the  Enemy,  but  Mercy  for 
the  Captive  (5).  This  Generofity  of  Mind  is  very 
rare  now-a-days,  when  War  is  undertaken  more  to 
fatisfie  Paflion,  than  to  exert  Valour,  more  for  Devalta- 
tion  than  Conquell.  It  is  called  Feace^  to  reduce  Cities 
into  Alhes,  and  Countries  into  Defarts  (6),  to  lay  wafte 
and  burn  up  Fields,  as  we  fee  in  Germany  and  Burmndy. 
What  a  barbarous  Cruelty,  how  inconfiftent  with  Hu- 
mane Reafon  is  it  thus  to  wage  War  with  Nature  her 
felf,  and  take  from  her  thofe  Means  wherewith  Jhe 
nourilhes  and  fupports  us  ?  The  Holy  Scriptures  forbid 
even  the  Trees  that  grow  near  befieged  Cities  to  be  cut 
down,  becaufe  they  are  Wood,  not  Men,  and  fo  can- 
not encreafe  the  Enemy's  Number  (7).  To  that  degree 
does  God  abhorr  Blood  fpilt  in  War,  that  though  he 
had  made  his  People  take  up  Arms  againfl  the  Midianites^ 
yet  he  afterwards  enjoined.  That  whofoever  had  killed 
any  Perfon,  or  touched  any  Slain,  Ihould  purifie  himfelf 

C^)  Dure  in  di(crimcn  k^iones  baud  imperatorium  ratm^  Tac.  Annal. 
lib.  2.  (i\)  BeiJornm  e^rexios  fin:^,  qmties  ij^nofcendi  mnfi^atur^  Tac. 
Annal-  1.  12.  ("5)  §iuar.ta  perjiracu  in  hi^em  tanta  bewfcentia  ad- 
verfus  fuppJices   utendum^    Id    ibid.  (oj  Vhi  folitudinern  faciunt 

paeern  appeUunt^  Tac.  in  V'c  Agric-  ('j)  When  thou  (halt  befiege 
a  city  a  long  time,  in  making  waragainfi:  it  to  take  it,  thou  (halt  not 
deflroy  the  trees  thereof,  by  foxing  an  axe  againft  them  :  for  t'  ou 
mayeft  e^t  of  them,  and  thou  (halt  not  cut  them  down  (  for  the  tree 
of  the  field  is  man's  life)  to  employ  them  in  chs  fiegc,  Deut.  20. 19. 

feven 
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feven  Days  out  of  the  Camp  (8).  tineas  thought  it 
a  Crime  to  touch  Things  Sacred  before  he  had  walhed 
his  Hands  in  fome  living  Stream  : 

AttreEhare  nefas^  donee  me  flmnlne  livo 
Ahhiero.     ^ 

God,  as  he  is  equally  the  Author  of  Peace  and  Life, 
hates  thofe  who  difturb  that,  or  cut  the  thread  of  this : 
even  to  Weapons,  as  the  Inflruments  of  Death,  he  has 
declared  his  averfion  *,  for  hence,  I  conceive,  he  com- 
manded his  Altars  to  be  built  of  rough,  unpolilh'd 
Stone,  which  no  Iron  had  touched  \  fuch  as  that  v/as 
which  the  People  of  Ifrael  raifed,  after  they  had  palled 
the  River  Jordan  (9)  ;  and  that  of  Jcjlma^  after  his 
Vidory  over  the  Men  of  Ai  ( i  o).  The  Reafon  of  this, 
is,  that  Iron  is  the  Matter  of  War,  whereof  Swords  are 
made  :  nor  would  he  fuffer  the  ufe  of  it  in  the  purity  and 
peaceablenefs  of  his  Sacrifices,  as  that  other  Precept 
feems  to  intimate  (11). 

But  ambition  of  Glory  feldom  gives  place  to  thefe 
Confiderations,  imagining  there  can  be  no  Reputation 
got,  where  Valour  is  not  exercifed,  and  Blood  fpilt  ^ 
and  thence  it  is  that  fome  care  not  to  make  ufe  of 
Auxiliaries,  or  admit  of  Companions  in  Vidory. 
King  Alphorfm  III.  loft  the  Battel  of  ^rr,  only  becauie 
he  would  not  ftay  for  the  coming  up  of  the  Forces  of 
Leon  and  Navarr  ^  and  Tilly ^  that  of  Leiffick^  by  not 
waiting  for  the  Imperial  Forces.  In  which  thing  Ambi- 
tion is  much  in  the  wrong  •,  the  Glory  of  Vidories  con- 

(8)  And  do  ye  abide  without  the  camp  feven  days  ;  who.'bever 
hath  killed  any  perfon,  and  whofeever  hath  touched  any  flain,  puri:'e 
both  your  felves  and  your  captives,  on  the  third  day,  and  on  the 
feventh  day,  tTumb.  31.  19.  *  Virgil.  (9)  And  the:e  fhalc 
thou  build  an  aUar  unto  the  Lord  thy  God,  an  ai^ar  of  ftone  :  thou 
fhalt  not  lift  up  any  iron  tool  upon  them,  Dent.  27.  5.  (10)  Th^n 
Joftiua  built  an  altar,  (Q'c.  an  altar  of  whole  ftones,  over  which  no 
man  had  lift  up  an  icon,  ^J?;.  8.  90,  3r,  (u)  1*^  thou  wilt  make 
tneanaltarof  Itone,  thou  (halt  not  tjuild  it  of  hewn  ftone:  for  if  thou 
lift  upthitoQl  upon  it;  thou  haft  polluted  ic,  Exd.  10.  25. 

-    Z  fiflins; 
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filling  not  fo  much  in  any  degree  of  Courage,  as  in 
having  known  how  to  make  good  ufe  of  fafe  Counfels  \ 
forafmuch  as  the  one  depends  on  Chance,  the  other  on 
Prudence.  He  obtains  the  Vidory  foon  enough,  who 
has  with  Judgment  fo  provided  that  he  fhould  not  be 
overcome.  Ambition  burns  ^  and  Reafon,  once  di- 
fturbed,  follows  its  Natural  Force  and  Tendency,  and 
dellroys  it  felf.  States  are  never  more  beholding  to  their 
Prince,  than  when  undervaluing  Trophies  and  Triumphs, 
he  ftrives  to  maintain  Peace  by  Negotiation,  and  pur- 
chafes  Vidory  with  Money  ^  for  it  is  much  cheaper 
buying  for  that  than  Blood,  and  generally  fafer  fighting 
with  Golden  than  Iron  Weapons. 

The  variety  of  pail  Accidents  is  apt  to  make  Viftory 
forget  it  felf  ^  Glory,  to  make  it  vanilh  ^  Joy,  to  dif- 
order  ^  Spoils,  to  puffit  up  ^  Acclamations,  to  make  it 
over-confident^  and  Bloodfhcd  prompts  it  to  defpife 
the  Enemy,  and  fleep  fecure,  when  it  fhould  be  moft 
vigilant,  and  fhew  greater  Fortune  in  fubduing  it  felf, 
than  it  met  with  in  conquering  the  Enemy  :  for  this  lat- 
ter may  poflibly  be  more  an  effed  of  Fortune  thanCou- 
lage  ^  but  in  the  Triumph  over  our  Affedions  and 
Paflions,  Chance  has  no  part.  The  General  therefore 
would  do  well,  immediately  after  a  Vidory,  to  retire 
into  himfelf,  and  with  Prudence  and  Conilancy  com- 
pofe  the  Civil  War  of  his  Paflions  •,  forafmuch  as  with- 
out this  Triumph,  that  other  will  but  be  more  dan- 
gerous. Let  him  watch  his  Spoils  and  Trophies  the 
more  carefully,  the  more  of  them  he  has  gotten  •,  for  in 
Danger,  Fear  doubles  Guards  and  Sentinels ,  when  he 
who  thinks  himfelf  out  of  it,  abandons  himfelf  to  Sleep. 
"jojlma  drew  not  back  his  Hand,  till  he  had  utterly  de- 
ilroyed  all  the  Inhabitants  of  ^^  (12).  Between  the 
Battel  and  Vidory  there  is  no  Security  :  Defpair  is 
daring  ^  and  the  moll  contemptible  Animal,  when  pro- 

(12)  For  Jofliua  drew  not  his  hand  back  wherewith  he  flretched 
out  the  fpear,  until  he  had  utterly  deftroyed  all  the  inhabitants  of 
Ai,  ^0^.  8.  26. 

voked, 
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voked,  turns  again.  This  Experience  coft  Archduke 
jilbert  dear,  at  Newport :  And  Ahner  told  Joab  the  danger 
of  making  bis  Sword  too  bloody  (13).  Befides,  Ad- 
verfity  is  ingenuous  ^  and  the  Enemy  it  opprefTes  often 
lays  hold  on  the  Occadon,  and  recovers  in  a  moment 
whatever  it  had  loft,  baffling  Fortune  by  her  own  Incon- 
ftancy  :  A  Goddefs,  who  the  more  (he  fhines,  the  more 
brittle  fhe  is,  and  the  fooner  broken.  A  General  muft  not 
therefore  be  elated  by  hisVidories,  nor  think  itimpoflible 
for  him  to  become  in  his  turn  a  Trophy  to  the  Perfon  he 
has  conquered.  Ke  fhould  have  ever  before  his  eyes 
the  like  Cafualty,  phanfying  he  always  fees  plunged 
under  the  Waters  of  Calamities  the  fame  Palm  which 
he  has  once  lifted  up  in  Triumph :  Thus  that  of  this 
Emblem  looks  it  felf  in  the  Water,  whofe  liquid  Mii*rour 
reprefents  to  it  the  Condition,  the  Force  of  Winds,  or 
Injury  of  Time,  may  reduce  it  to.  This  prudent  Cau- 
tioufnefs  made  the  Spoufe  compare  the  Eyes  of  her 
Beloved  to  Rivers  of  Waters  (14),  becaufe  in  them  the 
Mind  drefles  and  prepares  it  felf  for  Adverfities. 
Profperity  is  Glory's  greateft  Enemy  :  Confidence  ren- 
dring  Vertue  negligent,  and  Pride  undervaluing  Danger. 
Neceffity  obliges  the  Conquered  to  good  Difcipline ; 
Anger  and  Revenge  animate  him,  and  infpire  Cou- 
rage (15):  Whereas  the  Conqueror,  through  Arro- 
gance, and  breach  of  Difcipline,  grows  dull  and 
heavy  (16).  The  gain  of  a  Battel  is  often-times  the 
Beginning  of  Happinefs  to  the  Conquered,  of  Misfortune 
to  the  Victor  ^  the  one  being  blinded  by  his  Fortune, 
the  other  cafting  about  to  retrieve  his.  What  Arms 
flourifhing  could  not  conquer,  thofe  thrown  down  often 
do  ^  and  Spoils  fcattered  here  and  there,  inflaming  the 

C19)  shall  the  fword  devour  for  ever  ?  knowefl  thou  not  that  it 
will  be  bitternefs  in  the  latter  end  ?  2  Sam.  2.  26.  (14;  His  eyes 
are  as  the  eyes  of  doves  by  the  rivers  of  waters,  Cant.  5.  12. 
(iiO  Aliquafidi  etiam  viilU  ira  virmfque  ^  Tac.  in  Vit.  Agric. 
(16)  Acriorehodie  difcipUnl  xi^i  quam  vi^ores  agutit  :  hos  ira,  odhm^ 
uU'mis  cufiiitui  iid  ^'irtutim  actnditt   Tac,  Hid.  1.2. 

2  2  Avarice 


34^    J^^t  ^  Prince^  in  the  height  of  Victory,    Vol.  II. 

Avarice  of  the  Vidorious,  make  of  them  an  eafie 
Victory.  Thus  it  befell  t\\tSarmatcc^  who  being  loaded 
with  Plunder,  were  cut  in  pieces,  as  if  they  had  been 
bound,  and  immovable  (17).  The  Battel  of  Tarro^ 
agdin^CharlesVWl.oi France^  was  loft,  at  leaft dubious, 
only  by  the  Italian  Soldiers  falling  too  foon  upon  the 
Baggage.  Hence  Juda^  Maccabxns  required  his  Men  not 
to  touch  the  Booty,  until  the  Fight  was  over  (18). 

Vidories  are  to  be  elteemed  more  for  the  ProgrelTes 
may  be  expeded  from  them,  than  for  themfelves, 
and  therefore  fhould  be  cultivated,  that  they  may  bear 
the  more.  To  give  the  Enemy  Time,  is  to  Arm  him  \ 
and  to  fit  down  fatisfied  with  the  Fruit  already  gathered, 
to  leave  Arms  barren.  It  is  as  eafie  for  a  Fortune  raifed 
to  fall,  as  it  is  to  lift  up  again  one  fallen.  Tiberiw^ 
confidering  this  Uncertainty  of  Things,  endeavoured, 
with  many  Arguments,  to  perfuade  the  Senate  not  to  be 
fo  quick  in  executing  the  Honours  decreed  to  Germanicuf^ 
for  his  Victories  in  Germany  ( 1 9). 

Although  Victories  fliould  be  purfued,  yet  it  ought 
not  to  be  with  a  Heat  fo  fecure  and  carelefs  as  to  flight 
Dangers.  Let  Expedition  confult  with  Prudence,  with 
I  regard  to  Time,  Place,  and  Occafion.  Let  the  Prince 
me  his  Victories  with  Moderation,  not  with  a  Bloody 
and  Inhumane  Tyranny,  always  having  before  him  that 
Counfel  of  Theodorlck^  King  of  the  Ofirogoths^  in  a 
Letter  to  liis  Father-in-Law,  Clovis^  about  the  German 
Vi(ftories  ^  In  fnch  Cafes^  let  him  be  heard  who  has  moH: 
Exferience  :  No  Wars  have  been  more  fnccefsful  to  me^ 
than  thofe  I  have^  ended  with  Aioderation  ;  for  he  comes 
oftenefi  off  Conqueror^  who  beff  ufes  his  f^ittory  ^  and 
Fortune  ever  favours  them  mofi^  who  are  leaft  pitft  up  *. 


C17)  Qs'i  ciipUive  pr^d^  graves  onere  farclHarum  vehit  zin^i  ca- 
Manuir,  Tac.  Hift.  I  2.  ("18)  But  ftand  ye  now  faft  againft 
you:  enemies,  and  overcome  them ;  then  may  ye  fafely  take  the 
Ipoils,  1  Afaccab.  ^.  j8.  (ig)  CuvBa  mortal  um  jncerta,  quantoque 
flus  aJtptPAhdt^  tatito  fe  nagii  in  hibrico  iiUam,  Tac.  AnnaJ.  1. 1. 
*  Cafilod. 

The 
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The  Vrtmh  follow  not  this  prudent  Advice,  but  rather 
have  impofed  a  heavier  Yoke  on  Germany  than  it  ever 
yet  bore,  and  haftencd  the  Ruine  of  that  Empire.  The 
Piety  and  Modefty  of  Marcellvu  made  a  greater  Shevir, 
when  he  wept  to  fee  the  Ruine  of  the  beautiful  V>\\A^- 
ings  of  Syr acufc^  than  his  Valour  and  Glory  in  having 
Itormed  it,  and  made  a  Triumphant  Entry  at  the 
Breach.  Count  Tilly  ftmck  the  Hearts  of  feveral,  more 
by  the  Tears  he  fhed  for  the  burning  oi  Magdebm-g^ 
than  by  his  Sword.  And  though  3ojl)na  commanded 
the  Officers  of  his  Army  to  put  their  Feet  upon  the 
Necks  of  the  Kings  taken  in  the  Battel  of  Gihaon  (20)  ^ 
yet  this  was  not  done  out  of  Pride  or  Vain-glory,  but 
to  animate  his  Soldiers,  and  to  remove  the  Fear  they 
had  conceived  of  the  Giants  of  C/;?;?^^^  (21). 

To  treat  thofe  one  has  fubdued  with  Humanity,  tQ 
maintain  their  Privileges  and  Nobility,  and  to  eale 
them  of  Taxes,  is  twice  to  conquer  them ,  once  by 
Arms,  and  afterwards  by  Kindnefs ,  and  in  the  mean 
while  to  prepare  a  Chain  for  other  Nations  j  no  fewer 
yielding  to  Generoiity,  than  to  Force. 

Ex^Hgnat  nofiram  dementia  gentem^ 
Mars  graviorfiib  pace  latet.     * 

By  thefe  Artifices  the  Romans  made  themfelves  Maflers 
of  the  whole  World  ^  and  if  ever  they  forgot  them, 
their  Victories  were  the  more  difficult.  Defpair  it  felf 
arms  againft  a  bloody  Conqueror. 

Vnafalm  'uiitis  nullam  [per are  falntem.    '\ 
"  The  Wretch's  only  Comfort  is  Defpair. " 


{•2.6)  Come  near,  put  your  fee  upon  the  necks  of  thefe  kii.gs, 
J0Jh.io.24.  (2i_)  Fear  noc,  nor  he  aifmayed  ;  be  ftrong,  and 
of  good  courage  :  for  thus  (hall  the  Lord  do  to  all  your  eiigmies 
ag,ainftwhQin  ye  fight,  fojh.  10.  25.      *  Claud,      f  Virg. 


Z  3  There 
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There  are  fome  Men,  who,  with  more  Impiety  than 
Reafon,  advife,  for  greater  Security,  to  extirpate  the 
hofliie  Nation,  as  the  Romans  did  in  demolifhing  Carthage^ 
Numamia^  and  Corinth ,  or  elfe  to  oblige  it  to  feek  a 
new  Habitation  ^  which  is  a  barbarous  and  inhumane 
Counfel  :  Others  are  for  extinguifhing  the  Nobility, 
building  Forts,  and  difarming  the  Inhabitants.  But  this 
Tyranny  is  prafticable  only  in  fervile  Nations,  not 
among  People  of  a  more  generous  Nature.  Cato  the 
Conful,  to  fecure  himfelf  from  fome  People  of  Sfain^ 
near  the  River  Iberns^  took  away  their  Arms,  but 
was  foon  obliged  to  return  them  ^  they  being  fo 
exafperated  to  fee  themfelves  without  them,  that  they 
Icilled  one  another  ^  they  defpifed  a  Life  deftitute  of 
Inftruments  to  defend  their  Honour,  and  acquire 
Glory  (22). 

(22)  Mar.Hift.Hifpj 
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EMBLEM    XCVII. 


HE  RCV  LES  having  mafler'd  the  Lion^  knew 
how  to  enjoy  his  Victory,  in  covering  his  Shoul- 
ders with  its  Skm,  in  order  the  more  eafily  to 
tame  other  Monfters.  Thus  the  Spoils  of  a  Triumph 
arm  the  Conqueror,  and  encreafe  his  Power.  Thus 
ought  Princes  to  ufe  their  Vidories,  augmenting  their 
Forces  by  the  Prifoners,  and  advancing  the  Grandeur 
of  their  States  by  the  Places  they  take.  All  Kingdoms, 
in  their  Original,  were  fmall  ^  and  if  they  encreafed,  it 
was  by  getting,  and  preferving.  The  fame  Reafons 
that  make  the  War  lawful,  juftifie  alfo  the  detaining  of 
what  it  brings.  To  fpoil,  only  that  you  may  reftore 
again,  is  a  foolifh  and  extravagant  Levity.    That  Man 

Z  4  holds 
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holds  not  himfelf  at  all  obliged,  who  to  day  receives 
what  was  yellerday  wreited  from  him  with  Bloodlhed. 
Princes,  by  Rellitution,  barter  for  Peace,  and  buy  its 
contrary  :  Their  Acquifitions  render  them  Formidable  ; 
what  they  return,  makes  them  Contemptible,  this  being 
generally  interpreted  Faint-heartednefs  •,  and  if  after, 
upon  Repentance  or  Provocation,  they  go  about  to 
recover  it,  they  meet  with  infuperable  Difficulties. 
His  Majefty,  to  avoid  Envy  and  War,  had  put  the  P^al- 
t aline  in  the'  Power  of  the  Apoffolick  See  -,  and  the 
French  immediately  feizing  upon  it,  put  the  State  of 
Milan  in  panger,  and  all  %aly  iri  Confufion  and  Arms. 
By  holding  fall  what  one  is  pofTefTed  of,  Audacioufnefs 
is  check'd^  iand  Power  fecured,  as  it  were,  by  fo  many 
Pawns  kept  to  purchafe  Peace,  in  cafe  of  Neceffity. 
Time  and  Occafion  will  inftrud  the'  Prince  in  what 
Cafes  it  is  proper  to  detain  or  furrender,  to  prevent 
greater  Dangers  and  Inconveniencies  ^  which,  however, 
mnft  be  weighed  by  Prudence,  not  Ambition,  whofe 
blind  Appetite  often-times  diminifhes  States  by  thofe 
very  means  it  thought  to  enlarge  them. 

Princes  frequently,  in  times  of  Peace,  let  feveral  con- 
ndcrable  Forts  out  of  their  Hands,  which,  in  War,  they 
are  forry  for,  but  too  late.  Prefent  Neceffity  accufes 
pafl  Liberality.  No  Power  ffiould  be  fo  confident  of 
it  felf,  as  to- think  it  ftands  not  in  need  of  every  one  of 
them  for  its  Defence.  The  Eagle  parts  not  with  her 
Tallons  j  which  if  ffie  did,  Ihe  would  become  the  Jeft 
of  other  Birds :  They  refpeft  her  not  as  their  Queen, 
for  her  Beauty,  fince  in  that  tlfe  Peacock  much  exceeds, 
but  for  the  Strength  of  her  Pounces.  The  Grandeur  of 
His  Majeily  v/ould  now  be  in  far  more  Veneration  and 
Security,  had  he  Hill  kept  the  State  of  5/fw^,  the  Gar- 
rifon  of  Placentia^  and,  in  general,  all  thofe  Places  which 
he  has  left  in  other  Hands.  Even  Rellitntion  of  a  State 
is  not  to  be  made,  v;hen  it  cannot  be  without  Prejudice 
to  another. 

There  is  no  lefs  Inconveniencies  in  making  War  upon 
another,  than  in  ufmg  Arms  negligently  :  To  take  them 

up 
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up  only  to  offer  Blows,  is  a  dangerous  way  of  fighting. 
A  Sword  drawn  without  being  dyed  in  Blood,  returns 
afhamed  into  the  Scabbard  ^  if  it  wounds  not  our  Enemy, 
it  does  our  Honour.  Fire  is  the  Inltrument  of  War  •, 
whoever  holds  it  up  in  his  Hand,  will  be  burnt  by  it. 
The  Army,  if  not  kept  in  the  Enemy's  Country,  wafts 
its  own,  nay,  is  wafted  it  felf.  Courage  grows  cold, 
without  Occafions  to  exercife,  and  Spoils  to  inflame  it. 
Hence  Foa^/^ quartered  his  Men  in  the  Enemies  Land  (i )  • 
and  David  went  out  of  his  own  Realms  to  meet  the 
Thilijhines  (2).  The  fame  did  Jehoajlj^  King  of  Ifrael^ 
when  he  heard  that  Amaz.iah^  King  of  Judah^  was 
coming  againft  him  (3).  Subjeds  can  never  long  bear 
a  War  at  Home  ^  for  by  maintaining,  in  this  manner, 
both  Friends  and  Enemies,  Charges  encreafe,  Means 
fail,  and  Dangers  continue.  But  if  any  one  thinks 
hereby  to  Tooth  up,  and  the  more  eafily  appeafe  him  he 
engaged  with,  it  is  imprudent  Counfel ,  there  being  no 
flattering  a  declared  Enemy.  Moderation  in  War,  is 
not  imputed  to  Clemeiicy,  but  to  Weaknefs,  and  the 
moit  Powerful  lofe  their  Reputation,  and  are  endanger'd 
by  it.  The  King  of  Spawns  Mildnefs  to  Charles  of  Savoy ^ 
coft  him  dear.  This  Duke  made  War  againft  Ferdinand 
Duke  of  Mmtua^  to  allert  his  ancient  Pretenlions  upon 
Almtferrat  ^  and  King  Philip  III.  not  thinking  it  fit  that 
the  Sword  fhould  decide  this  Suit,  then  depending  be- 
fore the  Emperor,  and  that  the  Quarrel  of  thefe  two 
Princes  fhould  difturb  the  Peace  of  all  Italy^  made  War 
upon  the  former,  and  fate  down  before  jfii^  not  with 
any  defign  to  enter  that  Place  forcibly,  (  which  might 
have  been  eafily  done  )  but  by  this  Menace  to  oblige  him 
to  Peace,  as  accordingly  he  did.  This  moderate  way 
of  proceeding  encreafed   the  Duke's  Obftinacy,   and, 

{1^  Vrprdidaadvirtu'eminu.ie>efim-^  Tac.  Hifl.  1. 4.  C2J  And 
David  cane  to  Baal  lerazim,  and  ijavid  fmote  them  there,  2  Sam. 
5.20.  (9)  Therefore  jehjalh  kingoflfrael  went  up,  and  he  and 
Aniaziahking  of  Judah  lo^  Led  one  another  in  the  face  at  Bethfhemeth, 
¥/hich  belongeth  to  Juda:. ;  And  Judah  was  put  to  the  worft  before 
Ifrad,  2^>^.  14.  11, 12. 

contrary 
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contrary  to  the  Treaty,  he  again  took  up  Arms,  kindling 
another  War   more  dangerous  than  the  firft.     Upon 
which.  His  Majelly  befieged  Verceil  ^   which  he  took, 
but  prefently  reflrored  again  :  fo  that  the  Duke,  who 
faw  his  Defigns  fucceed  fo  happily,  ftruck  up  a  League 
with  the  French  and  J^enetians  at  Avignon^  and  a  third  time 
difturbed  Italy.    All  which  Wars  might  very  eafily  have 
been  avoided,  had  the  Duke  of  Savoy  been  made  to  feel 
the  weight  of  the  Spanijli  Arms,  and  fullered  the  lofs  of 
part  of  his  State.    Whoever  has  once  oppofed  a  greater 
Power,  will  never  become  a  Friend,  till  he  fees  him- 
felf  opprelfed  and  robb'd  of  all,  ( as  rocula  faid  to  the 
Mutinous  Legions,  when  he  encouraged  them  againft 
fome  Provinces  of  France  (4)  that  revolted.)    Princes 
are  not  feared  for  having  the  Weapons  in  their  Hands, 
but  for  knowing  how  to  ufe  them.    No  one  allaults  him 
who  dares  turn  again.    Almoft  all  Wars  are  grounded 
either  upon  the  Ofcitancy  or  Cowardice  of  the  Perfon 
againlt  whom  they  are  waged.    What  Rifque  is  there  in 
making  War  againft  a  Prince  wholly  devoted  to  Peace, 
fince  whatever  the  Succefs  be,  that  will  certainly  be 
obtained  ?    For  this  Reafon,  it  feems  convenient,  that 
the  Maxims  of  the  Spaniards  be  changed  in  Italy ^  which 
endeavour  to  inculcate.  That  the  King  wifhes  nothing 
fo  much  as  Peace,  and  would  purchafe  it  at  any  Rate. 
^It  is  fit,  indeed.  Princes  (hould  know  that  His  Majefty 
is  always  Sincere,  and  willing  to  keep  a  good  llnder- 
ftanding  with  them,  ready  to  employ  all  his  Forces  for 
their  Confer vation  and  Defence,  and  that  he  will  fpare 
no  Care  which  may  contribute  to  the  Qiiiet  of  thofe 
provinces :  but  withal,  they  Ihould  know.  That  if  any 
one  unjuftly  oppofes  his  Grandeur,  and  confpires  to 
overthrow  it,  putting  him  to  the  Damages  and  Expences 
of  War,  he  will  get  Satisfaftion,  by  detaining  what  he 
fhal-  take  from  them.     What  Court  of  Juftice  will  not 
allow  Coils  to  the  Party  that  fues  another  without  Reafon  ? 

(^4)  Nunc  h'^ci,  quia  moffe  femtiumj  cum  fpoliati  exutique  fueriat 
tmicoi  jore^  Tac.  Hift.  !•  4» 

Who 
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Who  will  not  try  his  Sword  upon  the  Body  of  a  potent 
Prince,  if  he  can  do  it  with  fafety  ? 

When  a  Vidory  is  obtained,  the  Spoils  fhonld  be 
fliared  among  the  Soldiers,  and  particular  Honour  fhewed 
fuch  as  have  eminently  fignalizedthemfelvesinthe  Fight  % 
that  Valour  feeing  it  felf  rewarded,  may  be  encouraged 
to  greater  Enterprizes,  and  be  an  Example  to  others. 
To  this  end,  the  Romans  invented  fo  many  Crowns, 
Collars,  Ovations,  and  Triumphs.    5<^/.'/ ereded  to  him- 
felf  a  Triumphant- Arch,  upon  the  Defeat  of  the  ^;7z^- 
lekites{<^).      Nor  are  thef.^   Honours  to  be  done  the 
Survivors  only,  but  thofe  alfo  who  have  valiantly  loft 
their  Lives  in  the  Battel,  fmcethey  bought  the  Vidory 
at  fo  dear  a  Price.     Signal  Services  done  the  State,  can- 
not be  recompenfed  but  by  fome  Eternal  Remembrance. 
Thus  thofe  of  Jonathan  were  requited  with  a  Sepulchre 
which  lafted  for  many  Ages  (6).      The  Soul,  fenfible  of 
its  own  Immortality,  undervalues  Dangers,  to  make  the 
Memory  of  its  Adions  immortal  too :  Hence  the  Spaniards 
of  old  raifed^as  many  Obelisks  about  every  Soldier's 
Tomb,  as  he  had  killed  Enemies  (7).      God  being  the 
Sovereign  Dilpofer  of  Vjdories,  to  him  we  ought  to  pay 
our  Acknowledgments  firft,  to  engage  him  to  grant  us 
others,  not  only  by  Way  of  Thankfgiving  and  Sacrifice, 
but  by  Spoils'  alfo  and  Offerings  ^  as  the  IpraeUtes  did, 
upon  railing    the  Siege  "of  Bethidia^   and  routing  the 
j4JJynans  (S)  y  and  Jojlma,  after  his  Vid:ory  over  the 


(5)  Saul  came  to  Carmel,  and  beliold,  he  fee  him  up  a  place,  1  Sam. 
!<;.  12.  (6)  And  fet  up fcven  pillarsupon  it, one  againft  another,  for 
his  father,his  mother,and  four  brethren :  And  he  let  great  pillars  round 
aboutthem,  and  fet  arms  upon  the  pillars,  for  a  perpetual  memory, 
and  carved  Ihips  befide  the  arms,  that  they  might  be  fcen  of  men 
failing  in  the  fea.  This  fepulchre,  which  he  made  at  Modin,  ftandeth 
yet  unto  this  day,  1  A^icciA.  15.  28.  29,  30.  (7)  Et  apud  Bifpanas^ 
beUicofam  gentem,  obelifci  circum  cujufque  tutmlum  tot  numero  erigebu;itur 
quot  hofies  meremijfet^  Arift.  1.  7.  Pol.  c.  2.  (8}  After,  when  they 
went  into  Jerufalera,  they  worfliipped  the  Lord  ;  ard  as  foon  as  the 
people  were  purified,  they  offered  their  burnt-offerings,  and  their 
free-otFcriH£s,  and  their  gifts,  ^iidiib  16, 18. 

Men 
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Men  oiAi  (9).  In  which  particular  the  Sfanipj  Kings 
have  always  been  very  liberal  ^  which  Piety  of  theirs 
God  has  rewarded  with  the  prefent  Monarchy. 

(g)  And  thou  (halt  offer  burnt-offerings  thereon  unto  the  Lord  thy 
God,  and  chou  (halt  offer  peace-offerings,  Dem.  27. 6. 


EMBLEM    XCVin. 


WA  R,  in  many  things,  refembles  Fire^  not  only 
in  its  Nature,  which  is  to  deftroy,  b..t  alfo 
for  that  the  fame  Matter  wherewith  it  is  fed, 
when  there  is  too  much  of  11,  extmguilhes  it.  Arms 
fupport  War  ^  but  if  they  are  very  powerful,  quench  it, 

or 
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or  change  it  into  Peace.  Therefore  whoever  would  ob- 
tain this,  muft  ufe  them  •,  it  being  impoffible  that  any 
Peace  fhould  be  concluded  with  Honour  and  Adv  mtage, 
unlefs  it  be  treated  of  under  the  Shield  ^  and  with  this 
the  Arm  muft  be  guarded,  which  reaches  out  the  Hand 
to  receive  the  Olive  of  Peace.  Chvls  wilh'd  for  two 
Right-Hands  •,  one  arm'd,  to  oppofe  JUricns  ^  the  other 
naked,  to  prefent  in  token  of  Peace  to  Theodorick^  the 
Mediator  between  them.  The  Arms  of  a  Prince  fhould 
be  equally  prepared  for  Peace  and  War.  Clovis  never 
thought  he  could  obtain  that  by  (hewing  his  unarmed 
Right-Hand,  without  having  at  the  fame  time  another 
upon  its  Guard.  This  is  that  the  Greeks  meant,  by  the 
Hieroglyphick  of  a  Man  holding  in  one  Hand  a  fike^  in 
the  other  a  Caduceus.  Negotiation,  exprefled  by  the 
latter,  can  never  fucceed,  except  the  Menace  of  the 
former  attend  it.  When  the  Athenians  were  annoyed  by 
Eumolph^tit^  their  General  marched  firft,  with  a  Cadncem 
in  his  Hand,  and  was  folio w'd  by  the  flower  of  his  Men 
in  Armour,  hereby  ihewing  himfelf  ready  as  well  for 
Peace  as  War.  When  the  Rhodians  fent  an  Embafly  to 
Confiantinople^  there  went  one  by  the  Embaflador's  fide 
carrying  three  Boughs,  fignifying  the  fame  Difpofitioa 
of  Mind  :  To  which  rirgil  feems  alfo  to  have  alluded, 
in  this  Verfe  of  his, 

Pacem  orare  manu^  pr^e^g-ere  fuppihiu  arma.    ^ 

''  To  fue  for  Peace,  yet  profecute  the  War. 

Even  after  the  Conclufion  of  Peace,  Care  ought  Hill 
to  be  taken  of  War  ^  fince  between  the  Conqueror  and 
Conquered  no  firm  Faith  is  ever  eftablilhed  ( i ).  One 
Day  faw  that  of  the  French  feveral  times  engaged  and 
violated  at  Cafal^  and  the  Marquefs  de  Saint  Croix\ 
Gcodnefs  abufed,  he  who  preferred  the  Quiet  of  Italy 
before  the  Glory  of  Vidory,  which  an  advantageous 

*  Virg.  (\)  Cim  in  viUorss  viriofim,  mniimm [olidn  fdes  con- 
vdJefceiet,    Tar.  Hilt.  I,  i. 

Polt, 
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Poft,   and    fuperiour    Forces,    offered   him  as  infal- 
lible. 

In  Treaties  of  Peace,  a  Free  Temper  is  no  lefs  reqiii- 
fite  than  in  the  Management  of  a  War.  He  that  confults 
too  much  his  Honour  in  them,  and  wculd  conquer  his 
Enemy  as  well  with  the  Pen  as  Sword,  buries  Sparks  un- 
der the  Affies,  to  kindle  the  Fire  of  a  greater  War.  Thofe 
Peaces  which  Pomfey^  and  after  him,  theConfulA/^wc/^^/^j, 
made  v^'ith  th^Numamines^  had  no  effect ,  becaufe  they 
were  not  a  little  derogatory  to  the  Honour  of  the  Roman 
Commonwealth.  The  Capitulation  ofy^/,between  Charles 
Emanuel^  Duke  of  Savoy ^  and  the  Marquefs  dc  Hinojofa^ 
was  foon  broken,  upon  account  of  one  of  the  Articles 
about  Difarming  the  Soldiers,  not  much  for  His  Majefty's 
Reputation,  which  thofe  Difturbances  and  Innovations 
of  the  Duke  feemed  to  tend  to.  No  Peace  can  be  fecure, 
when  there  is  fo  much  inequality  (2).  One  of  the  Pn- 
vernates  being  asked  by  the  Roman  Senate,  how  his 
Countrymen  would  obferve  the  Peace,  if  it  were  allowed 
them  •,  anfwered.  Faithfully^  and  for  Ever^  if  yon  grant 
us  a  good  and  equal  one  ^  hut  if  yon  impofe  hard  Conditions 
yon  miifi  not  ex  feci  we  jhould  keep  them  lo'ng(^'^).  Never 
does  any  one  obferve  a  Peace  which  he  knows  is  to  his 
Difadvantage  (4).  Except  it  be  Honourable,  and  for 
the  Conveniency  of  both  Parties,  it  will  be  but  a  lame 
Contrad  :  he  that  ftudies  molt  his  own  Interefl:  in 
it,  makes  it  moll  (lender,  and  fubjeds  it  to  an  eafie 
Rupture. 

Upon  any  ill  Succefs^  one  is  not  immediately  to  have 
recourfe  to  Peace,  as  long  as  the  leaft  room  is  left  for 
putting  Affairs  in  a  better  polture  •,  otherwife  it  can 
never  go  well  with  the  Opprelfed  :  Hence,  after  the 
lofs  of  the  Battel  of  Toro^  ~j4lphonfus^  King  of  Portugal^ 
thought  it  not  a  good  Time  to  talk  of  Agreeing  with 

(2)  BelluM  ancspt,  a};  p^ix  inhonefta  pliceret,  nee  dubitaium  de  bcUo, 
Tac.  Annal.  1. 1 5.  ( 5)  S  /  Im.m  dedetitis,  ^  fidum,  &  perpetuam ; 
ft  malum,  baud  diuturnam.  Tit.  Liv.  1.  8.  (4.)  N'ec  credidsris  iillum 
fopuluniy  amhominem  de/jiiiue  in  ea  conditione,  cujas  cumpteniteiit^  diutius, 
quam  nscejji  ftty  manfurum.  Tit.  I-iv.  \,%, 

Ferdinand 
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Ferdinand  the  CathoUck.  That  is  a  weak  Peace  which 
Force  and  Menace  extort  •,  for  Honour  and  Liberty  never 
ceafe  to  plot  againft  it. 

There  are  ufually  no  lefs  Cheats  and  Contrivances  in 
Treaties  of  Peace  than  in  War  :  witnefs  thofe  pretended 
ones  of  Rhadnmiftiis^  to  take  away  Mithridates''s,  Life  ■^. 
They  are  generally  fet  on  foot  only  to  difcover  the 
Actions  and  Defigns  of  the  Enemy,  to  give  Time  for 
Fortifications,  Succours,  and  the  Pradices  of  Alliance  5 
to  wafte  the  Enemy's  Forces,  break  Confederacies,  and 
lull  alleep  with  the  Hopes  of  Peace,  Diligence  and  Pre- 
caution.   Sometimes  they  are  clapt  up,  in  order  to  raife 
new  Forces,  fruftrate  Counfels  j  and,  in  a  word,  to  ferve 
as  a  Truce,  or  Ceflation  of  Arms,  until  a  better  Oppor- 
tunity for  taking  them  up  again  fhall  offer  it  felf,  or  that 
the  Seat  of  the  War  may  be  changed.     Thus  the  F^^w^ 
Sign'd  the  Peace  of  Moitz^on^  with  no  other  intent  than 
to  remove  the  War  into  Germany^  and  fall  upon  the 
ValtoVine  that  way.     So  the  only  end  of  the  Peace  of 
Rathhone  was  to  difarm  the  Emperor  ^  for  at  the  fame 
Time  the  French  agreed  to  it,  they  were  brewing  a  League 
with  the  Crown  of  57Vf^f« againft  him,  and  there  was  not 
above  two  Months  between   the   one    and  the  other. 
Now  in  the  like  Cafes ,  War  is  much  better  than  a 
fufpecled  Peace  (5)5,   this  being  indeed  a  Peace  without 
Peace  (6). 

Peaces  Ihould  be  perpetual,  as  all  thofe  of  God  have 
been  (7).  Hence  the  Holy  Scriptures  call  fuch  Treaties, 
Covenants  of  Salt  ^  by  this  exprefTion  intimating  their 
Permanency  (8).  A  Prince  who  is  a  real  Lover  of 
Peace,  and  fincerely  endeavours  the  Settlement  of  it,  is 


*  Tac.  Annal.  1.  12.  (5)  ^^  pace  fufpeBa  tutim  bellum^  Tac. 
Hift.  1.  4.  (6)  Saying,  Peace,  peace,  when  there  is  no  peace, 
Jer.6.  14.  (1)  And  I  will  eftablifli  my  covenant  between  me  and 
thee,  and  thy  feed  after  thee,  in  their  generations,  lor  an  everlatting 
covenant :,  to  be  a  God  unto  thee,  and  ro  thy  feed  after  thee,  Ocn.  177. 
(83  The  Lord  Gcd  of  Kiael  gave  the  kirgdom  over  Ifrael  to  David 
for  ever,  even  to  hiai  and  to  his  Tons  bv  a  covenant  of  lalCj  2  Chron. 
13.  s. 

not; 
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not  afraid  to  bind  even  his  P'bfterity  to  its  Obfervance. 
A  fhort  Peace  is  good  for  nothing  but  to  gather  Fuel  to 
light  War  withal.  The  fame  Inconveniencies  attend 
Truces  made  for  a  few  Years  ;  they  do  but  fufpend 
Anger  for  a  time,  and  give  place  for  the  fharpening  of 
Swords,  and  pointing  of  Lances  ^  by  their  means  Ufur- 
pations  pafs  into  Prefcription,  and  Peace  is  afterwards 
rendred  more  difficult,  inafmuch  as  no  one  refigns  wil- 
lingly what  he  has  polTefTed  a  long  time.  The  Ten 
YearsTruce  between  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  and  Francis  I. 
gave  not  Peace  to  EnropCj  as  ^  Pope  Paul  III.  very  well 
obferved. 

But  when  the  Peace  is  fecure,  firm,  and  honourable, 
no  prudenter  Courfe  can  be  taken  than  to  embrace  it, 
however  Victorious  your  Arms  are,  or  whatever  con- 
fiderable  Progrefles  may  be  expeded  from  them  ^  lince 
the  Cafualties  of  War  are  various  and  fortunate,  often 
beget  unhappy  SuccefTes.  How  frequent  is  it  to  fee  him 
begging  for  Peace,  who  was  but  juft  before  asked  it. 
A  Certain  Peace  is  better  than  a  Vidory  in  Expefta- 
tion  ^  the  one  depends  on  our  own  Pleafure,  the  other 
is  in  God's  Hand  (9).  And  though  Sabims  faid,  That 
Peace  was  to  the  Glory  only  of  the  Conqueror^  hut  Profitable 
to  the  Conquer ed  {10) :  yet  this  Advantage  reaches  the 
Viftor  too  ^  for  by  being  fo,  he  may  have  it  the  more 
advantageous,  and  fecure  the  Progrefles  already  made. 
There  is  no  better  Time  for  Peace,  than  when  one  is 
uppermoft  in  War.  This,  among  other  Reafons, 
moved  Hanno^  when  News  was  brought  to  Carthage 
of  the  Victory  of  Canme^  to  advife  the  Senate  to  clofe 
with  the  Romans :  And  it  was  for  nothing  but  the  negleft 
of  this,  that  they  were  forced  in  the  end  to  fubmit  to  fuch 
Laws  and  Conditions  as  Scipo  thought  fit  to  impofe. 
In  the  Heat  of  Arms,  when  Succefs  is  yet  dubious,  to 
fhew  a  Defire  of  Peace,  betrays   weakncfs,  and  gives 

*  In  Bui.  Indift.  Cone  Trident.  (g)  Melior  enim  tutiorque  efi 
certa  pax,  quant  [per  at  a  viSoria  •,  ilia  in  lua,  h^c  in  Deorum  manu  efly 
Liv.  Dec.  3.  1. 1.  (lo)  Pacentt  (fyf  comrdiam  vi^U  mlia,  vi^oribia 
tamum  pulchrA  ep,  Tac.  Hirt,  1.  3. 

^eart 
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Heart  to  the  Enemy.  He  that  is  too  pallionate  for  it  at 
iiich  a  time,  never  obtains  it :  Valour  and  Refohitions 
are  much  better  Perfuafives  to  it.  Let  the  Prince  then 
love  Peace,  yet  not  to  that  degree,  as  to  commit  In- 
juflice,  or  fuffer  Indignities,  for  the  fake  of  it :  Let 
him  not  look  on  that  he  has  made  with  a  Neighbour 
fuperiour  in  Strength,  to  be  fafe  ^  for  it  can  never  be^ 
where  the  one  is  powerful,  the  other  weak  (ii). 
Ambition  knows  not  how  to  contain  it  felf,  where 
there  is  a  profped  of  Ufurping  any  thing  \  and  fpecious 
Names,  and  Pretexts  of  Moderation  and  Juftice,  are 
never  wanting  to  him  that  feeks  to  enlarge  his  Do- 
minions, and  afpires  to  be  a  Monarch  :  For  one  who  is 
^o  already,  aims  at  nothing  more  than  the  Enjoyment 
of  his  own  Grandeur,  without  going  to  intrench 
upon  that  of  another,  or  defigning  any  thing  againffc 
it  (12). 

(lO  SV'ii'  inter  imotentes^  (fyvalldos  falfo  piefeunty  Tac.  de  Mor» 
Germ.  C12)  Vbi  manu  apttir,  modeftia,  ac  _probitas,  mminn  /«/>«- 
riora  funty   Tac.  ibid. 
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HE  knows  not  how  to  value  the  Quietnefs  of  the 
Harbour,  who  has  not  felt  the  Stormy  nor  is 
he  fenfible  of  the  fweetnefs  of  Peace,  that  has 
never  tafted  the  bitternefs  of  War  :  Then  firft  this 
wild  Beall,  the  fworn  Enemy  of  Life,  appears  in  its 
true  Colours,  when  it  is  tamed.  To  that  agrees  Samfori's 
Riddle  of  the  dead  Lion^  in  whofe  Mouth  Bees  fwarmed, 
and  wrought  their  Honey-Combs  (i).  For  when  War 
is  ended,  Peace  opens  the  Doors  of  Commerce,  brings 
the  Hand  to  the  Plough,  re-eftablifhes  the  Exercife  of 

(0  And  behold,  there  was  a  fwarm  of  bees,  and  honey  in  the 
eaikafs  of  the  lion,  ^xi^g^  14.  8. 

Arts,. 
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Arts,  the  effect  of  which  is  Plenty,  as  of  that  Riche^ 
which  freed  from  the  Fears  that  drove  them  away^ 
then  begin  to  circulate.  Peace  then,  as  Ifalah  the  Pro- 
phet fpeaks  (2),  is  the  greatefl  Good  that  God  ha^ 
beftowed  on  Mankind,  as  War  the  greatelt  Evil.  Hence 
the  Egyptians^  to  defcribe  Peace^  reprefected  Pluto^  the 
God  of  Riches,  as  a  Boy  crowned  with  Ears  of  Corn^ 
Laurel  and  Rofes,  to  fignifie  all  the  Happinefs  it  brings 
along  with  it.  God  has  given  it  the  Name  of  Bea:ity^ 
in  Ifalah^  faying,  his  People  fhould  take  their  Reft  in  it^ 
as  upon  a  Bed  of  Flowers  (3).  Even  the  moft  inicnfible 
Beings  rejoyce  at  Peace.  How  chearful,  how  fertile  dq 
the  Fields  look,  which  that  cultivates  ?  How  beautiful 
the  Cities  adorned  and  enriched  by  its  Calm.nefs  ^  Ort 
the  other  fide,  what  Defarts,  what  ruinous  Countries 
are  not  thofe  where  the  Fury  of  War  has  ranged  ? 
Scarce  can  one  know  now  the  fair  Cities  and  Caftles  of 
Germany^  by  thofe  disfigured  Carkaffes.  Burgmidy  fees 
its  Verdant  Perriwig  Oas  I  may  call  it)  dy'd  in  Blood  ; 
and  its  Cloaths,  once  fo  gay  and  fine,  now  ragged  and 
fcorch'd  up,  with  amazement  at  fo  wonderful  a  Change, 
Nature  has  no  greater  Enemy  than  War.  He  who  wag 
the  Author  of  the  whole  Creation,  was  at  the  firae  time 
Author  of  Peace.  Juftice  gives  it  felf  up  to  its  Em- 
braces (4).  Laws  tremble,  hide  themfelves,  and  are 
dumb  at  the  frightful  fight  of  Weapons.  Hence  Murim 
excufes  himfelf,  for  having  done  fomething  againft  the 
Laws  of  the  Country ,  by  faying,  he  could  not  hear 
them  for  the  Noife  of  Arms.  In  War,  it  is  equally 
unfortunate  to  good  Men  to  kill  and  to  be  kill'd  (5),' 
In  War,  Fathers,  by  a  fubverfion  of  the  Order  of  Mor- 
tality, bury  their  Children  \  whereas  in  Peace,  thefe 
bury  them.     Here  every  one  s  Merit  is  confidered,  and 

{'i)  Lod,  thou  vvil:  ordain  Feace  tor  u-  :  for  thou  halt  wrought 
all  our  works  in  us,  //«/.  16.  12.  C5J)  And  my  people  (hjU  dvvtll  iri 
a  paceablt  habicatioi,  ;nd  i.i  Pure  dwellings  and  iii  q-iet  reding 
places,  lUi.  92.  18.  Et  fedebit  poplins  n.eu<  in pu]ccrimdm;p"Cis^  Vuig. 
(4J  Bightcoufn.  fs  and  Peace  nave  kiffd  e.ich  other,  Ffal.  9  $.10; 
(^5)  .€.qUeajUi  bonos  mifaum  eji  ot'ddere,  qua.Ti  ^erire,  Tac.  Hiil.  1-  i- 
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Caufes  examined :  In  War,  Innocence  and  Malice  run 
the  fame  Fortune  (6).  In  Peace,  Nobility  is  diftinguifht 
from  Populacy  :  In  War,  they  are  confounded,  the 
Weaker  obeying  the  Stronger.  In  that,  Religion  is 
preferved  ^  in  this,  loft  ^  that  maintains,  this  ufurps  Do- 
minions •,  the  one  breaks  the  haughty  Spirits  of  Subjefts, 
and  renders  them  Submiflive  and  Loyal  (7),  the  other 
makes  them  haughty  and  rebellious.  This  made  Tibertm 
fear  nothing  fo  much  as  diflurbing  the  Repofe  Anguftus 
had  left  in  the  Empire  (8).  With  Peace,  Delights  and 
Pleafures  encreafe  ^  and  the  greater  thefe  are,  the  weaker 
are  Subjefts,  and  more  fecure  (9).  In  Peace,  all  depends 
on  the  Prince  himfelf  ^  in  War,  on  him  that  has  the 
Command  of  the  Armies.  Hence  Ttherita  diflembled  all 
Occafions  of  War,  that  he  might  not  commit  it  to  the 
Management  of  another  (10).  Pomponins  Latmy^cW  knew 
all  thefe  Inconveniencies,  when  he  faid.  That  while  the 
Prince  could  live  in  Teace^  he  flwidd  by  no  means  kindle  War, 
The  Emperor  Mardanm  ufed  this  Motto,  Tax  bello  potior  ^ 
and  certainly  not  without  Reafon,  forafmuch  as  War 
can  never  be  convenient,  unlefs  carried  on  to  maintain 
Peace.  This  is  the  only  Good  that  Infernal  Monfter 
brings  with  it.  That  of  the  Emperor  Anrelim  Caracalla^ 
Omnis  inferro  faliis^  was  a  Tyrannical  Saying,  and  fit  for 
that  Prince  only  who  cannot  maintain  himfelf  but  by  Force. 
That  Empire  is  of  a  Hiort  continuance,  whofe  fupport  is 
War  (11).  As  long  as  the  Sword  is  by  the  Side,  Danger 
is  fo  too :  and  though  Vidory  be  in  one's  Power,  yet 
Peace  is  rather  to  be  embraced  :  for  there  is  none  fo 
happy,  but  the  Damage  that  attends  it  is  greater. 
Peace  is  the  greatefi  Treafiire  Man  e^cr  knew^ 
A  Thoiifand  Triumphs  to  it  feem  but  few.     ^ 

(6)  l^am  in  pace  caufas^  5^  mcrita  fpeiiari :  ubi  bellum  ingrmt^  inno- 
centes  ac  wxios  juxta  cadere^  Tac.  Annal.  1.  i.  O)  Sed  longa  pax 
ad  mne  fervitiHm  fregerat,  Tac  Hift.  1  2.  (2)  N'ibil  ai^ueTibenum 
anxium  habebat,  quam  ne  compofita  turbarenturj  Tac.  Annal.  I.  2. 
Cp)  c^amS  pecmu  dites^  (f;r  voluptatibus  opulentos,  tanto  magi*  imbelles^ 
Tac.  Annal.  1.  3.  (\o)  DiJfimiJante  Tiberio  damna,  ^le  cur  bellum  per- 
mtteret,  Tac.  Annal.  1.  4.  (n')  Fiolemia,  nemo  imperii  coutinuit  diu, 
msderattt  dnrar.t.  Seneca.       *  Sii.  Ital. 

No 
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No  Vidory  can  make  amends  for  the  Expences  of  it. 
So  mifchievous  is  War,  that  even  when  triumphant,  it 
throws  down  Walls,  as  it  was  the  Cuftom  among  the 
Romans. 

Now  then  we  have  conduced  our  Prince  amidfl  Dult 
and  Blood,  and  thus  feated  him  in  the  quiet,  happy  ftate 
of  Peace  ^  our  next  Advice  is,  That  he  do  his  utmoft 
to  prefer ve  it,  and  enjoy  the  happinefs  thereof,  with- 
out imbittering  it  with  the  Perils  and  Calamities  of  War. 
David  never  took  up  Arms,  but  when  indifpenfibly 
obliged.  The  Emperor  Theodofms  did  not  feek,  but 
rather  found  War.  It  is  a  Glorious  and  Princely  Care, 
that  of  procuring  Peace. 

Now  Ciefar'j  Grandeur^  Cxfar'j  Glories  reign^ 
His  Conqit'ring  Arm  jJjeathing  his  Sv^ord  acrain,    ^ 

Nothing  in  the  World  is  more  an  Enemy  to  Pofleflion 
than  War.  It  is  a  wicked,  as  well  as  foolifh  Docirine, 
which  teaches,  that  Seeds  of  Hatred  fhould  be  nouriflied, 
that  Matter  for  War  may  be  furnilhed,  whenever  it 
Ihall  be  thought  fit  (12).  He  always  lives  in  War, 
who  has  it  always  in  his  Thoughts.  The  Advice  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  is  much  more  wholfom,  Seek  Pcace^  and 
fHrfne  it  (^l^\ 

When  a  Peace  is  once  Concluded,  the  Laws  of  God 
and  Man  oblige  to  a  faithful  Obfervance  of  it,  even 
although  tranfacted  with  one's  Predeceflbrs,  without 
any  Diftinftion  between  the  Government  of  One  and 
Many  ;  both  the  Kingdom  and  Commonwealth,  for  the 
Benefit,  and  upon  the  Faith  of  which  the  Contract  was 
made,  being  always  the  fame,  and  never  dying.  Time, 
and  Common  Confent,  have  PaiTed  what  was  once 
Agreed  upon  into  a  Law.  Nor  is  Force  or  Neceflity 
a  fiiiRcient  Excufe  for  making  War  :  For  if  the  Publick 
Faith  might  be  violated  for  thefe  things,  ther-e  would  be 
■ — 1 ~ 

*  Propert.  (^12^  Semina  odiorum  jacie7}da,  W  omne  fcelus  externum 
habendum  cum  IxtitUy  Tac.  Annal.  1. 1 2',      (13)  P/rf/.  §4, 14. 
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no  Gapitulation,  no  Treaty  of  Peace,  but  might  be 
broken,  under  the  fame  colour.  Francis  I.  was  blamed 
for  declaring  War  againfl  Charles  V.  contrary  to  the 
Agreement  made  during  his  Imprifonment,  under  pre- 
tence of  Conftraint.  By  fnch  Artifices,  and  Equivocal 
Negotiations,  it  comes  to  pafs,  that  none  at  all  are  firm  -^ 
fo  that  to  eOiabUni  them,  it  is  necedary  to  demand 
Hoftages,  or  detain  fome  confiderable  Place  ^  things 
which  embarrafs  a  Peace,  and  fatigue  the  World  with 
perpetual  Wars. 

The  Prince  then  being  free  from  the  Toils  and  Dan- 
gers of  War,  fnould  apply  himfelf  wholly  to  the  Arts 
of  Peace,  (according  ioTajfo^ 

LcaY'ahuT  and  Arts  promote  throufhont  your  F.ealm^ 
Divert  your  Snhjcd:s  Minds  voith  Plays  and  Balls: 
With  equal  Jufiice  funi^i  and  reward  ^ 
udnd  out  of  Danger  ^  (land  itf  on  your  Guard. 

Yet  not  without  reflecting  how  foon  War  may  poiTibly 
difturb  his  Relt.  Let  not  his  Eye  quit  the  Arms  his  Hand 
has  laid  down  *,  nor  thofe  old  Medals  influence  him,  upon 
the  Reverfe  of  which  Peace  was  defcribed  burning 
Shields  with  a  Torch  :  This  v/as  far  from  being  a  pru- 
dent Emblem  •,  for  there  is  nothing  fo  necelfary  after 
War,  as  the  preferving  of  Arms,  to  keep  Violence  from 
making  any  attempt  againit  Peace.  None  but  God  alone 
pould,  when  he  gave  it  to  his  People,  break  the  Boiv^  (as 
the  Pfalmill  exprefleth  it )  cut  the  Sfear  in  [under ^  and 
hum  the  Chariots  in  the  fire{\:^  ^  forafmuch  as  he  being 
the  Arbiter  of  War,  needs  not  Arms  to  maintain  Peace 
ivithal :  But  among  Men  there  can  be  no  Peace,  where 
Ambition  is  not  reftrained  by  Fear  or  Force.  This  gave 
Occafion  to  the  Invention  of  Arms,  which  Defence  found 
out  before  Offence.  The  Plough  marked  out  the  Walls 
before  the  Streets  were  difpofed,  and  almoft  at  the 
fame  time  Tents  were  pitched,  and  Houfes  built.  The 
Publick  Repofe  would  never  be  fecure,  did  not  Care  armed 

(14)  PraL45.  9, 

guard 
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guard   its  Sleep.     A  State    unprovided  with   Arms, 
awakens  the  Enemy,  and  invites  War.    Never  had  the 
Alfs  heard  the  Echo's  of  fo  many  Trumpets,  had  the 
Cities  of  the  Milanefe  been  better  fortify'd  :  This  State 
is,  as  it  were,  an  Outwork  to  all  the  Kingdoms  of  the 
SpaniJJ)  Monarchy ,  and  each  ought,  for  its  own  Security, 
to  contribute  to  its  Strength  ^  which,  joined  with  the 
Power  of  the  Sea,  would  render  the  Monarchy  firm  and 
unfhaken.     Mens  Hearts,  were  they  of  Adamant,  could 
not  fupply  the  Defect  of  Walls.    King  Witiz.a^  by  de-  , 
molifhing  thefe,  made  the  Moors  fo  bold  as  to  invade 
Spain^  when  thofe  Banks  were  gone,  which,  till  then, 
had  fcopt  their  Inundations  (15).    AugitflHs  was  not  guilty 
of  this  Negligence,  in  that  long  Peace  he  enjoyed  ^  but  ap- 
pointed a  Publick  Treafury,  as  a  Provifion  againft  a  War. 
Except  Forces  be  Exercifed  in  Time  of  Peace,  and  the 
Mind  difciplin'd  in  the  Arts  of  War,  it  will  not  eafily 
be  done,  when  Danger  of  Invalion  Ihallhave  put  all  Men 
in  a  Coniternation,  and  they  be  more  intent  on  flying 
and  faving  what  they    have,    than  on  their  Defence. 
There  is  no  greater  Stratagem,  than  to  leave  a  Kingdom 
to   its   own  Idlenefs.      When  Military  Exercife  fails, 
Valour  does  the  fame.    Nature  produces  in  all  Parts 
great  Souls,  which  either  Occafion  difcovers,  or  want 
of  Bulinefs  burieth.     Paft  Ages  have  not  fur nifh'd  braver 
Men  in  Greece  and  Royne^  than  are  at  this  day  born  j  but 
they  then  appeared  fo  Heroical,  becaufe  Defire  of  Rule 
made  them  ufe  themfelves  to  Arms.      Let  not  a  Prince 
be  difcouraged  at  the  Sluggifhnefs  of  his  Subjeds  ^  Difci- 
pline  will  fit  them  either  to  preferve  Peace,  or  to  main- 
tain War.    Let  him  keep  them  always  employed  in  the 
Exercife  of  Arms  j  for  he  that  defires  Peace,  mult  pre- 
vent War. 

(15)  Mar.  Hift.  Hifp. 
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r  is  a  fhort  breathing  between  the  Cradle  and  the 
Tomb  ^  fhort,  I  fay,  yet  capable  of  occafioning 
confiderable  Evils,  if  ill  employed.  Often  does  a 
Commonwealth  lament  whole  Ages  the  Errour  of  one 
Moment.  On  this  Point  turns  the  Fall  or  Rife  of  Empires. 
One  bad  Counfel,  in  a  Minute  throws  down  what  has 
coft  Valour  and  Prudence  many  Years  to  build  (i). 
And  therefore  it  is  not  enough,  in  this  Amphitheater  of 
Life,  to  have  run  well,  if  the  Courfe  be  not  equal  to 
the  End.  He  only  receives  the  Crown,  who  has  lawfully 
touch'd  the  laft  Goal  of  Death.     The  Foundation  of 


(0  Brevibta  momentu  fiimmavmij>ofe,   Tac.  Annal,  !,  5. 
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Houfes  confifts  in  the  firft  Stones  ^  that  of  Renown,  in 
the  laft :  except  they  be  Glorious,  it  foon  falls,  and  is 
buried  in  Oblivion.  The  Cradle  does  not  flourifh  until 
the  Tomb  has  firft,  and  then  even  the  Briars  of  pafl  Vices 
turn  to  Flowers  \  for  Fame  is  the  laft  Spirit  of  our 
Actions,  which  thence  receive  their  Beauty  and  Luftre, 
a  thing  never  feen  in  an  infamous  Old  Age,  that  ra- 
ther effacing  the  Glory  of  Youth ,  (  as  it  happened 
to  (2)  l^itelliuf.')  The  moft  perfed  Stroaks  of  the 
Pencil  orChizel  are  not  efteemed,  if  the  whole  Work 
remain  imperfeft  :  And  if  ever  Fragments  were  re- 
garded, it  was  for  being  the  Reliques  of  a  once  per- 
fect Statue.  Envy  or  Flattery,  while  Life  lafts,  give 
different  Forms  to  Aftions  \  but  Fame,  unbyafs'd  by 
thofe  Paffions,  pronounces,  after  Death,  true  and  juft 
Sentences,  which  the  Tribunal  of  Pofterity  confirms  (3). 
Some  Princes  are  fenfible  enough  of  how  great  Confe- 
quence  it  is  to  Crown  their  Life  with  Vertues  •,  but  they 
are  miftaken,  in  thinking  to  fupply  that,  by  leaving 
them  defcribed  in  Epitaphs,  and  reprefented  in  Statues  ^ 
not  confidering  that  they  blufii  to  accompany  him  la 
Death,  whom  they  had  not  accompanied  while  alive, 
and  that  the  Marbles  are,  as  it  were,  in  Indignation  to 
fee  the  Counterfeit-Glory  of  a  Tyrant  infcribed  on  them, 
but  feem  to  foften  to  facilitate  the  engraving  of  that  of 
a  Juft  Prince,  hardening  again  afterwards  topreferve  it 
to  Eternity  ^  which  even  the  Stones  themfelves  fome- 
times  write  on  their  hardnefs.  Letters  of  a  miraculous 
Epitaph  were  the  Tears  of  Blood,  fhed  by  thoie 
before  St.  Jfidore\  Altar  at  Leon^  for  the  Death  of 
King  Alfhorfns  VI.  *  Nor  came  they  out  of  the  Joints, 
but  from  the  Heart  of  the  Marbles,  which  fcemed  mollified 
for  the  Lofs  of  fo  great  a  King.  The  Statue  of  a  vitious 
Prince  is  a  kind  of  Tranfcript  of  his  Vices,  nor  is  there 
either  Marble  or  Brafs  fo  durable  as  not  to  fubmit  to 

(2)  Cejferuntque  prima  po/lremu,  ^  bona.  juventXy  feneBus  fiagltioft 
obliterttvity  Tac.  Annal.  L  6.  (?)  ■^um  cuique  detns  pofteritas  re- 
pendit,  Tac.  Annal.  1. 4.       *  Mar.  Hift.  Hifp. 

Time : 
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Time  :  For  as  thcNatural  Fabrick  is  diflblved,  'io  alfo 
is  the  Artificial  ^  and  that  only  is  lading  which  Vertues 
frame,  thofe  intrinfick  and  infeparable  Ornaments  of 
an   Immortal  Sonl  (4).       What  is    engrav'd    on    the 
Minds  of  Men,  being  flicceiTively  dcriv'd  from  one  to 
another,  endures  as  long  as  the  World.     No  Statues  are 
more  perpetual  jhari  tkoje  carved  by  Vertue  and  good  Offices 
on  the  EJhem  and  Achiowledgnient  of  Men  ^  (as  Mecef/iis  (5) 
told  Ai-gnflus.')      For  this  Reafon,  Tiberins  refufed  the 
Temples  which   the    Nearer  Spain  would  have    built 
in  Honour  of  him,  faying.  That  the  Temples  and  Statues 
which  he  moli  cfleemed^  was  to  perpetuate  his  Memory  in 
the   Minds    ef  the  Comrnomvealth  (jS),       The   Arties  of 
Hero's  are   preferred  in  the  Everlafting  Obelisks  of 
Univerfal  Applaufe  and  Triumph,  even  after  having 
been  fpoiled  by  Fire,  as  it  happened  to  thofe  of  Trajan. 
The  dead  Body  of  that  Valiant  Prelate,  Giles  d'Albomoz, 
was  carry 'd  from  Kome  to  Toledo  upon  the  Shoulders 
of  Nations  as  well  Friends  as  Enemies,  and  a  Guard 
was  forced  to  be  fet  to  defend  that  of  Ai^.gnftus  (7). 
But  gi-anting  the  Firmnefs  of  the  Marble,  and  Solidity 
of  the  Brafs,  ftiould  equal  future  Ages,  yet  it  is  not 
known  afterwards  who  they  were  raifed  for  *  •,  as  it 
is  at  this  day  with  the  Pyramids  of  ey£cj/jf,  where  we 
fee  the  Names  of  thofe  worn  out  who  laid  their  Afhes 
there  to  immortalize  themfelvesTSj. 


('4)  Vt  vultiLs  hominun^  ita.  fimulacrd.  vdtus  mb:cilla  ac  mortalia 
fu»t  J  foymj,  mintis  atcria,  qimn  teue  e,  ^  cxprimere  non  per  alknam 
Tnatsriam,  (fy"  artcm,  fed  tuu  ipfe  woribus  poffts,  Tac.  in  Vit.  Agric. 
(5)  StiitiiOrS  tibi  neqtie  aureasy  r^qiie  sroenteas  fieri  unquatn  fine^ 
bemfacisndo  autem  alias  liri  jhtms  m  ipfis  komimm  anlmif  nih'l  in- 
teritui  obnoxm  effice,  Meesn.  ad  August.  (6j  Hxc  mihi  in 
animis  vejlris  templa^  hx  pidcherrimx  effigies  fy  rnxi-Jiirx,  nam  qux 
fixo  flruttntur ,  fi  judicium  pojiero>um  in  oi:um  vert  t ,  pro  fc'pulcris 
fpernunm;  T.'c.  Annal.  1.  4.  (7)  ^uxilio  militari  tuendum,  m  fepul- 
tura.  ejus  qdcta  forer^  Tac  Annal.  1. 1,  ^  The  memory  of  them 
is  fo'gotcen,  Ecckf.  9,  <^.  (B)  Inter  oinms  eis  n$n  confiat  a  quibtts 
fi[l<x  fint^  juji'jjlmo  cafu  obliierms  tmx  vanitatii  mBorHnu^  Plin". 
3<5.  12. 

From 
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From  v/hat  has  been  faid,    may  be  eafily  gathered 
how  much  it  concerns  the  Prince,  in  the  Declenfion  of 
his  Life,  to  endeavour  that  his  former  Glories  may  re- 
ceive new  Life  and  Vigour  from  thofe  of  his  lafl  Days , 
and  that  both,  after  his  Death,  may  remain  for  ever  in  the 
memory  of  Mankind.     To  v/hich  end,   we  fhall  offer 
Ibme   Rules  to  dired  him  how  he  ought  to  govern 
himfelf,  v/ith  relation  to  his  Perfon,  his  Succeffor,  and 
his  Dominions.     As  to  his  Perfon,  he  is  to  know,  that 
as  he  advanceth  in  Years,  his  Empire  grows  more  lavage, 
and  lefs  fubjed  to  Reafon  •,  for  the  variety  of  Acci- 
dents he  has  met  with,  inftrud  him  in  Malice  •,  and  by 
indulging  Jealoufies  and  Diftrufts,    he  becomes  Cruel 
and  Tyrannical.       A  long  Reign  is  apt  to  beget  Pride 
and  Prefumption  (9)  ^    and   the  Experience  of  Want, 
Avarice :    whence    proceed    many  things  inconfiftent 
with  the  Decorum  of  Majefly,  and  from    them  con- 
tempt of  the  Royal  Perfon.      Princes  will  ftill  retain 
their  ancient  Cufioms    and  Gravity ,   forgetting  what 
they  did  when  young,  and  thus  they  render  themfelves 
odious.     In  the  Beginnings  of  Government,  Paffion  for 
Glory,  and  Fear  of  Ruine,  make  them  take  care  to  Ad 
with  Prudence  and  Caution  :  But  afterwards  Ambition 
is  tired,  and  the  Prince  has  neither  any  Satjsfadion  in 
good,   nor  any    Concern   for    ill   Succefs  (,16)  \   but 
imagining  Vice  to  be  the  Recompence   of  his  Glory, 
and  Reward  of  his  Toils,  Ihamefully  gives  himfelf  up 
to  it :    Whence  it  is   that  fo  few  Princes  grow  bet- 
ter by  Ruling,  of  which  the  Holy  Scriptures .  give  us 
Inftances   in   Said  and  Solomon,      They  are,    in  their 
.  Government,  like  the  Image  in  NcbHchadnez^zars  Dream, 
its  Beginning's  of  GoU^  its  End  of  Clay.     Fef^aftan  was 
the  only  Prince  remarkable  for  having  pafled  from  bad 
to  good  (11).      Befides,    let  the  Prince  flrive  never 
'  fo  much  to  continue  like  himfelf,  it  is  impoflible  for 

(9)  y^^^fi^te  imferii  cenlita  audacii,  Tac.  Annal.  I.  14.  (10)  Tp' 
fum  fane  fenem,  (l^  profperis,  adverjifque  futiatunif  Tac.  Hifl.  1.  3. 
(iij  Solufque  omnium  ante  fe  prineipem  ^  in  melm  mutatus  eft, 
Tac.  Hift.  1.  I. 

him 
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him  to  pleafe  All,  if  his  Reign  be  long  \  for  the 
People  hate  to  be  ruled  fo  long  by  the  fame  Hand. 
They  love  Novelty ,  and  rejoyce  at  Revolutions , 
though  dangerous,  as  it  fell  out  in  the  Reign  of  T/- 
herius  (12).  If  the  Prince  be  Vertuous,  he  is  hated 
by  the  Bad  ^  if  Vitious,  both  by  the  Good  and  Bad, 
and  then  the  only  talk  is  of  the  SuccefTor  (13),  v^hom 
every  one  makes  his  Court  to  \  a  thing  which  cannot 
but  inccnfe  the  Prince,  and  which  ufually  enclines  him 
to  hate  his  Subjeds,  and  ufe  them  ill.  As  his  Strength 
decays,  his  Care  and  Vigilance,  his  Prudence  alfo. 
Understanding  and  Memory  proportionably  fail :  For 
theSenfes  grow  old  no  lefs  flian  the  Body  (14)  j  and 
as  he  defires  to  referve  this  fmail  remainder  of  his 
days  to  himfelf,  tree  from  the  Hurry  and  Fatigue  of 
Government,  he  furrenders  all  to  his  Minillers,  or  fome 
Favourite,  on  whom  the  Weight  of  Affairs  lies,  and  the 
Odium  of  the  People  is  transferred.  In  which  Cafe,  they 
who  are  not  in  the  Prince's  Favour,  and  have  no  fhare 
in  the  Adminiftration  and  Preferments,  wifh  for,  and  do 
their  utmoft  to  procure  a  new  Malter. 

Thefe  are  the  moft  dangerous  Rocks  of  a  declining 
Age,  among  which  the  Prince  cannot  ufe  too  much 
Precaution  againfh  a  Shipwreck.  Yet  though  the 
Courfe  be  hazardous,  he  ought  not  therefore  to  defpair 
of  palling  fecurely,  fince  many  Princes  have  maijitained 
their  Efteem  and  Refpeft  to  their  laft  Gafp.  An  Ex- 
cellency which  the  whole  World  admird  in  Philip  II. 
The  motion  of  a  prudent  Government  continues  uni- 
form to  the  very  fhore  of  Death  ^  a  former  Cha- 
racter and  Reputation  fupport  it  againfl:  the  Hatreds 
and  Inconveniencies  of  Age ,  as  Tiberius  experienc'd 
in  himfelf  ( I  $).     Befides,  we  pafs  over  a  great  many 

(123  Multi  oiio  prafentiunt  cupUine  mutationis,  fuU  quoqiie  periculit 
Utabuntiv'^  Tac.  Annal  1. 3.  (13}  Pars  jnulta  maxima  imminentes 
dominos  varus  rumoribus  differehunt^  Tac.  Annal.  I.  i.  C14)  Suippe 
ut  cerptiSy  fic  ethm  mens  fuum  hxbet  fenium.,  Arift.  1.  2.  Pol.  c.  7. 
(15)  Reputante  Tiber h  publicum  fibi  odium,  extremm  (Ctatem  rnagifque 
fma,  ^um  vi  ftare  res  fuasj  Tac.  Annal.  1.6. 
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Slips  in  Old  Age,  which  would  be  unpardonable  in 
Youth,  (as  Drnfus  (16)  obferved. )  The  more  boi- 
llerous  the  Storms  are,  with  the  more  Refolution  the 
Prince  had  need  be  armed  to  bear  up  againft  them, 
and  the  clofer  he  ought  to  keep  to  the  Helm  of  Go- 
vernment ^  left  by  entrufting  it  in  the  Hands  of  o- 
thers,  both  himfelf  and  the  Commonwealth  fhouid 
fall  a  Prey  to  the  Sea.  While  the  Prince's  Vigour 
lafts,  he  fhouid  live  and  die  in  Adion.  Government 
is  like  the  Spheres,  which  never  Hand  ftill  ^  it  admits 
no  Poles  but  thofe  of  the  Prince.  In  the  Arms  of  the 
State,  not  thofe  of  Sloth,  the  Prince  mufl  find  Refrefh- 
ment  in  the  Toils  of  his  Old  Age  (17)  :  And  if  through 
the  Infirmities  of  his  Age  he  wants  Strength  to  bear 
them,  and  has  need  of  other  Shoulders,  yet  let  him 
not  wholly  refufe  the  AfTiftance  of  his  own,  were  it 
only  for  Shew,  lince  that  is  the  fame  thing  in  the  Eyes 
of  the  ignorant  Mobb  as  Reality,  and  ( as  we  obferved 
elfewhere  )  is  a  Reftraint  to  Minifters,  and  Support 
to  Reputation.  In  this  Cafe  it  is  fafer  to  form  a  Privy- 
Council  of  Three,  as  Philip  II.  did,  than  to  leave  all 
to  the  Management  of  One  fmgle  Perfon  ^  becaufe  the 
People  look  not  on  them  as  Favourites,  but  as  Coun- 
cellors. 

Let  the  Prince  beware  of  Covetoufnefs,  a  Vice  uni- 
verfally  detefted,  and  peculiar  to  Old  Age,  which  it 
never  forfakes,  though  it  has  bid  adieu  to  all  others. 
Undoubtedly  Gdha  might  have  ingratiated  himfelf  with 
the  People,  had  he  been  in  the  leaft  Generous  (18). 
Let  him  conform  to  the  Mode,  and  prefent  Cufboms, 
and  forget  thofe  more  harfli  and  rigid  ones  of  former 
Times,  a  fauk  Old  Men  are  too  apt  to  fall  into,  whe- 
ther it  proceed  from  the  prejudice  of  their  Education, 

(\6)  Sane  gravaretiir  afpeBum  civium  fcnsx  impsrator,  jtjfutnqus 
xtsLum^  y  atlo!  U'oores^  prctte^nleret :  Drufo  quod  rifi  ex  anogantia. 
impeiimentum  ?  Tac.  Annal.  J. 3.  (^jj)  Se  tamen  fortiora  [olatix 
e  complcxu  I{eip.  petivife,  Tac.  Annal.  1.4.  (ig)  ConUat  potuife 
cor.ciliari  <inimos  fiamiflncHnqus  payei  fenif  lihrAliiars.,  Tac.  liift. 
lib.  I, 

from 
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from  Vain-glory,  or  the  difficulty  they  find  in  taking 
up  thofe  new  Cuftoms  ^  whence  they  inciirr  the  hate  of 
all  Men.  They  give  way  to  that  melancholy  Humour, 
which  arifeth  from  the  Coldnefs  of  their  Age  ,  and 
exclaim  againft  all  Paftimes  and  Divertifements,  not 
remembring  how  much  Time  they  have  formerly  fpent 
in  them  themfelves. 

Let  him  not  difcover  any  jcalonfy  of  his  SuccelTor, 
as  'Ferdinand  the  Catholick  did,  when  Phllif  I.  was  to 
fucceed  him  in  the  Kingdom  of  Cafille.  That  is  the 
time  when  moft  adore  the  Rifing  Sun ;  and  if  any  one 
appears  referved  in  this  particular,  it  is  a  Trick  to 
make  himfeif  pafs  for  a  Loyal,  Conftant  Man,  in  the 
Opinion  of  the  Succeifor,  and  to  gain  his  Efteem  ^ 
as  was  obferved  of  feveral,  at  the  Death  of  Ai- 
gufins  (19). 

Let  him  llrive  to  endear  himfeif  to  All  by  Cour- 
tefy,  Equality  of  Juftice,  by  Clemency  and  Plenty  \ 
being  aifured,  that  if  he  have  governed  well,  and 
got  the  Love  and  good  Opinion  of  his  Subjecfs,  he 
will  maintain  them  without  much  difficulty,  begetting 
in  their  Minds  a  fear  of  lofmg,  and  a  defire  of  keep- 
ing him. 

All  thefc  Methods  will  be  yet  of  more  force,  if  the 
SuccelTor  be  fuch  as  he  may  be  in  a  manner  born  again, 
and  immortalized  by  •,  for  although  Adoption  be  only  a 
Fidion  of  the  Law  ,  yet  the  Perfon  Adopting  feems  to 
renew  his  Youth  in  him,  (as  Galba  (20)  faid  toP//o. ) 
Succeffion  ought  not  to  be  the  leaft  Care  of  Princes,  it 
being  not  fo  frivolous  a  thing  as  5c/<>;7jo«  imagined  (21). 
Sons  are  the  Anchors  and  Props  of  a  State,  the  Joy 
and  Comfort  of  a  Government  and  Court.     AiignftMs 

(19 j  Panes ^  Eques.  Qmnto  qiiis  iilulhior,  tamo  mi^U  fa] ft  ac 
fejlifiantes,  1  ultuq^iie  cmpofno,  ne  Uti  excejfu  P  incipU.  i;eu  triftiores^ 
prmordio  lachrymal,  g.mdhm^  qujejlus^  adulationes  rnif.eb-nt,  Tac.  Anna!. 
lib.  I.  (20)  Et  audita  adoptione  icjir.am  vid-ri  feriex^  otnd  nunc 
mhi  unum  objicituy,  Tac.  Hift.  1.  r,  (21)  Y:a,  I  hated  all  my 
labour  which  I  had  taken  under  the  fun ;  becaufe  I  (hould  leavd 
it  unto  the  man  that  Ihall  be  after  me,  Ecclef.  2.  18. 

well 
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well  knew  this,    when  having  none,  he  Adapted  his 
Neareffc  Relations,   to  be,  as  it  were,  Pillars  to  fup- 
port    the  Empire  (22).      Neither  Fleets  nor  Armies 
are  greater  Securities  to  a  Prince,    than  a  numerous 
Off-fpring  (23).     There  are  no  greater  Friends  than 
They  ^   no  m.ore  zealous  Oppofers  of  Tyranny,  Do- 
mellick  and  Foreign.      All  bear  a  part  in  the  Happi- 
nefs  of  Princes,  their  Children  only  are  Sharers  in  their 
Misfortunes  (24).       Friends  change  and  fall  off*  with 
Adverfity,  but  never  our  own  Blood,   which  though 
transfufed  into  another,  fcillcorrefponds  with  us  by  a 
fecret  and  Natural  Inclination  (25).      The  Safety  of 
the  Prince   includes  that    of  his  Relations,    and    his 
Faults  refled  upon  them  ^  and  therefore  they  endeavour 
to  mend  them,  being  moft  concerned  to  obferve,  and 
moft  free  and  bold  to  reprove  them.      Thus  Dntfus 
made  it  his  bufinefs  to  difcover  what  was  dilliked  at 
Rome  in  his  Father,    that  he  might  correft  it  (16^, 
And  thefe  Reafons  may  ferve  to  excufe  that  Autho- 
rity which  ibme   Popes   have   allowed  their  Nephews 
in  the   Managem.ent  of  Affairs.       The  Subjed  has,  in 
the  Heir,  one   to  reward  his  Services  \   and,  on  the 
other  fide,  he  is  afraid  to  offend  the  Father,  who  leaves 
a  Son  to  inherit  his  Power  and  Quarrels  (27 j.     On 
this  Marcelliis  grounded  his  Advice  to  Prifcus,  not  to 
pretend  to  prefcribe  to  Veffafian^  a  Man  grown  old  m 
Triumphs,  and  the  Father  of  many  young  Children  (1%). 


(22)  Quopluritus  munmemis  injijieret,  Tac.  Annal.  I.  j.  (23}  A'ijn 
Jegiones,  non  cUj]es,  perinde  firma,  imperii  munimenta  quam  numerum 
hbererum,  Tac.  Hift.  K  4.  (24.)  Quorum  profperis  <fyr  alii  frmmur, 
adverfa  ad  jujlijftitm  pertinearit,  Tac.  Hiff.  I.  4.  ('a 5)  Nam  amicos 
tempore,  fortuna,  cupidinibus,  Aliquando  ant  errorihm  imminui,  trAnsferri 
dednere  :    futirn    cuiqu€    fanguinem    indifcretum^     Tac.  Hift.    lib,  4. 

(26)  Vtrtmciue  in  laudsm  Drufi  trahebaiw  :  cb  eo  in  urbe  inter  ca;tia 
6"  fermones  homimm  obverfante  fsaeta  patris  mitigari^    Tac.  Annal.  1  3. 

(27)  He  leaveth  behind  him  an  avenger  againft  his  enemies,  and  ore 
that  (hould  fbew  favour  unto  his  friends,  Ealuf.  3c.  <i.  (^8j  Suidere 
etiam  Prifco,  ne  fupra  Principem  [anderet  \  ne  ^-''efpajianum  finem  rrwW- 
pbAkm/jHvenurn  Hbemum  Fatrem  fmceptU  rocrcereT,  Tac.  Hift.  I.  4. 

Tha 
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The  Hopes  of  the  Rifing  Sun  makes  the  cold  and 
gloomy  Evenings  of  the  Setting  much  more  tole- 
rable. Ambition  is  confounded,  and  Tyranny  trembles. 
Liberty  dare  not  break  the  Chain  of  Servitude,  when 
fhe  fees  the  Links  continued  in  a  long  Train  of  Suc- 
ceflbrs.  The  Publick  Repofe  is  not  difturbed  by 
Fa(flion§  and  Differences  about  the  Succeffion  (^9)^ 
every  one  already  knowing  that  a  new  Phoenix  muffc 
arife  out  of  the  Afhes  of  the  old  one,  and  that  even 
now  this  Succeflbr  has  taken  Root,  and  got  Strength, 
by  making  himfelf  beloved  and  feared  ^  as  an  old  Tree 
Jhoots  out  of  its  Stump  a  young  Sprig,  which,  in  time, 
comes  to  grow  in  its  place  (^o). 

Neverthelefs,  if  it  lie  in  the  Prince's  Breafl:  to  ap- 
point the  Succelfor,  he  is  not  to  make  fuch  ufe  of  this 
Advantage,  as  to  preferr  the  Intereft  of  his  Kindred 
to  that  of  the  Publick.  Aiofes^  diftrufting  the  Abili- 
ties of  his  own  Sons,  left  to  God  the  Choice  of  a  new 
Captain  of  his  People  ("31^:  And  Gdha.  gloried,  in 
having  had  more  Regard  to  the  Publick  Good,  than 
to  his  Family,  and  having  chofen  a  Perfon  out  of  the 
Commonwealth  to  fucceed  him  fsij.  This  is  the 
lafl  and  greatefl  Benefit  the  Prince  is  capable  of  doing 
his  States,  (as  the  fame  Gdha  told  Vifo  (33),  when  he 
Adopted  him.)  'Tis  a  Noble  Inftance  of  the  Prince's 
Generofity,  to  flrive  to  make  his  SucceiTor  better  than 
himfelf.  He  has  but  a  mean  Opinion  of  his  Merit, 
who  feeks  a  Name  only  by  the  Vices  of  him  that  comes 
after,  and  by  the  Comparifon  of  one  Reign  with  ano- 
ther.    Herein  Augnjiits  himfelf  was  faulty,  in  chufing 

(29)  Imemperaniia  civkath  dome  mus  eligatur  multos  deftinandi, 
Tac.  Hift.  1.  2.  (30)  Ixarbore  annos^^  CS"  trunco  rovam  produch 
quce  antequam  antiqua  decidat,  jam  radices  iS  vires  accepit,  Tol.  de 
Rep.  1.7.  c. 4.  n.  I.  (31)  Let  the  Lord,  thcGod  of  the  fpirits 
of  all  flefh,  fet  a  man  over  the  congregation,  Numb.  27.  i6« 
'C32J  Sed  Auguflus  In  doriio  fuccejforem  qiiafivit ;  e^o  in  M^publica^ 
Tac.  Hift.  \.  I.  C35)  ^'«"<^  «"  neceffnatU  jampridem  ventum  eft,  ut 
vec  mea  feve^his  confene  plat  popuk  J{nm(ino  pojfit  qium  bovum  fuctej- 
for  cm,  use  tua  pJus  juvcnta  qium  bonuin  Fdrnipem^  Tac.  Hift.  1. 1, 

TiherlitT 
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Tiberius  upon  the  fame  motive  (34),  without  confider- 
ing,  that  the  glorious  or  infamous  Actions  of  a  SuccelTor 
are  charged  upon  the  PredecefTor  who  was  concerned  in 
his  Eledion. 

This  Care  to  provide  a  good  Heir  is  a  Natural 
Duty  in  Parents,  and  they  ought  to  attend  it  with 
utmoft  Application,  lince  in  their  Sons  they  in  a  manner 
live  for  ever  :  And  indeed  it  were  againil  Natural 
Reafon  to  envy  the  Excellency  of  their  own  Image, 
or  leave  it  unpolilh'd.  And  though  the  Inftitution  of 
a  Great  Perfon  be  generally  the  Occafion  of  Domeftick 
Dangers,  inafmuch  as  Mens  Ambition  is  proportion'd 
to  the  Capacity  of  their  Souls  (35)  ^  and  though  often- 
times, by  the  fubverfion  of  the  Ties  of  Reafon  and 
Nature,  Children  grow  weary  of  expeding  the  Crown 
fo  long,  and  feeing  the  Time  of  their  Pleafure  and 
Glory  wafte,  as  it  was  with  Rhadamifrus^  in  the  long 
Reign  of  his  Father  Pharafmar?^  King  of  Jheria  (36')  \ 
although  too  it  was  the  Counfel  of  the  Holy  Spirit  (37) 
to  Fathers,  not  to  give  their  Sons  Liberty  in  their  Youth, 
nor  wink  at  their  Follies :  yet  for  all  this,  I  fay,  a  Father 
ought  to  fpare  no  Pains  that  may  contribute  to  the  good 
Education  of  his  Son,  which  is  the  feccnd  Obligation  of 
Nature,  nor  let  fall  his  Hopes  and  Confidence  for  a  few 
particular  Cafes.  No  Prince  was  ever  more  jealous 
of  his  Children  than  Tiberins^  yet  he  abfented  himfelf 
from  Rome  to  leave  Dnifns  in  his  Place  (38). 

But  if  the  Prince  would  prevent  thefe  Sufpicions  by 
Politick  Methods,  let  him  allow  his  Son  a  part  in 
the  Admiaiftration  of  Affairs  both  Civil  and  Military, 
but  never  in  the  Difpenfation  of  his  Favours  j  for  by 

Ch)  ^^  Tiierium  quidem  earitate  aut  I(etpublicx  cura  fuccejforsm 
fldliiituM  :  fed  quoniam  arrogantiam  [xvitiiimi{ue  introfpexerity  com- 
puratione  detsrrima  fibi glorum  qmefnije,  Tac.  Annal.  1.  i.  C^-j)  Op- 
timos  quippe  mortdium^  altifftma  cupere,  Tac.  Annal.  I.  4.  (36)  Is 
modicum  Hyberix  regnum  feneBa.  patris  det'ineri,  ferocivA  crebriufqn; 
ja^abat,  Tac.  Annal.  1.  12.  ("57)  Give  him  no  liberty  in  his 
youth,  and  wink  not  at  his  folly,  Eccluf.  30.  n.  (38)  Vt 
amoto  Patrej  Drufuj  munia  confuktus  folut  impkra^  Tac.  Annal. 
lib.  3. 

B  b  the 
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the  former  the  Applaufe  of  the  People  is  not  fo  much  got^ 
who  are  apt  to  be  taken  with  the  Liberal  and  Obliging 
Temper  of  the  Son,  a  thing  not  very  pleafing  to  the  Fa- 
thers who  fit  on  the  Throne  (39).  In  a  word,  he  may 
be  admitted  into  the  Secrets  of  State,  not  into  the  Hearts 
of  the  Subjefts.  uiimtflus^  who  well  iinderftood  this, 
when  he  defired  to  have  Tiberius  made  Tribune,  com- 
mended him  with  fo  much  Artifice,  that  he  difcovered 
his  Faults  in  excufmg  them  (40).  And  it  was  believed 
that  Ttheriiis^  to  render  Drufns  odious,  and  make  him  pals 
for  one  of  a  cruel  Temper,  gave  him  leave  to  frequent 
the  Sword-Plays  (41)  ;,  as  he  was  glad  when  any  Contelt 
arofe  bet\\'een  his  Sons  and  the  Senate  (42).  But  thefe 
Artifices  are  more  hurtful  and  treacherous  than  becomes 
the  Sincerity  of  a  Father  ^  it  is  more  prudent  to  join  with 
the  young  Prince  fome  Confident,  in  whofe  Power  the 
DireAion  and  Management  of  AfTairs  may  be  :  as  Vefia- 
fian  did,  when  he  gave  the  Prjetorfhip  to  his  Son  Doml- 
tian^  and  alTigned  Mmim  for  his  Afliftant  (43  J.  But  if 
the  Son  (hall  feem  to  harbour  great  and  enterprifing 
Thoughts,  fuch  as  may  give  jufl  Apprehenfion  of  fome 
ambitious  Delign  againft  theRefped  due  to  a  Father,  out 
of  impatience  of  his  long  life,  the  bell  way  will  be  to 
employ  him  in  fome  Undertaking  that  may  wholly  engage 
thofe  Thoughts,  and  cool  the  warmth  and  vigour  of  his 
Mind.  It  was  this  made  Vharafman^  King  of /^^m?,  put 
his  Son  Rhadamiflus  upon  the  Conqueft  of  Armenia  (44). 
But  as  this  Caution  of  Honouring  the  Son,  and  employing 
him  in  Places  of  Difficulty,  is  abfolutely  necefTary  ,  fo 
alfomuft  care  be  taken  to  put  the  Command  of  the  Armies 

(29^  DiffUcert  reinantibus  c'lvilia  flicrum  fs^fnw,  Tac.  Anna!.  I.  2. 
C40 ;  Quinqium  homra  oratione^  qujidam  de  habitUt  cuUuqus  ftf  injli* 
tiais  ejus  jecerat,  qua  velut  excufando  exprobraret,  Tac.  Annal.  1.  i. 
C4i.^  Adolhntandam  fxv'itiam  mevendafiue  ppnli  offenfwnes,  cojtcejfam 
pio  mxterUm,  Tac.  Annal.  1.  r.  (42)  l^ubntur  Tiberm  quum  inter 
filios  ([^  hgesSenatuidifcepwet,  Tac  Annal.  1.2.  C43")  Cixfar  Domi- 
tianus  Prxturam  capit.  Ejus  nmen  epiflolU  ediBifque  proponeb^tury  vis 
penes  Muttanum  crat,  Tac.  Hift.  1.  4.  (44)  ^""''  ^harajmanes  juvenem 
poiemia promptx  ^ ftudio popularium  accinSuntt  vergeni'ibus  jam  armiifuis 
metuenSf  aliam  adfpem  trahere  <^  Armtnkm  ofimare,  Tac.  Annal.  1. 12. 

in 
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in  the  Hand  of  another  \  for  whoever  is  Mafter  of  them^ 
rules  the  whole  State.  To  this  end,  Otho  gave  his  Brother 
Titianus  the  Name  and  Reputation  of  the  Supreme  Com- 
mand, yet  left  all  the  Authority  and  real  Power  lodged  in 
Proadns  (^'^ ) :  And  Tiber  ins^wh^n  the  Senate  had  decreed 
Germanic  us  all  the  Provinces  beyond  the  Seas,  made  Fifo 
Lieutenant  of  Syria^  to  be  a  Check  to  his  Hopes  and  De-* 
figns  (46).  Indeed,  the  Conftitution  of  States  and  Go-^ 
vernments  in  Europe  is  fuch,  that  there  is  little  fear  of 
thofe  Dangers  ^  yet  if  the  Genius  of  the  Son  Ihould  be  fo 
violent  and  terrible,  that  the  Remedies  mentioned  cannot 
fufficiently  provide  for  the  Father's  Security,  let  him  con- 
fider  whether  it  be  proper  to  apply  that  which  Philip  IL 
ufed  with  his  only  So^yDon  Carlos  ^tht  execution  of  which 
made  Politicks  admire  its  own  Power,  Itruck  Nature 
with  Amazement,  and  thewhole  World  with  Horrour. 

But  if  he  diftruft  the  Fidelity  of  his  Subjects,  becaufe  of 
their  Averfion  to  his  Son,  there  is  ufually  no  better  Re- 
medy than  to  have  him  educated  in  fome  other  Court,- and 
under  the  Protedion  of  fome  greater  Prince,  (  provided 
there  be  no  dangerof  any  Emulation  between  them)  with 
whom  he  may  afterwards  eftablifh  an  Alliance.  This 
Motive  prevailed  with  Phraates^  King  of  Part  hi  a^  to  bring 
up  Fono)7es  in  the  Court  oiAHgMJlnsi^^^)  :  Though  this 
oftentimes  produces  a  contrary  effeft,  the  People  being 
apt  to  hate  him  afterwards  as  a  Foreigner,  who  returns 
to  them  with  ftrange  Manners,  which  was  the  Cafe  of  the 
fame  J^onones  (^48  j.  In  the  Difpofal  of  his  Dominions  to 
his  Children,  the  Prince  cannot  be  too  cautious  •,  inafmuch 
as  it  is  fometimes  the  Advancement,  fometimes  the  Ruine 
of  a  Kingdom,  efpecially  in  the  Younger  Sons,  who  gene- 
rally envy  the  Elder  his  Prerogative,  and  in  the  Daughters 
matched  with  his  own  Subjeds  ^  whence  arife  Jealoufies 
and  Uneafinefles,  which  end  in  Civil  Wars.     Au^mjIus 

("45;  Prefedo  Brixellum  Otboue^  honor  imperii  penes  Tiiknumfratrem, 
xisy  acpotefias  penes  Pi oculum  Prafeilurn,  Taq,  Hift.  1.2.  (/^6)  Qui 
Syria  imponeremr^adfpes  Germanici  cocrcendas,  Tac.Annal.  1.2.  (47^P^r- 
temque  prolis^  frnnndje  amicni^,  miferat :  baud  perinde  tofiri  metu,  quatn 
f.dei popularium  di^Jhs,  Tac.  Ancal.  1.  2.  C48J  Quamvu  gentit  Arfac'h 
darnm^  m  extermm  afpereabaniur,  Tac.  Annal.  1,  2. 
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refle(fling  upon  this,  refilled  his  Daughter  to  a  Roman 
Knight,  who  might  occafion  Difturbance  (^49^,  and  pro- 
pofed  Procidejiis^  and  others,  who  lived  a  cahii  and  re- 
tired Life,  and  intermedled  not  with  Affairs  of  State  (50  j. 

^  The  Choice  of  a  Tutor  for  the  Son  who  is  to  fjcceed  in 
his  Non-age  is  another  thing,  which  demands  all  the  Skill 
and  Prudence  the  Father  is  Mafrer  of,  there  being  nothing 
more  expofed  f^  Cafualties  than  that ;  as  we  fee  prefent, 
and  read  of  paft  Examples  of  many  Princes,  who,  during 
their  Minority,  have  loft  their  Lives  and  Kingdoms,  at 
leaft  been  reduced  to  great  Diftrefsf5ij.  For  if  the 
Guardianfhip  be  left  to  the  Mother,  though  that  may  be 
looked  upon  asmoft  fecure,  yet  the  Prudence  and  Expe- 
rience requifite  for  fuch  a  Task  are  rarely  to  be  met  with 
in  a  Woman,  and  moft  of  that  Sex  want  Courage  to  awe 
Subjeds,  and  gain  Refped.  But  fhould  it  fall  to  the 
Uncle,  Ambition  of  Rule  is  wont  to  break  the  ftrongeft 
and  moft  clofe  Ties  of  Blood.  If  it  light  upon  the  Mini- 
fters,  every  one  of  them  is  wholly  devoted  to  his  private 
Intereft,  which  occafionsDivifions  among  them.  Befides, 
Subjects  defpife  the  Government  of  their  Equals,  which  is 
the  Rife  of  Troubles,  and  Civil  Commotions  ^  and  there- 
fore out  of  all  thefe  Dangers  and  Inconveniencies  the 
Prince  muft  chufe  the  leaft,  confidering  the  Nature  of  the 
State,  and  of  the  Perfons  moft  capable  of  the  Education  of 
his  Son,  and  picking  out  a  Clafs  of  Subjeds,  whereby 
the  Security  of  the  Pupil  may  be  fo  provided  for,  that 
they  cannot  pofhbly  unite  and  confpireto  ruine  him.  In 
this  Cafe  it  is  highly  requifite  that  they  be  immediately 
brought  into  Bufinefs,  who  are  to  have,  after  the  Father's 
Death,  the  Tuition  and  Guidance  of  the  Heir,  and  Admi- 
niftration  of  the  Government. 

Nor  is  it  the  Prince's  only  Duty  to  get  the  SuccefTor  fe-, 
cured  and  inftruded,  but  he  is  alfo  to  prevent  the  Acci- 
dents of  his  new  Government,  and  their  ill  Confequence  ^ 

C49)  Immcnfumque  attoUi  provideret  quem  conjmiBione  tali  fuper  alios 
exiulijfet,  Tac  Annal.  1. 4.  (^o)  Pmidejum,  &  quofJam  in  fermonibus 
tabuitj  infign'i  tranquilitate  vita:  nuUis  l(eip  ne,:otiis  permixtos,  1  ac. Annal. 
1-  4«      C  5  0  Wo  to  thee,0  land.whcn  thy  king  is  a  child,  £ff/e/.  lo^i^^ 

for 
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for  when  the  Sails  are  changed  the  Ship  is  endanger'd  ^ 
and  by  the  Introdudion  of  New  Forms,  Nature  fuffers  *, 
becaufe  Things  end  faintly,  but  begin  with  vigour :  'Tis 
from  this  Viciflitude  of  Things  that  thofe  Dangers  pro- 
ceed which  threaten  upon  the  meeting  of  the  Waves  of 
both  Reigns,  as  it  happens  when  one  rapid  River  runs 
violently  into  another  of  an  equal  Current.  The  Autho- 
rity of  the  Succeilbr  is  eafily  lolt,  and  Gonfpiracies  and 
Innovations  contriv'd  againft  him  (^52  j  -^  and  therefore  the 
Prince  fhould  endeavour  to  make  the  latter  part  of  his 
Reign  fo  calm,  that  the  new  one  may  be  entred  on  without 
the  leaft  hazard :  and  as  Seamen,  when  they  enter  the  Port, 
quit  their  Oars,  and  furl  their  Sails  -^  fo  ought  he  to  clofe 
his  Government,  by  laying  afide  all  thoughts  of  Enter- 
prizes  and  Wars,  by  confirming  ancient  Alliances,  and 
making  new  ones,  particularly  with  his  Neighbours,  that 
Peace  may  be  fetled  in  his  Realms. 

^Tis  '/w  lefs  worthy  Praifc^  when  Jlge  draws  on^ 
To  fettle  Peace  and  Quietnefs  at  Jiome  ^ 
That  no  htejlrne  Broils  fubvert  the  State^ 
Or  fow'^rfnl  Neighbours  War  without  creates   ^ 

Let  him  di.Temble  Injuries,  as  TiberiMs  did  with  Getu- 
liens  ('^^)^  and  Phihf  II.  with  Ferdinand  de  Afedicis  -^  for 
at  fuch  a  time  the  mod  prudent  Princes  order  a  Rainbow 
to  be  put  over  their  Tombs,  for  a  Token  of  Peace  to 
their  Succeflbrs,  not  a  Lance  fixed  in  the  Earth,  to 
prompt  them  to  revenge  their  Qiiarrels,  as  the  Athenians 
ufed  to  do.  Let  him  govern  his  foreign  Provinces  with 
Counfel  and  Addrefs,  not  Arms  (54J  \  aud^ee  that  the 
Governors  he  fets  over  them  be  Eloquent,  Lovers  of 
Peace,  and  unexperienc'd  in  War,  left  they  j^indle  it,  as 
it  was  done  in  the  time  of  Galba  (%%).     Let  him  compofe 

i'^'i)  Quxndo  aufuros  expofcere  remedja,  r.iji  novum^  (^  nutaniem  adlmc 
Principem^  prccibus  vd  armi*  adirent,  Tac.  Annal.  1.  i.  *  TalTo. 
(53^  Multi({ue  ^ratumanfit  reputante  Tiberio  publicum  fibi  odiurn^  exire- 
mim  atatera^  magifc^ue  fama  qiam  vi  fiu,re  res  fuas^  Tac.  Anna!.  1.  5. 
<'54)  Conftlis  &ajiu  res  exterims  molir'i^  arniaprocul  habere,  Tac.  Annal. 
1. 6.  (<,'i)  Hifpinix  prxevAt  Cluvius  I^ufm  virfamnduty  <tt  ^mU  artibus, 
belli  inexperttUy  Tac.  Hift.  1. 1. 
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the  Minds  of  his  Subjects,  and  reconcile  their  Differences  ^ 
proted  them  from  Injuries,  moderate  their  Taxes,  and 
remove  all  Novelties  odious  to  the  People.  Let  him  make 
choice  of  prudent  Minifters,  Friends  to  Peace  and  the 
Publick  Quiet  ^  for  by  this  means  his  Subjeds  Minds 
being  formed  to  Eafe,  and  gentle  Ufage,  will  promife 
themfelves  the  fame  from  the  Succeflbr,  and  fo  not  at- 
tempt any  Innovation. 


EMBLEM    CL 


MAny  great  Men  have  laboured,  by  Speculation  and 
Experience,  to  form  the  Idea  of  a  Perfeft  Prince. 
It  hath  required  whole  Ages  to  faftiion  this  Royal  Porcelain^ 
this  Noble  VefTel  of  Earth,  no  lefs  brittle  than  others, 

and 
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and  more  fubjed  to  Cafualties  than  any  ^  particularly 
when  the  Potter  is  of  the  School  oi Matchiavel^vihtnct  all 
come  out  diflorted,  and  of  fhort  continuance,  as  that  was 
which  he  laid  down  as  a  Model  of  the  reft. 

The  Defign  of  thefe  Emblems  has  been  to  fet  off  that 
Purple,  whofe  Scarlet  Dye  foon  turns  to  Alhes  %  they  be- 
gan at  the  Cradle,  and  end  at  the  Tomb.  They  are  the 
Parenthefis  of  Man's  Life,  which  the  leaft  claufe  of  Time 
includes  \  nor  is  it  eafie  to  determine  which  Hour  is 
the  molt  happy,  that  wherein  the  Eyes  are  open  to  the 
Day  of  Life,  or  that  in  which  they  are  clofed  to  the  Night 
of  Death  (i),  fmce  the  one  is  the  beginning,  the  other 
the  end  of  our  Labours  ^  and  however  great  the  difference 
may  be  betwixt  ^^/w^and  mtbeif7£^yQt  the  Material  Part  of 
Man  only  feels  that,  not  the  Form,  which  is  Immortal,and 
improved  by  Death.  The  Dread  we  have  of  the  Grave 
is  natural  v  but  had  Reafon  more  influence  on  us  than  De- 
fire  of  Living,  we  fhould  re  Joyce  at  the  fight  of  it,  as 
thofe  do ,  who  looking  for  Treafures,  find  urns,  being 
fure  to  meet  with  Riches  there  (2)  -^  for  it  is  in  the  Grave 
that  the  Soul  finds  the  real  Treafure  of  Eternal  Reft. 
This  Simon  AUccahtzm  fignified  by  that  Hieroglyphick  of 
Sh'tfs  carved  upon  the  Pillars  he  fet  about  the  MaufoUum 
of  his  Father  and  Brothers  (3)-,  intimating,  that  the  Ship 
of  our  Life  floating  upon  the  Billows  of  the  World,  is 
never  quiet  till  landed  at  the  Shore  of  Death.  In  effed, 
what  is  Life  but  a  perpetual  Fear  of  Death  ?  without 
any  thing  to  aiTure  us  of  its  continuance.  Many  Signs  por- 
tend the  Approach  of  Death,  not  one  exavflly  marks  out 
the  Bounds  of  Life.  The  moft  flourifliing  Age  and 
ftrongeft  Conftitution  are  not  fufficient  Sureties  for  one 
Hour  of  Health.  The  Heart,  which  performs  the  pert 
of  a  Balance  in  this  Clock  of  the  Body,  points  indeed  to 

(1)  And  the  day  of  death,  than  the  day  of  birth,  £<de/.  7.  i. 
(•i)  And  dig  for  it  more  than  for  rich  treafure,  which  rejoyce  ex- 
ceedingly, and  are  glad  when  they  can  find  the  grave,  Job  3.  21, 22. 
(3)  And  fet  great  pillars  round  about  them,  and  fet  arms  upon  the 
pillars,  for  a  perpetual  memory,  and  carved  fhips  befides  the  arms, 
I  Muccab.  1 3. 29. 
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the  prefent  Hours,  but  never  to  the  future.  N9r  ought 
this  Incertainty  to  be  termed  Difdain,  but  rather  a  Favour 
of  Nature-,  for  were  the  precife  Time  determined  for 
Death  as  it  is  for  Birth,  for  the  DifTolntion  as  for  the 
Formation  of  the  Body,  Man  would  become  Infolcnt 
to  Reafon  ^  and  therefore  (he  has  not  only  given  him  one 
fure  Minute  to  breath  in,  but,  on  the  contrary,  hath  in  all 
things  imaginable  laid  before  him  Evidences  of  theShort- 
nefs  of  Life  :  The  Earth  reprefents  it  to  him  in  the  Youth 
of  its  Flowers,  and  Gray-Hairs  of  itsHarvefts  •,  the  Wa- 
ter, in  the  Rapid nefs  of  its  Current  •,  the  Air,  in  the  Fires 
it  kip.dles,  and  extinguifhes  again  in  a  moment  •,  and  the 
'Heavens,  in  that  Prince  of  Light  which  the  fame  Day 
fees  rife  in  the  golden  Cradle  of  the  Eaft,  and  fet  in  the 
dark  Tomb  of  the  Weft.  But  if  Death  be  the  laft  of  all 
Evils,  that  it  comes  not  too  late  is  to  be  eftcem'd  a  Hap- 
pinefs.  The  fhorter  the  Interval  is  between  the  Cradle 
and  the  Tomb,  the  fliorter  is  the  Courfe  of  our  Labours  ^ 
and  therefore  Job  wiibed  he  had  been  immediately  car- 
ried from  the  Womb  of  his  Mother  to  that  of  the  Earth  (4). 
We  are  bound  as  foon  as  born,  and  all  our  Life-time  after 
involved  in  Cares  (s)  :;  nor  have  Kings,  in  this,  any  Pri- 
vilege above  the  reft  of  Mankind  ^.  E)id  Humane  Felicity 
confift  in  long  Life,  Man  would  undoubtedly  out-live  the 
Stag  •  for  it  were  abfurd  that  any  Creature  fhould  be  hap- 
pier than  him,for  whofe  Service  they  were  all  created  (6). 
That  Natural  Defire  we  have  of  feeingHours  pafs  fwiltly 
away,  is  an  Argument  that  it  is  not  Time  which  makes 
our  Flappinefs  •,  for  then  would  the  Mind  find  its  Relf  in 
that:  whatever  it  defires  out  of  Time,  it  always  wants. 
In  Princes,  more  than  in  others,  as  they  are  expofed  to 
greater  Accidents,  Experience  fhews,  that  in  a  long  Life 

C4)  Wherefore  tlen  haft  thou  brought  me  forth  out  of  the  womb  ? 
Othat  1  had  g,iven  up  the  Ghoit,  and  no  eye  had  feen  me,  I  fhould 
have  been  as  chough  I  had  not  been,  I  fhould  have  been  carried  from 
the  v'.omb  to  the  grave,  Job  ic  i3,  19.  fO  I  was  nounftied  in 
fwacilirgcloaths  and  with  cares,  WifJ.-j.^,  *  For  there  is  no  king 
that  hathanvo  her  beg'nning  of  birth,  Wi^i.  7. 5.  (6)  J  fis  o-mn-s 
feias  tmii.uTttcaufifi^iis  .utura  fnijje  nscejfe  ejf,  Arift.  Pol  1.  i._c  -j. 

Fortune 
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Fortune  is  endanger'd,  fhe  being  tired  as  much  with  be- 
ing propitious,  as  with  being  ad  verfe.  Lewis  XI.  had  been 
a  happy  Prince,  had  he  ended  his  Days  before  the  Cala- 
mities of  hislaft  Years.  Sovereignty  is  a  kind  of  tem- 
pefluousSea,not  to  be  keptcahnbya  longCourfeof  Life^ 
he  who  lives  longeft,  fuffers  moll  Storms  and  Dangers. 
But  if  we  confider  the  End  and  Perfection  of  Nature,  a' 
long  Life  is  happy,  when,  according  to  the  Teltimony 
oijoh^  it  comes  into  the  Grave  in  its  Maturity,  as  Corn 
into  the  Barn  (7),  before  Decrepidnefs  makes  it  wither  -^ 
for  with  the  Shadow  of  Death  the  Vital  Spirits  congeal, 
and  the  Body  remains  ufelefs.  The  trembling  Hand  can 
no  longer  fteer  the  Helm  of  the  State,  the  Eye  perceive 
the  Clouds  of  Heaven,  the  Courfe  of  the  Winds,  and  the 
Rocks  of  the  Sea,  nor  the  Ear  hear  the  Barkings  oiScylla 
and  Cri-yhdis.  Amidft  fo  many  Miferies  of  Nature,  Con- 
ftancy  fails  the  Prince  ^  and  being  reduced,  by  the  Moi- 
fture  of  the  Scnfes,  to  a  fecond  Infancy,  he  believes  every 
thing,  and  fuffers  himfelf  to  be  govern'd  by  Malice, 
which  is  then  moft  awake  in  thofe  about  him,  whoatfuch 
a  time  offend  with  equal  Profit  and  Impunity  (8).  Women 
get  PoffefTion  of  his  Will,  as  Livia  did  of  ^..^/'/r/^'s", 
when  fhe  made  him  banifii  his  Nephew  >^^^'"'/'p'«  (9), bring- 
ing him  tofuch  a  pafs,  that  he  who  before  knew  how  to 
maintain  the  whole  World  in  Peace,  became  incapable  of 
ruling  his  own  Family  (10).  By  this  means  Majefty  is 
made  the  Derifion  of  all  Men,  of  which  Galba  was  an  In- 
ftance  (11).  Other  Nations  defpife  him,  and  are  not  afraid 
to  rife  up  againft  him,  ^sArhanus  did  againft  Tiberius  ( 1 2). 
The  Authority  of  a  decrepid  Prince  is  loft,  and  his  Orders 

(7)  Thou  (halt  come  to  thy  grave  in  a  full  age,  like  as  a  (hock  of 
corn  Cometh  in,  in  his  feafon,  ^ob-^.zS.  fecund.  Scptmgint,  (8)  Cum 
apud  injirmum  i^  credahm,  minore  mem  ^  majore  prxtiio  peccjrerur,  Tac. 
Hid'.  1-  I.  (9)  Namfenem  Auguflum  devinxerat,  adeo,  uti  Nepotem  wncum 
A^rippam  Pofihumum  in  infulam  Vlanafufn  projicpret^  Tac.  Annal.  !.  i. 
Cioj  Nulla  in  ^rxfens  formidine  dum  Ati^ujius  atate  vdidui,  [e^ue  ^ 
domum,  ij  pacem  fujhmuvit^  pofiquam  profe^a  jam  feneBus  ij  agro  coi- 
pore  fatigibarur,  aderatque  finis^  (fy-  [pes  r,ovx  ^  pauci  bona,  libenatis  in- 
calf  um  dijfererej  Ibid.  ( ii) Ipfa  dtas  Galbx,  £5"  irrifui  ^fdflidn  er-.«,Tac. 
Hilt.  1. 1 .    C 1 2)  Sene^utem  Tiber  ii  ut  inermem  defpiciem,  Tac.  Hilt.  L  6. 

difregarded, 
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difregarded  ,  beanife  not  taken  for  his  own,  as  it   was 
thought  of  thofe  of  T/^m//j  (13).      He  is  hated  by  the 

.  People,  who  look  upon  him  as  an  unprofitable  Inflru- 
ment,the  Source  of  all  the  Evils  the  Government  fuffers : 
And  as  Love  is  in  a  manner  bred  by  Intereft,  and  brought 
up  by  Hope,  all  make  flight  of  him  ^  inafmuch  as  he  is  not 
able  to  give  much,  who  hath  but  a  little  while  to  live. 
His  Empire  is  accounted  precarious,  and  fliort  lived ,  as 
that  oiGalha  was  (14)  ',  and  the  Miniilers,  like  the  Gofs- 
Hawks  of  Norway^  that  they  may  get  the  day,  lay  their 
Pounces  upon  the  Publick  Treafures,  felling  Places  and 
Favours,  as  the  Servants  of  the  lame  Emperor  did  (15). 
When  therefore  the  Age  is  come  to  this  pafs,  the  Prince 
has  more  need  of  Inftrudions  to  make  him  fenfible  of  his 
inability,  and  refign  the  weight  of  the  Government  to  his 
Succeflbr,  than  of  Precepts  to  continue  it  to  himfelf.  Let 
not  Ambition  delude  him,  by  the  Reprefentation  of  his 
pafl:  Charader  and  Applaufe  ^  for  Men  confider  not  the 
Prince  as  he  was,  but  as  he  now  is :  Nor  is  it  enough  to 
have  once  made  himfelf  feared,  if  he  cannot  do  it  now  • 
nor  to  have  governed  well  heretofore,  if  he  neither  is 
able  nor  knows  how  to  govern  well  flill.  Dominion  is 
like  the  Sea,  which  immediately  cafts  on  Shore  all  unpro- 
fitable CarkalTes.  The  Prince  is  efteeraed  for  the  Form 
of  the  Soul  with  which  he  Ordains,  Commands,  Rewards 
and  Punidies  \  fo  that  when  Age  comes  todifcompofe  that 
Form,  the  Efteem  vanifhes  -^  and  therefore  it  will  bepru- 

•  dent  to  acknowledge  the  Injuries  and  Contempts  of  Age 
in  time,  and  fo  flip  from  them  before  they  arrive.  If 
the  Prince  and  BuHnefs  mult  part,  it  is  better  that  he 
bid  the  firll  adieu.  'Tis  a  glorious  Adion  to  fubmit  to 
own  one's  Frailty,  and  voluntarily  diveft  one's  felf  of 
Grandeur,  before  Death  takes  it  away  by  Force  ^  left  it 
fliould  be  faid,  that  he  died  unknown  by  himfelf,  who 

C13)  FalfasliteraSy  ^  Principe  invito  exitinm  domui  e]us  imendi  cla- 
mitaty  Tac.  Aaral  1.  "j.  (14)  FrecariumfM  impemm  ^  brevi  tranfi- 
turHtn.  Tac.  Kift  !.  i,  (s'i)^amaffc/ebantveiialiacun3a^  prxfotemes 
Jibeni,  Servorum  mmus  [libiitis  avidtiy  ^  tanquam  aj>id  fenem  fejiinantest 
Tac.Hift.l.i. 

lived 
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lived  Hnown  by  all  Men.    He  fhould  confider,  that  his 
Royal  Scepter  is  like  the  Herb  of  the  fame  Name,  which 
in  a  little  time  turns  to  Worms  (16)  :  and  that  if  the 
whole  Globe  of  the  Earth  be  no  more  than  a  Point,  in 
comparifon  of  the  Heavens  \  What  will  one  Monarchy, 
one  Kingdom  be  ?   And  though  this  were  never  fo  large, 
yet  he  can  have  no  more  of  it  than  a  Place  to  bury  him 
in('i7J,  ^^-i  ^s  Saladin  {md^  a.  Shrowd^  without  carrying 
away  with  him  any  other  Glory.   The  Prince  is  not  to  live 
always  for  the  Commonwealth  ,  he  fhould  referve  fome 
Time  to  himfelf,  and  endeavour,  that  at  the  fetting  of  his 
Life  theHorizon  of  Death  may  be  cleared  from  theVapours 
of  Ambition,  and  the  Clouds  of  Paffionand  Intereft,  as 
is  exprefled  by  the  Sm  in  this  Emblem,  taken  from  the 
Sepulchre  of  JoJJjiia^  upon  which  a  Reprefentation  of  that 
Planet  was  raifed,  with  this  difterenceonly,  that  there  it 
was  put  in  memory  of  its  Handing  ftill,  at  the  Voice  of 
this  Great  Captain  (iSJy  here,  to  fignifie,  that  as  a  Clear 
and  Fair  Evening  is  an  infallible  Sign  of  the  Serenity  of 
the  next  Morning ,  fo  a  Reign  ended  in  Sanftity  and  Hap- 
pinefs,  portends,  that  he  who  is  to  fucceed  will  be  alfo 
happy,  for  a  Reward  to  the  Vertue,  and  by  the  irre- 
fiftible  Efficacy  of  this  laft  Example.    The  Art  of  Living 
and  Dying  well,  that  gforious  Retirement  of  the  Em- 
peror Charles  V.  may  teach,  who  fo  far  laid  afide  all 
PublickCares,that  he  never  fo  much  as  enquired  after  the 
State  of  his  Monarchy,  but  brought  his  great  Soul,  other- 
wife  made  for  brave  Atchievements,  to  the  dreffing  of  a 
Garden,  or  to  divert  the  Hours  ("after  his  Spiritual  Exer- 
cife  performed  j  at  fome  Ingenious  Art  or  other. 

But  if  there  are  any  Difputes  or  Revolutions  to  be  ap- 
prehended upon  account  of  the  Succeffion,  it  will  be  Pru- 
dence in  the  Perfons  prefent  at  the  King's  Death  to  keep 
it  fecret,  and  make  that  and  the  PoiTeflion  of  the  Succeflbr 
publick  at  one  time.  For  in  fuch  Cafes  the  People  are  like 
a  Colt  not  broke,  which  fuffers  not  the  Saddle,  unlefs  it 

(16)  Theophr.  1.  de  Plant.  (17)  My  breath  is  corrupt,  my  days 
areextinft,  the  graves  arc  ready  forme,  Job  17.  i,  (18)  And  the 
fun  flood  ftill,  and  the  moon  ftayed,  fojh.  10. 1 3. 

be 
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be  laid  on  before  he  fees  it.  Thus  Livia  concealed  the 
Death  of  Angiiftus,  until  Tiberius  was  fetled  in  his 
Place  (19)^  2.S  Arnfpina  did  that  of  Claudim^  with  fo 
much  Diffiinulation,  that  even  after  his  Deceafe  a  Senate 
was  convened  in  his  Name,  and  Prayers  offered  for  his 
Health,  till  Time  was  gained  to  contrive  Nero^s  Succef- 
lion  (20).  The  Death  of  the  Prince  being  made  known, 
neither  Piety  nor  Prudence  dilTuade  from  Tears,  and 
Demondrationsof  Sorrov/.  The  Holy  Ghoft,  far  from 
forbidding,  recommends  them  (21).  All  the  People  of 
Jfrael  lamented  the  Death  oi^r^er^  and  David  followed 
his  Corps  to  the  Grave  (22).  For  though  there  want  not 
Chriilian  Confiderations  to  comfort  us  ^  and  though  there 
hath  been  heretofore  a  Nation,  which,  lefs  enlightned 
with  the  Rays  of  Immortality,  received  thofe  with  Tears 
who  came  into  the  World,  and  took  leave  of  them  that 
went  out  of  it  with  Rejoycings  j  yet  thefe  Reafons  ftand 
good  only  on  their  fide  who  are  gone  to  a  better  Life, 
but  are  not  for  thofe  who  are  left  alone,  and  deprived  of 
their  Services  and  Converfation.  Even  our  Saviour  Chr'fi 
going  to  raife  L<izj:rm^  wept  over  his  Sepulchre  (23). 
Thefe  laft  Expreffions  of  Grief  muft  not  be  denied  the 
Tendernefs  and  Refentments  of  Nature  :  They  are  the 
Scales  wherein  the  Merit  of  the  cf^ceas'd  Prince  is  weighed, 
and  whereby  may  be  known  what  Value  his  Subjefts  had 
for  him  •,  in  a  word,  the  Touch-ltone  on  which  their 
Love  and  Obedience  is  tried,  which  fbrengthens  the  Links 
of  Subjedion,  and  gives  Heart  to  the  SuccelTor.  Y  et  for 
all  this,  the  People  mufl:  not  be  obliged  to  an  expenfive 
Mourning,  for  fear  their  Prince's  Death  lliould  turn  to 
a  burthenfom  Tax. 

Not,  however,  that  Funeral  Pomp,  and  magnificent 
Tombs,  adorned  with  Statues,  and  coftly  Imbofied  Works, 
are  to  be  look'd  on  as  a  meer  Vanity  of  Princes  ^  they  are 

(19^  Simul  excejpjfe  Augujinm,  (/jy  rerum  potiri  Neronem  fama  exdem 
tuJir^  Tac.  Annal.  1.  i.  (23)  Drnn  res  firrmndo  NeronU  imperio 
compomntur^  fac  Anna!.  I.  12.  (2  0  My  fon,  pour  forth  tears  over 
the  dead,  Ecc]uf.i%.\6'  C22}  Mourn  before  Abner  :  and  king  David 
himfelf  iollovvcd  the  bier,  2  SAm.i.ii.    (23}  Jefus  wept,  ^j/;.ii.35. 

rather 
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rather  a  generous  piece  of  Piety,  which  marks  out  the  laft 
Bounds  of  Humane  Greatnefs ,  and  fhews,inthe  Magnifi- 
cence wherewith  their  Afhes  are  honoured,  what  Refpect 
is  owing  to  Majefty  ^  Sepulchres  being  no  other  than  a 
kind  of  mute  Hiftory  of  the  Royal  Race  (24).  The 
Obfequies  of  David  and  Solomon  were  celebrated  with 
extraordinary  Pomp  and  Splendour. 

In  the  Funerals  of  private  Perfons  great  Cai'c  is  re- 
quired, becaufe  Superftitions  prejudicial  to  Religion  are 
eafily  introduced,  the  Imagination  being  deluded  in  what 
is  hoped  or  feared  from  the  Deceafed  \  and  for  that 
Funeral  Charges  are  things  which  happen  every  day,  and 
concern  many,  it  is  abfolutely  neceffiiry  they  lliould  be 
moderated.  Sorrow  and  Vaia-glory  being  apt  to  raife 
them  too  high.  Plato  fet  a  certain  Rate  upon  the  Building 
of  Sepulchres,  as  ^'idiSolon  alfo,and  after  them  the  Romans. 
King  Philif  II.  made  a  Law  to  regulate  the  Abufes  and 
ExcefTes  of  Funerals  and  Monuments  \  faying,  That  what 
was  laid  out  fuperfluoufly  upon  them,  were  better  given  to 
pious  Ufes,  and  to  pray  for  the  Souls  of  the  Deceafed. 

Thus  far  Your  Highnefs  hasfeen  the  Birth,  Death,  and 
Burial  of  the  Prince  whom  thefe  Emblems  form  ;  being, 
as  it  were,  prefent  at  the  Building  of  this  Politick  Edifice, - 
from  the  very  Foundation,  to  the  laft  Stone. 

And  now,  that  Your  Highnefs  may  with  more  eafe 
take  a  Review  of  the  whole  Fabrick,  I  have  thought  con- 
venient to  fubjoin  here  a  kind  of  Platform  thereof,  or 
Looking-Glafs,  wherein  it  may  be  reprefented,  as  a 
greater  City  is  in  a  lelfer.  This  fhall  be  King  Ferdinand  the 
Catholich^  one  of  Your  Royal  HighnelTes's  Anceftors  •,  in 
whofe  glorious  Reign,  all  the  Arts  both  of  Peace  and  War 
flourifhed,  and  Accidents  both  of  profperous  and  adverfe 
Fortune  occurred.  The  Infancy  of  this  Great  King  was 
ripe  and  vigorous,  his  Youth  employed  in  Military  Exer- 
cifes  J  and  what  Art  and  Induftry  could  not  perfect  in 

("24  )  Quomodo  imAginihus [uis  mfcuntur,  quas  v.ec  viBor  quidem  abokvtt, 
/c  partem  memoriii  apud  fcriptores  retinent^  Tac  Annal.  1. 4. 

him,' 
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him,  Experience  fupplied.  His  very  Leifure  was  Em- 
ployment •,  and  his  Diverfions,  Attention  of  Mind.  He 
wasabfolute  Mafter  of  his  Paflions ,  following  more  the 
Dictates  of  Policy,  than  his  own  Natural  Inclinations. 
He  own'd  his  Grandeur  to  be  from  God  only  •,  and  glo- 
ried in  his  own  Aftions,  not  thofe  of  his  Anceftors.  He 
look'd  on  Sovereignty  rather  as  a  Charge  than  a  Succef- 
fion.  He  quieted  his  Realms  by  Diligence,  and  Perfonal 
Prefence,  rais'd  his  Monarchy  by  Valour  and  Prudence, 
eltablifli'd  it  by  Religion  and  Jultice,  fupported  it  by 
Love  and  Refpeft,  embellifh'd  it  with  Arts  and  Sciences, 
enrich'd  it  by  Trade  and  Husbandry,  and  eterniz'd  it  by 
Maxims  and  Inftitutions  truly  Politick.  He  was  a  King 
as  well  of  his  Court  as  Kingdoms,  and  Mafter  as  well  at 
Home  as  Abroad.  He  temper'd  his  Liberality  with  Fru- 
gality, Affability  with  Authority,  Modefly  with  Gra- 
vity, and  Clemency  with  Juftice.  By  punifhing  fome 
few,  he  terrified  many  ^  and  by  rewarding  others,  he  en- 
courag'd  the  Hopes  of  all.  Perfonal  Affronts  he  eafily 
pardon'd,  but  thofe  which  Itruck  at  the  Royal  Dignity 
he  never  forgave.  The  Injuries  done  to  his  Subjeds  he 
reveng'd  as  his  own,  behaving  himfelf  always  as  a  Father 
to  them.  He  valu'd  his  Glory  more  than  his  Dominion ; 
but  was  neither  puft  up  by  Profperity,  nor  dejeded  by 
Adverfity  :  In  the  one  he  fortify'd  himfelf  againft  the 
other  •,  and  when  Fortune  frown'd,  heus'd  all  hislnduftry 
to  retrieve  her  Favour.  He  made  ufe  of  Time,  not  Time 
of  him  •,  and  though  he  fubmitted  to  NecefTity,  he  made 
it  fubfervient  to  his  own  Advantage.  His  Condud 
render'd  him  both  belov'd  and  fear'd  of  all.  He  gave 
Audience  with  readinefs  ^  Hearing,  that  he  might 
know  •,  and  asking  Queftions,  for  his  more  certain  In- 
formation. He  trufted  not  his  Enemies,  and  was  re- 
ferv'd  even  with  his  Friends.  His  Friendlhip  was  Con- 
veniency  •,  his  Kindred,  Reafon  of  State  j  his  Confidence 
vigilant  ^  his  Diffidence  confiderate  ^  his  Providence, 
Aflurance  •,  his  Jealoufy,  Circumfpedion  •,  his  Malice, 
a  Defence  •,  and  his  DifTimulation,  a  Refuge.  He 
deceived  none,  yet  others  were  deceived  by  the  Am- 
biguity 
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biguity  of  his  Words  and  Treaties,  which  he  knew  how 
to  manage  with  fo  much  Artifice  (when  it  was  neceflary 
to  baffle  Malice  with  Prudence)  as  to  be  able  to  extricate 
himfelf  without  violating  the  Publick  Faith.  Neither 
Falfhood  dared  attack  his  Majefty,  nor  Fi^ttery  his  Know- 
ledge. He  made  his  Minifters  ferviceable^^to  him,  without 
making  them  Favourites  %  and  fuffer'd  himfelf  to  be  coun- 
fel'd,  not  govern'd  by  them;  W-hathe  could  do  him- 
felf, he  committed  not  to  others.  He' took  Time  for 
Confultation,  but  was  very  Expeditious  in  Execution. 
In  his  Refolutions  the  Effeds  were  feen  fooner  than  the 
Caufes.  He  conceal'd  his  Defigns  from  his  Embaliadors, 
when  he  defir'd,  that  being  deceiv'd  themfelves,  they 
Ihould  more  efiectually  perfuade  others  the  contrary.  He 
knew  how  to  rule  with  his  Qiieen,  and  Jobey  his  Son-in- 
Law.  He  impofed  Taxes  through  Neceffity,  not  out  of 
Avarice  and  Luxury  ;  and  what  he  then  took  from  the 
Church,  he  afterwards  reHor'd,  refpe(9:ing  the  Ecclefia- 
ftical  Jurifdidion,  and  maintaining  the  Regal.  He  kept  no 
fixed  Court,  but,  like  the  Sun,  mov'd  continually  about  the 
Orbs  of  his  Realms^  He  manag'd  Peace  with  Moderation 
and  Integrity,  and  pfofecuted  War  with  Force  and  Stra- 
tagem, neither  defiring  the  one,  nor  refufing  the  other. 
Whatsoever  his  Foot  was  fijccd  on,  his  Arm  and  Conduct 
join'd  in  the  Defence  thereof,  encreafing  his  Strength  by 
the  Spoils  of  his  Enemies.  He  did  as  much  by  his  Nego- 
tiations, as  by  his  Arms,  never  committing  to  the  Sword, 
what  he  could  conquer  by  Addrefs.  He  plac'd  the  Often- 
tation  of  his  Grandeur  and  Pomp  in  the  Bravery  of  his 
Battalions.  He  was  always  prefent,  in  time  ot"  War, 
within  his  Kingdoms.  The  fame  Orders  which  he  gave, 
he  obferv'd  himfelf  ^  and  made  Leagues  fo  as  to  remain 
Arbiter,  not  fubjecl.  He  was  neither  exalted  when  Con- 
queror \  nor  when  beaten,  difpirited.  He  Sign'd  Trea- 
ties of  Peace  under  the  Shield.  Tn  a  word.  He  liv'd  to 
all  the  World,  and  dy'd  to  himfelf^  yet  always  remain- 
ing, in  the  memory  of  Men,  as  an  abiblute  Pattern  for 
Princes,  and  Immortalizing  liimfelf  in  the  Dejire  of  his 
Subjeds. 

C  c  riiis 


3^4 


VoI.IL 


THis  naked  SJdull  of  Death^  the  difmal  Scene^ 
Which  now  thejlmple  Spider  meafures  6' re 
With  its  [light  Wch  \  which  baffled  heretofore 
The  nicefi  Snht  ikies  of  Humane  Brain^ 

Once  wore  a  DPdem^  and  triumphant  flood^ 
As  Monarch  of  the  Arts  of  Peace  and  War  : 
His  Smiles  gave  Life  •  his  Anger  dire  Defpair  ^ 

And  all  the  World  depended  on  its  Nod. 

What  once  gave  proudly  Laws  to  War  and  Peace^ 
Spiders  and  Ear-wigs  do  now  pojfefs. 
Why  then  this  Pride^  O  Princes^  fince  the  Grave 
Males  no  DiJlinHion  ''twixt  the  Bafe  and  Brave^ 
Betwixt  the  mighty  Prince  and  wretched  Slave  ? 


On 


On   the    Author  anJ  his  Book,    in  Allufion  to. 
the   Emblem. 

W  Hither  [of afi^  vain  Man  ?    'fore  out  of  breathy 
Stof^  and  behold  this  lively  Scene  of  Death, 
The  Head  thou  feefl  was  Great  Saavedra'j'  once^ 
ji greater  Name  no  Rhetorick  can  pronounce. 
Here  Piety  with  Policy  were  join''d. 
Here  Honour,  Sence  and  Learning  were  combin''d, 

n         ■  •         •    •  -r 

Falje  Machiavilian  Notions  to  convince^ 

And  form  at  once  a  Wife  and  Vert  nous  Prince. 

Where  now^  alas !  Wortns  having-  eat  it  bare^ 

The  Death-watch  Spiders  fpread  their  ciirioM  Hair^ 

And  with  their  Bowels  nobly  re-interr. 

Scepters  and  Crowns  here  tumbled  down  yon  fee  ^ 

A  trifiina  Lofs  to  one  fo  Great  as  He  : 

But  fince  this  Work  remains^  the  World  may  cry^ 

DeathjWhere's  thy  Sting  ?  Grave,where's  thy  Vidory  ? 


FINIS, 
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